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REGINALD BOSWORTH SMITH.* 
BoswoRTH SMITH was a “son of the parsonage,” born at the 
rectory of Stafford, a Dorsetshire village two miles east of 
Dorchester. This “wonderful old home” is described for us 
here by some who shared its blessings and still survive to 
epeak of them. It was inhabited by a numerous race—twelve 
gons and daughters were born in it—and it is the large 
families, commonly, which enjoy life and prosper, if only the 
resangusta is not too pressing. The atmosphere of the house 
was penetrated with religion. Perhaps we should think it 
somewhat austere nowadays, with its Sundays when all secular 
books were banished and the toy-box turned upside down, but 
it was wholesome and happy. Outward circumstances, too, 
were all that could be desired: a squire who lived in absolute 
harmony with the parson, and congenial neighbours, chief 
among them being the Moules of Fordington Vicarage, a 
name which has become honoured at home and abroad for 
service in the Church. 

At the age of ten Bosworth Smith, with his eldest brother 
Henry, was sent to Milton Abbas School. The choice, 
suggested by its nearness and the old friendship between the 
Head-Master and the elder Smith, was a happy one. The 
teaching was efficient, as is proved by the successes of the 
pupils, and Bosworth’s special fondness for natural history 
found sympathy and encouragement. (The reader must take 
especial note of the story of the lad reaching a raven’s 
nest, after a most periloas climb in Badbury Rings.) Six 
years later, when he had become head of the school, he was 
sent to Marlborough. Here he made his mark at once, both 
upon boys and masters, and rose in due time again to be head 
of the school. Dr. Cotton, who was then Head-Master, was 
much impressed by his power and character, and afterwards 
found time, among all the cares of his Indian episcopate, to 
correspond with him,—a letter addressed to him was found 
after the Bishop’s death in 1866. George Bradley, Cotton's 
successor, was “committed by him to Bosworth Smith's care.” 
A new Head-Master may learn much from a Senior Prefect of 
the right sort. 

Oxford is very briefly passed over. A scholarship at 
Corpus, a First Class in Moderations, a First Class in the 
Final Classical School, a Fellowship with a Lectureship at 
Trinity, and a Lectureship at Corpus represent his distinctions 
andemployment. But his residence after graduation lasted 
for two years only. He had fallen in love with one of the 
daughters of the house, another rectory, in which he had spent 
his vacations, and school-teaching was the only occupation 
open to him which made marriage possible. He thought of 
Rugby, but the times there were out of joint; Dr. Bradley 
was anxious to have him back at Marlborough; but an offer 
from Dr. Butler at Harrow was decisive. He had examined at 
the school shortly after taking his degree, and had then made 
the chief's acquaintance. He began work in the winter term 
of 1864, and five years afterwards became the Master of a house, 
which he was asked to build. This house, with its ingeniously 
planned garden, is a delightful memory not only to the genera- 
tions which passed their schooldays under its roof, but to all 
old Harrovians, and to many visitors whom business or affec- 
tion brought to the school,—the writer of this reviewis happy to 
count himself among the number. It is not too much to say, 
and it may be said without disparagement of others, that it 
was for many years the house at Harrow. The characteristics 
of his rule and of his teaching are admirably summed up by 
Mr. Edward Graham, who was head of the house, and after- 
wards a colleague in the school. It is difficult to choose 
where all is so good, but we will select two passages, showing 
him first in his house, and secondly in his form or pupil 
room :— 

“Bos could be all things to all boys. His mind had as many 
sides as the facets of a diamond, and all were bright and attractive 
tothe young. The scholar and the athlete, the bookworm and 








the sportsman, the naturalist and the traveller, all alike found in 
him interest, encouragement, and information. His first question 
to a new boy was, ‘ What is your hobby ?’ and he never committed 
the faux pas of forgetting the individual’s taste. ‘Always aim at 
having a hobby of some sort outside your usual work and play,’ 
he said in 1903 to the boys of his own first school. ‘Collect some- 
thing, make yourselves strong in something; even stamps are 
better than nothing. But take up some branch of natural history 
or poetry and it will be a joy to you through life” ‘I would 
rather draw out what is good in a boy than try to put anything 
into him,’ he used to say. And so in his nightly wandering round 
his house, from room to room, he would sit and chat with each boy 
on his own subject. The studious lad was led on to discuss his 
books; the naturalist told with glee of his last-found nest, or 
mouse, or flower; the traveller described his holiday ramble, and 
received more illuminating information in return; the athlete 
found a sympathetic listener to his scores or his failure to score. 
No boy or man was ever dull in his eyes, except indeed the 
conecited, and for them he had no soft corner of his heart. But 
the unconventional boy was treated with the same wise tolerance 
as the typical, and knew that to his house-master he could look for 
that friendly support that saved him from the sensations of a 
pariah.” 

It is the same man that we see in the form-room :—= 

“Forty years ago he was one of the first classical tutors at Harrow 
to break away from the tyranny of Latin verses, then enforced 
on all boys, for the majority of whom they were uscless and 
repellent. In their place (though he continued to teach them 
admirably to the good scholars) he substituted much geography 
and history, of which subjects he was a born teacher. These 
lessons, with others on the Bible and Milton, will always dwell in 
the memory of the boys who passed through his form. The 
subjects, as treated by him, lived and glowed with illustrations 
poured upon them from all sources interesting to boys. No one 
who had been to his history lectures could feel again that history 
was a dull subject, and no geography pupil could fancy again that 
geography was a question of statistics and lists of products ; his 
interest in travel, in native races, in ancient buildings, in different 
conditions of life, made geography in his hands a most fascinating 
study. This power of illustrating one subject by another, one 
period by another, from his extraordinary memory and storehouse 
of knowledge, was attractive to the form, but often sorely puzzling 
to his colleagues. Bos would tell his form to find out by the next 
day an incident parallel to some story in the life of Abraham or 
Epaminondas or Oliver Cromwell. ‘ Ask your tutors,’ was the only 
clue he gave: and his poor colleagues would be tasked to search 
the pages of Grote or Gibbon or Scott, rather than confess to 
ignorance.” 

So he worked till the time came for a well-earned retirement. 
He accepted another term of two years when the usual limit 
had been reached In 1901, after thirty-seven years of service, 
he bade the school farewell. Some years before he had been 
able to secure a house which suited his tastes exactly, an old 
manor-house, Bingham’s Melcombe by name, not many miles 
from the place of his birth. In its antiquity—part of it was 
built in the time of King Stephen—in its delightfully formal 
garden, and in the country which surrounded it, it suited him 
exactly. Here he lived for seven years, happy and making 
happy all who were round him, passing into a mellow old age, 
full of interests, cultured and serene, the very realisation of 
the picture which Cicero drew for all time, but interpenetrated 
with influences which it was not the great Roman’s privilege 
to know. The end came all too soon—he had not reached the 
seventy years which we now regard as the beginning, as the 
Psalmist regarded them as the termination, of old age—but it 
came without tedious decay, and after only a short interruption 
of the activities of life. An operation became necessary, and 
trouble of long standing was discovered. The case being 
manifestly hopeless, he was permitted to return from London, 
whither he had gone for the operation, to his Dorsetshire 
home. The devoted care of those about him enabled him to 
reach it. He saw it all in its autumn beauty, and two hours 
afterwards, “in full consciousness of all his surroundings,” he 
passed away. 

A memoir of Bosworth Smith cannot be noticed without 
some reference to his literary work. This reference must be 
of the briefest. Accomplished as it was amidst all the occu- 
pations of his school life, it reacbed, in the opinion of all 
competent judges, a very high rank of merit. Any detailed 
criticism of it would be out of place, and even superiluous. 
He was by temperament a hero-worsbipper, and it was natural 
to him inferpretari in melius all that be found in the lives of 
the men about whom he wrote. But he was no blind partisan. 
He had a profound admiration for Hannibal and recognised 
the greatness of Carthage, but he never doubted that the 
final triumph of Rome was for the benefit of mankind. He 
vindicated the character of Mohammed, but he did not hesitate, 
when he was concerned to point out the inconsistencies of 





* Reginald Bosworth Smith: a Memoir, By his Daughter, Lady Grogan. 
London: J. Nisbet and Co, [10s. 6d. net.] 


Mr. Gladstone, to use a comparison which displays the worst 
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failing of the Arabian prophet. “When the messages 
revealed to him from day to day by the angel Gabriel were 
found to differ too glaringly from one another, he was com- 
pelled to invent the essentially opportunist doctrine that a 
subsequent revelation cancelled a previous one.” “ Mr. 
Gladstone,” he went on, “has improved upon his prototype. 
The prior revelation is not annulled; it is only temporarily 
suspended, and may be called to life at any moment.” He 
defended the policy of Lord Lawrence, but this did not prevent 
him thinking and saying that a change of circumstances 
necessitated a change of action. 

We have said nothing of the way in which Lady Grogan 
has done her work. A biographer who never gives any 
occasion for comment has achieved an eminent success. 





AUSTRALIAN SOCIALISM.* 

AUSTRALIA has been called the laboratory of social experi- 
ment, and this book is a chronicle of some of the results. 
Mr. St. Ledger is a practical politician rather than a 
philosopher. His style is occasionally somewhat rhetorical, 
after the manner of the man of action who, having a stirring 
tale to unfold, fecls it due to his audience that some literary 
embellishment should be added. His intensely local interest 
in the problem—of which his style and methods are constant 
reminders—has saved him from the superfluous task of adding 
to the “ neutral and colourless” Reports of “ dryasdust” official 
investigators, of which recent examples will occur to the 
reader. The problem for him is an intensely practical one. 
He takes, therefore, a more robust view of the situation, and 
has a number of very definite propositions to advance. He 
distinguishes between Democracy and Socialism. There are, 
he says, “two basic principles” contending for the guidance 
of civilisation. The controversy may be put thus :— 

“Ts the State subordinate to the individual, or the individual to 
the State? The Socialist (in practice) asserts the latter proposi- 
tion; the Democrat asserts the former. Modern civilisation is 
based on the former principle; all (or nearly all) past civilisation 
was based on the latter. Feudalism was the concrete 
expression of the latter principle. The American War of Inde- 
pendence is the embodiment of the former. The French Revo- 
lution... .. . was a savage protest against State or Class 
privilege.” 

The notable thing about Australian Socialism is that it 
emerges, like a bolt from the blue, from among a compara- 
tively small population, living in the midst of almost un- 
bounded natural resources, which, of its own volition, without 
the trace of external or internal necessity and in a period of 
universal progress and comparative prosperity, has deter- 
mined to plunge into an altogether novel experiment. There 
is no question of over-population, or of excessive poverty, 
or of class privilege and oppression. Democracy had been 
established with indisputable authority. -.The controversy, if 
we might venture to amend Mr. St. Ledger’s statement, is 
rather between Socialism and Liberty than between Socialism 
and Democracy. Democracy here is the arbiter, and is not 
a party to the dispute. 

The Socialistic movement, he suggests, may be an “ obses- 
sion” imparted by some individual of commanding influence, 
“ gifted or inflicted with an angelic or satanic possession of 
spirit” ; and if so, Australian Socialism “sprang full-armed 
from the brain of one man—William Lane, a Canadian by 
birth, English by extraction, and by profession a journalist.” 
Of this Socialist leader Mr. St. Ledger gives us an interesting 
account. He drew his inspiration from Bellamy and Henry 
George, and in turn indoctrinated the Trade-Unionists of 
Queensland and Australia. “ Socialism in Our Time” was his 
motto, and by way of giving effect to this sentiment he was 
imprudent enough to embark on the experiment of village 
settlements on Socialistic principles; where, as Mr. St. Ledger 
describes it, no sooner was the communistic hoe and the com- 
munistic seed put into the ground than there sprang up 
“ discord, dissension, mutiny, and revolt in the ranks,” and 
his first practical step ended in a deplorable fiasco. In the 
result this object-lesson has done much to alienate the 
farming class from Socialism. Some more practical minds 
seem now to have asked: Why should not Socialists 
(or persons who like so to describe themselves) co-operate 
on the strict business principles popularised by the 





* Australian Socialism: an Historical Sketch ef its Origin and Developments. 
By A. St. Ledger, Senator for the State of Queecsland in the Commonwealth 
Parliameat. London: Macmillan and Co, [4s. 6d. net. } 
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Rochdale pioneers? Against this solution Lane perfect] 
logically from the Socialist point of vi y 
; g y from the a ist point of view, threw all his 
influence. “Profit-sharing is Bunkum,” he wrote, and he 
“endorsed all that Karl Marx had written against capitalism,” 
Capital belongs to the workers, he contended, and they hein 
been cheated out of it. They have consequently a right to 
seize it. “This,” remarks Mr. St. Ledzer, “was the first 
shadow of the cloven hoof of confiscation which has never 
wholly disappeared from some of the Australian Socialistic 
platforms, however it may be concealed under the folds of 
parliamentary necessities or expediency.” 

This obligation of the Socialist Party to mask their ultimate 
aims supplies the key to much of the inner history of 
Australian politics. The promises of Socialism are naturally 
attractive ; but it is questionable whether human nature any- 
where will be found willing to submit itself to the strict regi- 
mentation which the Socialist State demands. The Australian 
ruling class—i.e., the working men of Australia—are full of 
human nature, and of an entirely unsophisticated type. They 
have passed a number of Socialistic measures without perhaps 
ever committing themselves to the whole theory of Socialism 
and are now experiencing the truth that we cannot constantly 
be making concessions in the direction of a certain principk 
without finding ourselves carried along irresistibly by the 
momentum which we have thus set up. There are incon. 
veniences in this, and it is the author’s theme to explain 
some of these, and the deductions which people are drawing 
from the experience. It is the coming home to roost, we might 
say, of some very wild fowl. The book should be read with 
attention for the full story, and we content ourselves with the 
following example. 

Mr. St. Ledger gives a list covering some three pages of 
Acts passed to establish compulsory arbitration in trade 
disputes, and to set up Wages Boards for the determination 
of fair or minimum rates of wages. Admittedly these have 
not introduced the millennium, and the real issue is now 
becoming clear. The Socialists are driven to unmask their 
esoteric teaching,—namely, that nothing can be well till they 
have secured “the nationalisation of all wealth production, 
distribution, and exchange.” The working man who does not 
trouble himself much about theories refuses to accept the 
rulings of Arbitration Courts when they are against his own 
interests. The unemployment of those who are unable to 
command the statutory minimum wage is an increasing and 
insoluble difficulty. Vast responsibilities have been thrown 
on the State. Admittedly it has not been able with the 
powers already conferred on it to perform them. The 
Socialists clamour to go forward, to confer larger powers 
and throw the entire responsibility for the organisa- 
tion of industry on the State—demand, in short, the 
nationalisation of industry. In this country we have 
been accustomed to regard the resolution in favour of 
“nationalisation” as mere declamation signifying nothing, 
but in Australia the situation is more critical. The State has 
practically assumed the liability of guaranteeing employment 
on favourable terms to all. The difficulty of discharging this 
obligation is making itself felt. With a gambler’s reckless- 
ness, a demand for a higher tariff is put forward. It is 
argued that manufacturers will secure high profits, and can, 
by further social legislation, be coerced into giving work and 
high wages even to the incompetent. In comparison to 
the liability assumed, this policy, if it is not an aggravation, 
offers only a ridiculously inadequate palliative, and if we 
do not misunderstand Mr. St. Ledger, every one is coming 
to recognise where the crisis must sooner or later arise. 
An interesting Constitutional complication is added. A 
demand for nationalisation and an increase of municipal and 
State trading is made by some of the States,—e.g., in the 
Queensland Convention of May, 1905 (see p. 245). The 
Federal Parliament, however, under the Constitution has no 
power whatever to nationalise any industry or monopoly 
without an amendment of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth. The issue then, says Mr. St. Ledger, will be this:— 
“Is Socialism and State unification to come in? If so, the 
present Constitution must go,” and Socialism will have to 
write another. In April, 1905, Mr. A. Fisher, whom Mr. St. 
Ledger describes as the leader of the Federal Socialistic Party, 
declared that 
“no party worthy of the name can deny that its objective is 
Socialism, but no Socialist with any parliamentary expericnce can 
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ing for many years to come other than practical 
bope tn 60 Socialistic co Take away Socialism ps there 
is nothing left.” 

The difficulty into which this “practical legislation of a 
Socialistic nature ” is involving the country may precipitate 
scrisis earlier than Mr. Fisber anticipated. Both sides at 
least seem to be becoming aware where the issue must be 
joined. . , . 

For ourselves, we are not disturbed by having the epithet 
of “doctrinaire” flung at us. A doctrinaire is a person who 
attempts to apply general principles to practical affairs. 
Mr. St. Ledger is anxious to escape suspicion of any such 
temerity :-— 

«Jt is easy,” he writes, “(and fallacious) to argue from the 

record cf failure and amendment above narrated that the author 
js representative of a class totally opposed to any legislative 
interference between employer and employee; to any attempt to 
restrain oppression or inequity by legislative regulation ; that he 
and his class are ardent and inconvertible disciples of the doctrine 
of laissez-faire. It is not worth while to attempt to refute this 
fallacy.” 
Notwithstanding this disclaimer, the interest of Mr. St. 
Ledger's book centres in the evidence which it affords that 
the practical man of affairs is being driven to recognise the 
truth of the warning of those whom he has always considered 
to be doctrinaires. Events are now beginning to make it 
plain to him that civilisation as at present constituted is 
threatened with a novel form of revolution, and that if it is 
to survive it must take its stand upon principles, must decline 
“to take every case on its merits”"—the euphemism of those 
who by admitting exceptions are ever making bad law—and, 
in a vord, must fight for its life. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

Miss Le Feuvre’s last book, Us and Our Donkey, is written 
in her well-known style. This mixture of grave and gay 
makes very pleasant reading, and is also true to life. The 
story is told by the eldest girl of a family of five children, 
and begins with the death of the mother in tragic circum- 
stances. The father is a poor curate, but he soon gets pre- 
ferment, and he and his sister and the children move to a 
country living. Then the fun begins. The children resolve 
to earn enough money to buy a donkey, and the wonderful 
plans and adventures connected with the earning of this 
money make capital reading. The characters of the children 
and the grown-up people are cleverly drawn, and the reader 
is soon on friendly terms with the whole family, from the 
rather dreamy and harassed but kind father to the famous 
donkey himself. The village and its inhabitants are 
amusingly described, and there is a vivid picture of the 
smelly delights of the general-shop. But life in the village 
was not all play, and a vein of serious teaching runs through 
the book. However mischievous the children are, they are 
always straightforward, and Denys, the eldest boy, behaves 
with great courage during a fire at a farmhouse. 

Camping in the Forest will make its readers long to follow 
the example of the five children who spent some delightful 
days in the “wild woods” of England, presumably in the 
New Forest. Their parents stayed at home, and the campers 
were in the charge of an old soldier-servant, who entered into 
the adventure with zest. They took the usual camp outfit in 
a pony-cart, besides a few additional luxuries, such as mustard- 
and-cresa seed, which one of the boys said would grow on 
damp flannel and “prevent scurvy,” as he had noticed that 
they were not taking green vegetables. They had many small 
excitements, such as seeing a badger; but towards the end of 
the book the two youngest boys lose themselves, and have to 
spend the night in a gipsy camp. Old John and the other 
children are of course filled with anxiety at their disappear- 
ance, but a benevolent gipsy brings them back in time to 








* (1) Us and Our Dorkey. By Amy Le Feuvre. London: R.T.S. [2s.]—— 
2) Camping in the Forsst. By Margaret Clayton. London: Chatto and Windus. 
da, G1. )—~(3) The Castile of the Four Towers. By Netta Syrett. London: 
uckworth and Co. | 5 By Bella Sidne 





(2s. 6d.] (4) The Twins in Ceylon, 


Woolf. Same publishers. [ls. 6d.]——(5) The Enchanted Wood. By S. H. 
Hamer. Same publishers. [1]s. 64.}—(6) The Man from the Moon. By Philip 
Carmichael. London: Grant Richards. [6s.]—~(7) King Blacksack and his 
Sword. By G. L. Stainer. London: Henry Srowde. a Son Riley 


Rabbit and Little Girl, By G. MacGowan Cooke. London: W. and R. 
(2s. 6d.]——-(9) Ginger and Pickles. By Beatrix Potter. London: 
F. Warne. (1s.]——(10) The Story of Forget-me-not and Lily-of-the-Valley. 
By Maurice Baring. London: J. Nisbet and Co. ([2s.]——(1l) Partridge’s 
Children’s Annual. London: 8. W. Partridge and Co. [3s, 6d. } (12) Buster, 
Mary-Jane, and Tige. By R. F. Outcault. London: W. and R. Chambers. 


Chambers. 


return to their parents on the appointed day. Miss Clayton 
has illustrated her book with full-page coloured pictures, 
which small readers will describe as“ pretty.” Her literary 
style, however, is very good. 


The scene of the next two stories on our list is neither 


England nor fairyland, and we are glad of the change. It 
would be a good thing if more children’s books were written 
about other countries, as it is enlarging to the mind to hear 
of strange but true manners and customs. 
Four Towers is in Italy, near Siena, and a little half-English girl 
whose mother is an Italian goes out to spend some months 
with her old aunt, Caterina Maria di Monte Cassino. 
simple life led by this Italian lady and her two old servants 
Nanina and Vanna, in her fine old feudal castle, is charmingly 
described. Benedetta, the little girl, is taken to see the sights 
of Siena, chief among them being the Palio, the horse-race 
and general festa held every August. 
is cleverly given to the story by Benedetta’s faculty of 
seeing and hearing Dino, a little boy who lived and died at 
the time of the Renaissance, and whose picture hangs in the 
castle. 
to some of the strange and delightful animals she had seen 
represented at the Palio, among them being a fierce-looking 
but estimable dragon. The coloured pictures by Mr. Stephen 
Reid, and the black-and-white drawings by Mr. D. Andrews 
are good. 


The Castle of the 


The 


A touch of romance 


He is a charming child, and introduces Benedetta 


The Twins in Ceylon gives a vivid picture of the East from 


a child’s point of view. The story begins with a description 
of the delights of a sea voyage, and the pleasure experienced 


by the twins of actually seeing the places they had read of 
in their “jography” books. Ceylon itself was an enchanted 
land to them, and as their father and mother took them to 
stay with relations who also had children, their experiences 
and adventures were many and varied. They were taken to 
see a herd of elephants, among other things, and they had 
an uncomfortable feeling that “away in Ceylon under the 
palm-trees, you feel that the elephant is in his own country 
and that if he does not choose to have you there, he can just 
lift up one huge foot—and, well, you would be as flat as the 
flattest of pancakes.” Then there was an adventure with a 
snake-charmer, and another when the children were nearly 
drowned, so altogether the book is full of “movement.” It is 
also plentifully illustrated by Mr. A. E. Jackson. 

The Enchanted Wood is a story of four nice boys and girls 
who spent a few days in the company of a delightful elderly 
fairy. The children happened to be left to their own devices 
for a time, and they luckily fell in with the friendly Pumper- 
nickel, who made them free of the woods and taught them 
many fairy accomplishments, such as the languages of the 
birds and beasts, and the faculty of growing small enough to 
float through a keyhole. Though most of the animals liked 
the old fairy, some of them bore him a grudge, and the 
children’s dog ‘Spider’ was jealous of him and managed to 
tear up his magic cap; so poor Pumpernickel has to disappear 
for ever in the last chapter. Mr. Harry Rountree’s illustra- 
tions are excellent. We would particularly call the reader's 
attention to the ones facing pp. 58 and 80. The first of these, 
two birds flying against a filmy background of clouds, is very 
happy both as to colour and design; and the second, in which 
the old fairy is holding a mouse in his arm, has more than a 
touch of pathos in it. 

The Man from the Moon is quite a good mixture of nursery 
and fairyland. Doods and Bubbles, the two children of the 
book, are merry little people, with plenty of mischievous 
spirits, and the creatures in the fairy chapters are the 
orthodox Dragon, Princess, Frog, and Wooden Soldier, to 
say nothing of the Man from the Moon himself. The illus- 
trator, Mr. F. Watkins, bas acquired some of Mr. Arthur 
Rackham’s mannerisms without his fantastic charm. 

“Strange Tales for Children” is the sub-title of King 
Blacksack and his Sword, and they are indeed remarkable. 
Three little Princes, Pat, Kit, and Bob, are taken by the 
Princess “in charge” to spend a holiday at an enchanted 
castle. There they begin by destroying an aggravating kind 
of brownie, with the result that the queer creature's father, 
King Blacksack, pursues the boys in a spirit of revenge. 
Scanderbag Bill, the mischievous imp who was killed, left 
a book behind him full of interesting stories which the little 
Princes read whenever they were not circumventing the 
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King’s plots. In this way the author has managed to introduce 
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plenty of variety, as whenever the adventures hang fire 
there is the book of short stories to take their place. Mr. 
©. W. Pilcher’s black-and-white illustrations are not very 
interesting, but there are plenty of them. 

In Son Riley Rabbit and Little Girl we are told how a wild 
grey mother rabbit and her baby made friends with a child. 
We gather from the “Explanation” at the beginning that 
they were creatures of the little girl’s imagination, but they 
are none the less pleasant to read about. The scene is laid in 
America, and the local colour of “ darkies,” melon-patch, and 
chewing-gum furnishes a familiar background fora rabbit story. 
It is difficult to pick out any special peculiarity in this 
American child’s book, but the contrast with English examples 
is clearly marked, and makes an agreeable variety. The 
pictures are from photographs. Some of them are more 
successful than others. We would particularly draw the 
reader’s attention to the one called “Don’t you wish you had 
overalls, Son Riley Rabbit P” 

Miss Potter's new book will be received with acclamation in 
the nursery. Her charming little volumes are too well known 
to need much comment, and we will only say that ‘Ginger’ and 
‘Pickles’ are a cat and dog who keep a village shop, and who 
give unlimited credit to their customers. The illustrations 
are as good as the text. 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s Story of Forget-me-not and Lily-of- 
the-Valley is a charming little book. A good-natured lizard 
invites the spring and the summer flowers to meet at a ball, 
and the way the guests behave is described with delightful 
fancy and humour. Princess Forget-me-not was “civil and 
amiable to everybody, because she had been very strictly 
brought up by an old Hornet,” till she met Prince Lily-of- 
the- Valley, when “she asked at once that he might be pre- 
sented to her,” and they then spent the rest of the evening 
and the remainder of their lives together. The illustrations 
are very good, the colour being fresh and clear, and the 
flowers cleverly turned into people with a few light strokes. 

Children are generally very fond of collections of stories, 
verses, and pictures, and Partridge’s Annual is a good specimen 
of this kind of book. Among the contributors are Mrs. 
Quiller-Couch and Mrs. Molesworth, and some of Mr. Louis 
Wain’s customary cats and dogs are to be found in its pages. 
There are also articles which will interest older children, 
such as “‘ When Edison was a Boy,” “ How to Make a Magic 
Lantern,” and “ How to Paint Lantern Slides.” 

Buster, Mary-Jane, and Tige may please some people by its 
high spirits and rollicking fun, but for our part we prefer 
quieter children’s books. The illustrations are in a primitive 
style and the colours harsh. However, some of Buster’s 
tricks are funny, and just retribution follows the mischief. 

The idea of giving a child a picture-book that he can 
himself complete is a good one, and this “Noah’s Ark” 
volume of the “Glue Series” is ingenious and amusing. 
There are eight backgrounds of scenes in colours, and as 
many pages of animuls which have to be cut out and stuck in 
their places according to the directions, which are clearly 
expressed. 

A good book of old nursery rhymes is always welcome, and 
Miss E. Franklin Betts has made an attractive little volume, 
with a number of illustrations. The full-page pictures in 
colour would be more pleasing if the children were not 
drawn on euch a large scale. As it is, they are rather 
overpowering. 

THE LAST VOLUME OF “CONTEMPORARY 

FRANCKE.”* 
Eacu of M. Hanotaux’s four volumes has a hero, or, to speak 
more exactly, a leading figure. It is Gambetta who dominates 
this fourth volume: a genius, statesman, and patriot, but with 
certain flaws in each character caused by personal ambition 
and personal vanity,—flaws on which M. Hanotaux touches 
very lightly, for he bas a real admiration for the fiery 
Southerner who might have ruled France long, and would 
have done so but for his tragically early death. As readers 
of modern history will remember, it was after the crisis of 
May 16th, 1877, and the fall of the Jules Simon Ministry, that 
Gambetta became the most really formidable member of the 
party which, with the support of M. Thiers in his last days, 


* Contemporary France. By Gabriel Hanotaux. Translated from the French 
by E. Sparvel-Bayly. With Portraits. Vol. IV. (1877-1882), London: A. 
Constable and Co. [15s. net.) 





tae 
opposed Marshal MacMahon and the old Constitut; 
Conservative Government. sonal, 

The five following years were undoubted] 
important in the growing life of the Third re A = 
may be studied the rise and the early opinions of the rulers of 
our own day. In 1881 the programme of M. Clemenceay, fo 
instance, included the suppression of the Senate and of the 
Presidency of the Republic, besides the many changes in 
Church and State, military, social, financial, which have 
actually come to pass. 

These five years, during which, under Gambetta’s leadin 
influence, the future character of the French Republic — 
decided, and with which, therefore, M. Hanotaux concludes his 
history of her growth, were not years of distinction ag to 
foreign politics where France was concerned. It was partly 
the fault of her own statesmen, no doubt, that she gained no 
particular advantage from the Berlin Congress. It was not 
the fault of Gambetta, when in power, but of financiers more 
powerful still, that French interests in Egypt were allowed 
to decrease. “Gambetta had not forgotten the dictum of 
M. Thiers: ‘ Above all, never abandon Egypt!’ He had to 
learn that one cannot in France defend French interests with 
impunity.” 

Such a sentence betrays something of M. Hanotaux’s feeling 
with regard to the Government of which he was once a 
member, and hints pretty plainly the fact, not proved by 
him alone, that the position of a French Foreign Minister ig 
hard to surpass in difficulty. 

A good deal of this as of the former volumes is filled up with 
political debates and struggles which would not in themselves 
appeal much to the general reader, especially of another nation, 
But these Parliamentary and diplomatic details are inter. 
spersed, as before, with brilliant portraits and vivid sketches 
of contemporary history. The book is alive with personal and 
general interest, and no intelligent person is likely to lay it 
down unfinished. 


Here 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY.* 
THE desire so strongly expressed by Thackeray himself that 
no biography of him should be written cannot, we suppose, be 
regarded as a perpetual injunction. It will be forty-six years 
next Christmas Eve since the great novelist passed away, and 
a vast mass of published material has accumulated which 
sooner or later was bound to be utilised in more permanent 
and more connected form. At the same time, we cannot help 
a strong sense of repugnance at the thought that Thackeray's 
earnest wish has not been respected, at any rate during the life- 
time of his daughter. Mr. Lewis Melville contends, however, 
that the original embargo applies only to the members of the 
Thackeray family, and ten years ago he produced a Life which 
is the foundation of the two handsome volumes now before us. 
It is impossible to say that Mr. Melville is not legally within 
his rights; but the perusal of this, the latest tribute to the 
genius of the author of Vanity Fair, does not diminish our 
regret that Thackeray’s desires have been disregarded. This 
regret is increased by the fact that under the existing 
conditions any biography is bound to be unsatisfactory. A 
Memoir by one of his contemporaries, by some member of that 
brilliant band of Mid-Victorian penmen who knew him 80 
intimately and loved him so well, might have done for 
Thackeray what Lockhart did for Scott or Sir George 
Trevelyan for Macaulay. Forster’s Life of Dickens is by 
no means a model of biography, but it leaves at any rate a 
vivid personal picture from the hand of one who had been the 
novelist’s close companion for the greater part of his working 
career. Mr. Melville enjoyed no such advantage, and he 
cannot lay claim to the literary skill or the delicacy of per- 
ception which sometimes compensates for the lack of first-hand 
knowledge. He is here, as in all his work, painstaking and 
indefatigable ; he is enthusiastic and devoted, and there is 
much in his pages which will be both new and interesting to 
the majority of readers. He has left no stone unturned; his 
bibliography is a monument of patient and meticulous 
industry ; but he cannot truthfully be said to have brought us 
any nearer to the real Thackeray. On the other hand, he has 
pieced together from scattered sources a lucid if uninspired 
narrative ; he has traced every step in Thackeray’s literary 
* William Makepeace Thackeray : a Biography, including hitherto uncollected 
Letters and Speeches, and a Bibliography of 1,300items. By Lewis Melville. With 
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sorimage ; and he has illustrated his theme with copious and 
ee, notations from the novels and the miscellaneous 
appost “picckerey was a profuse and most entertaining 
py and he corresponded freely with his friends of 
a ae on the other side of the Atlantic; much of this 
S apentenst has been published in one form or another, 
pi has been drawn upon for the present purpose. Mr. Melville, 
of reoyer, presents us with a really admirable collection of 
motenits of Thackeray taken at all stages of his life and by 
every variety of artist. We would draw particular attention 
to the hitherto unpublished drawing by Daniel Maclise dated 
1835, and to the copy of the painting executed after the 
novelist’s death by Sir J ohn Gilbert and now in the possession 
of the Garrick Club. The book is dedicated to his fellow- 
members of the Titmarsh Club, of which Mr. Melville was one 
of the originators, and it will doubtless find an appreciative 


public among them. 





THE ART OF BUILDING.* 

Tu13 book is full of ideas, and any one who cares for the art 
of building will find it interesting from beginning to end. 
Each lecture is by an expert who deals with his own subject, 
and thus we get that freshness of view and vitality of statement 
which come only from the man who has done the thing he 
writes about. The lecture on “The Common-sense Use of 
Materials” by Mr. R. W. Schultz is excellent. In it the 
practical needs of the day are fully taken into account, and 
the builder is told how by the use of a little ingenuity he can 
often modify the ugliness of modern necessities, especially in 
regard to cheapness. Mr. Schultz instances the distressing 
effect a new red-brick cottage with a purple slate roof 
produces in stone districts, such as the Cotswolds or Somerset- 
shire. Of such an eyesore he says :— 

“Tt would have been just as easy, if brick were really the 

cheapest material, to have either roughcast it, toning the rough- 
cast to a tint that would harmonise with the prevailing colour of 
the local stone, or to merely put on the brick a thick wash of lime 
and sand coloured as the other. Then as to the roof, a little 
trouble would have found a grey slate that would have cost little 
if any more than the other.” 
It is by such methods as these that it is best to 
fight the real love of ugliness which so often shelters 
itself under a utilitarian disguise. Mr. A. Romney Green’s 
lecture on “‘The Influence of Tools on Design” is very 
instructive. In it he considers the curious result that 
the more elaborate tools become, the less interesting is 
the work produced by them. The reason for this is that 
the user of an elaborate and labour-saving appliance has to 
put less thought into his work than if he used a simple tool. 
In truth, it is the tool which is the work of art, and not its 
product. With machinery has come the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of the same design, with the inevitable result that out of 
sheer weariness the craftsman rushes into those individual mon- 
strosities made familiar to us by Arts and Crafts Exhibitions. 
Of the times when there existed a living tradition in crafts- 
manship Mr. Green truly saya: “There will be a class of 
tables, for instance, of a given period, which are like leaves of 
the same tree, all nearly, but no two exactly alike.” In 
speaking of modern furniture-making Mr. Charles Spooner 
discloses a truly deplorable state of things. He says:—“I 
am told on all sides that directly a man shows he is taking 
any interest in his work he is at once put on to another job, in 
case he should take a little longer by doing his work as well 
as possible!” As Mr. Spooner suggests, this indeed is a 
thing that the Carpenters’ Company might do well to inquire 
into. Many other subjects, such as leadwork, ironwork, and 
plasterwork, are ably dealt with in this most informing 
volume, which is a delightful contrast to so much now published 
about the arts that is merely superficial and at second hand. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
sea 
IRISH FAIRIES.+ 
Mx. Graves gives us in his preface a list of the Irish fairy 
tribes. There were formidable creatures among them, the 
Pias!, for instance, now happily confined to lakes—one hears 
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everywhere the story of these huge lake-dwellers—but once 
wont to wander about the country swallowing heroes, who had 
hard work to cut their way out again. There was the 
Clobher-ceann, a small Silenus who dwelt in a drunkard’s 
cellar; the Lepracaun, the sprite who, if you managed him 
properly, showed the way to fortune; and the Geen-canach, 
youngest, surely, of all the clans, if he was to be seen with a 
dudeen in his mouth. Some of the doings of these strange 
beings are told in the fairy-tales which Mr. Graves has 
collected with great pains and arranged in a volume daintily 
decked with appropriate adornments. Among these the 
initial letters, with the quaint heads and limbs interspersed, 
are noticeably good. 

Mr. Graves marshals before us in his table of “Contents” 
an imposing array of names. Of an older generation 
we see Samuel Lover and William Carleton. These have 
a touch of the special kind of humour which was in 
those days held to be an essential characteristic of all 
things Irish, We seem to hear the brogue as the people 
talk, and it is not wholly in keeping with the fairy- 
tale. Another voice from the past is Mrs. Juliana Horatia 
Ewing's. This gives us “The Hillman and the Housewife.” 
The housewife was a good manager, who was ever on 
the look-out to make the best of both worlds. She gave 
away useless things for the good of her soul. A “hillman” 
comes to her door to borrow a saucepan. “Give him the 
old one out of the cupboard, the one that leaks,” she cries 
to the girl. The good people, she knows, are great at 
mending. Sure enough it is brought back next day neatly 
mended. At supper-time the maid pours a quart of milk into 
it, and without any reason, as it seems, it is burnt. “Careless 
slut!” cries the mistress; “there’s a quart of good milk 
lost !"’ “That's twopence,” cries a voice from the chimney. 
She pours in two quarts herself, and in a couple of minutes 
this boils over and is spoilt. “Two full quarts of milk 
gone!” she cries in a rage. “ And that’s fourpence,” says 
the voice. 

Prominent among the names of to-day is that of Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, whose Gaclic enthusiasm finds here an 
appropriate field of action. He has adopted the practice, 
and has been imitated by some of his disciples, of 
taking down these folk-lore tales from the lips of Irish 
peasants. It is an excellent plan, and probably yields 
valuable results, though we are inclined to doubt whether 


the quick-witted and imaginative Irish are the best 
mediums for the transmitting of such matters. If an 


English man or woman tells us an eld story or song, 
we may be sure that we have it substantially in the 
shape in which it came to the repeater. The English mind 
has not the wit to alter it. We do not feel the same 
assurance about the Irish. They are like the Greek rhapso- 
dists, who put not a little of their own into the Homer whom 
they recited. “The King of the Black Desert” is the 
chief of Dr. Hyde’s three contributions. This was told 


to a friend of his, and now appears for the first 
time literally translated into English. It has all the 


characteristics of the folk-lore story, though we do not 
venture to say that the Higher Criticism could not find a 
weak place in it. The late Mr. W. Lurminie was in 
the habit, we are told, of collecting stories in the same 
way. His “Red Pony” is an equally typical specimen. 
What could be more characteristic than the pony saying 
to the boy whom the King has sent to fetch the healing- 
water from the East: “Kill me or I must kill you”? 
He kills her, and there come out from the inside two 
black ravens and one small one. The two drink their 
fill of blood, and then the little one goes in on the 
same errand. The boy shuts him in, and will not release 
him till the big ones fetch the healing-water. They yield 
ut last and bring it. He mends the pony and does othcr 
wonders with it. There is a charming inconsequence about 
the whole which seems to us a sign of the primitive. 
Not by any means primitive, on the other hand, is “Dora 
Sigerson’s” “ Fairy Changeling.” There is a quaint pathos 
about the compassion of the human mother whose child 
has been taken by the fairies, but who has come to love the 
changeling. It is very pretty to sce how she is brought “to 
love the weak wee wean the best,” but we are quite sure that 
the old singer would never have dreamed of such a thing. 





wu. The Irish Fairy Bock, By Alfred Perceval Graves, London: T. Fisher 
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It is very modern and—shall we say ?—very sentimental. 
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LIGHT AND MAGNETISM.* 

We suppose there will be, as there has been, a steady 
succession of books, technical and popular, on the subject of 
light. The same thing is said over and over again, and some 
may wonder whether they are all necessary ; but if an interval 
of five years elapsed without the issue of a book dealing with 
the many branches of natural science a chorus of protestations 
would arise. Few written ten years ago can be called up-to- 
date. The fact is, no science is stationary, and the standpoint 
is always altering. It is not only this; new and interesting 
sidelights are being thrown on natural wonders, our imagina- 
tions are appealed to from unexpected quarters, and the 
sum as well as the appetite of youthful knowledge grows. 
Perhaps this is the real factor in the production of books of 
this class. Little Henry will not be written and talked to in 
the old way, and the result is a literature suitable for him and 
those twice his age. We realise this in reading Dr. Houston’s 
Light. It is true, he begins with a fairy-story—and, speaking 
frankly, we could do without it—but he goes on to unfold the 
ever wonderful facts of light with attractive illustrations and 
sidelights. It will generally be found that a writer of a 
popular account has made one part of his subject markedly 
clear or interesting. We may instance the chapter on lenses as 
combining both qualities. Again, when discussing peculiarities 
of eyesight the author brings home to us some important and 
very-much-to-the-point facts. The story of the colour-blind 
Quaker who went to a meeting in crimson stockings under 
the impression that they were grey will appeal to some of 
Now and again Dr. Houston indulges in a somewhat 
tantalising and not always crystal-clear brevity; but this 
is rare. 

So little is known about magnetism, and the great uses to 
which its co-operation with electricity enables it to be put are 
so remarkable, that it is with a real fascination we read Dr. 
Houston’s chapters on its history. What could be more 
interesting than the selection of the different kinds of steel 
required to produce, one a powerful, the other an enduring or 
permanent magnet, and yet another which shall furnish the 
best combination of these qualities? The accidental character 
of magnetism—for we can scarcely call it anything else—is 
its most striking feature. In one instance an iron bar, 
because it happened to be in a window frame extending north 
and south, became magnetised. Scientifically and commer- 
cially speaking, the most interesting development of 
magnetism has been the power we have gained of magnetising 
bodies by sending a current of electricity through them. 
The nature of this force is unknown to us, yet we handle it, 
can produce it, make it fetch and carry, drive motor-cars, and 
do many things now become the commonplaces of modern 
convenience. The heading of one of the chapters in this 
volume is a very good and a very striking one. It is “The 
Great Twin Brethren.” We can produce magnetism by an 
electric current, and when that was discovered by one man 
another said to himself that we ought to be able to produce 
electricity by the passage of the magnetic flux. How no 
human being could foretell, or ever would have foretold but 
by incessant experimenting, and Faraday did it. 

Every one who has had the most rudimentary scientific 
training ought to be able to accompany Dr. Houston in these 
generally lucid and often luminous explanations of the 
wonders of magnetism. In one sense it is degrading to the 
human being to make use of all these astonishing develop- 
ments of the telephone, the gramophone or phonograph, and 
the combination of the two, without understanding their 
working, which is after all not very abstruse. Let us then try 
to follow, however uncertainly, these achievements, which are 
altering the whole tenor of civilised life. We cannot all 
become inventors, but nothing is more surely true than that 
on the general sum of our knowledge depends the start, the 
flying start we may cull it, of our children. 


ns. 





The Wonderful River. By John A. Hamilton. (H. R. Allenson. 
8s. 6d.)—This book belongs, it may be said, to a graver kind of 
literature than do most of those which are noticed in these 
columns. To complete the title, we add “and other Addresses 
to Young People.” In fact these chapters—thcy number in all 
sixty-three—are sermons of a sort. But if the word suggests 
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about them. Mr. Hamilton’s usual method is to take so 
sight, or some set of facts, and draw in a very racy and pleasant 
fashion moral from them. So, to teach his young readers that 
tastes differ, or, to put it more generally, that we must allow for 
other ideas of life and happiness than our own, he takes them to 
a pond. A beetle who has not long come into existence cannot 
imagine how a worm can be content to live in the mud; a frog pities 
the beetle for being condemned to live in the water, while he 
having just left off being a tadpole, can disport himself upon the 
land; he in his turn is pitied by a wren because he has no feathers 
and cannot fly. The author has other ways of giving his readerg 
something to think about. They can learn from him, for instance 
the mythological significance of the modern scarecrow. (We 
doubt whether the thing is so useless for the purpose indicated by 
its name as he thinks,—only it should be made up into human 
semblance with as much art as possible.) Then he takes up an 
old legend, or describes an old custom, as of the “ Rose-queen.” 
Altogether, he makes up a volume that will be found useful as well 
as pleasant. It may be put into the hands of elder children; in 
the case of the younger, the parent and teacher might keep it and 
make use of its contents as may seem best. 


Cassell’s Magazine. (Cassell and Co. 5s.)—An old favourite 
this, which certainly gives as much for its modest price as any 
one can expect. Mr. F. W. Walker, who undoubtedly knows 
what he is talking about, opens the volume with an account of 
the Territorials. Among the other contents we notice a humorous 
sketch by Mr. Pett Ridge ; a story which introduces a variety of 
the “detective” genus, “Lady Molly of Scotland Yard,” which is 
prefaced by Mr. A. B. Cooper’s “ Women as Detectives” ; a paper 
by Mr. Charles Tibbets on Krupp’s great factory of war implements; 
and an account of the new Canadian Transcontinental Railway, 
which is to cost £20,000,000 (not a third, by the way, of the capital 
of one of our “heavy” lines). It is very difficult to choose out of 
articles themselves well chosen. We must not forget to mention 
“Changes in the Royal Navy.” The sailor of to-day is half, or more 
than half, an engineer.—-From the same publishers we have 
received another annual volume which seems admirably suited for 
the public for whom it is meant, The Girls’ Realm Annual (8s.) This 
same “Realm” has pretty wide borders, and the art of the thing 
is to keep the width without losing the distinctive character. 
There is much of course that might appeal to any reader, and 
some things that are special: what girls do, or ought to do—see Miss 
Alice Corkran’s very instructive “Chats with the Girl of the 
Period”—or might do. Here is a new occupation for women: 
“Trained Nurses for Dogs”! Another annual volume in 
which we are sure to find much good matter is Herbert Strang’s 
Annual (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). It 
is divided in something like equal portions between fiction and 
fact. There are some stories, historical and other, the editor 
himself contributing one of the time of Henry of Navarre; and 
there are papers on current topics, Mr. J. Owen writing about 
aeroplanes, &c., under the heading of “The Conquest of the Air,” 
and Mr. Langles Bullock on “ Wireless Telegraphy.” “The Quest 
of the South Pole,” by Richard Stead, deals with a subject which 
is now to the fore. The same, perhaps, may be said of the paper, 
“Bedroom Shooting,” in which Captain Mathew shows us how 
we may make ourselves good shots by practice at home. 


me natura) 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published a sumptuous 
edition of As You Like It (10s. 6d. net). The text, we are told, 
has been taken from the Oxford edition. The illustrations, forty 
in number, are by Mr. Hugh Thomson. We have said enough to 
show that this is one of the best gift-books of the season; it 
would adorn any room.— Another very handsome volume with a 
very different charm is The Fairy-Tales of the Brothers Grimm, 
Translated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, with Illustrations by Arthur 
Rackham (A. Constable and Co., 15s. net). Some of the illustra- 
tions have, we think, been used before, and, as every one knows, 
the literary matter is familiar. Still, the book may be taken as 
substantially a new one. The artist’s originality and power are 
exhibited in a striking way. The characteristics of his art lend 
themselves with a peculiar aptitude to the subject with which he 
deals.——Another attractive volume may be mentioned along with 
these: Legends and Stories of Italy for Children, by Amy Steedman 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 7s. Gd. net). It is not, perhaps, very easy 
to distinguish between “legends” and “stories”; possibly the 
legend has something of the nature of a parable. St. Mark and 
the Fisherman may be taken as an example. One of the most 
characteristic of the stories is that of “Stellante and Bartolo.” 
Bartolo is the son of a merchant prince of Venice, Stellante the 
kidnapped daughter of the Grand Turk. Obviously this is a 
situation which admits of no little development. The pictures 
which illustrate the volume are attractive. 


The Arabian Nights. Retold by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Smith. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.)—The tales have beem 
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and well told, and the illustrator, Mr. Maxweil 
the efforts of the twe collaborators with 
admirable pi . We do not remember to have seen 
picture more instinct with the spirit of the Arabian Nights than 
ich has been chosen for frontispiece. The judicious course 

ving g few stories unabridged has been followed. The usual 
co”, to the Nights has been omitted, and, indeed, we can 
well do without it. The stories number ten. The best 
ws are “The Fisherman and the Genie,” “ Aladdin,” “ Ali 
Sinbad”; after these come “The Talking Bird, the 


” and o 
rar Te Tree, and the Golden Water,” “The Young King of the 


¥ » «Gulnare of the Sea,” “Prince Agib,” “The City of 
Black Isles, : = ot 
Brass,” “Codadad and his Brothers. Somewhat different, as 
being, it may be, adapted to a younger audience, is The Arabian 
Nights, Selected and Retold for Children by Gladys Davidson 

(Blackie and Son, 5s.) Sinbad heading the procession is followed 
by the familiar company, Ali Baba and Aladdin among them. 
__Iess known, but not unworthy of its companion, is The 
Gateway of Romance (T. Nelson and Sons, 5s. net). In this Miss 
Emily Underwood tells anew some of the legends which 
William Morris enshrined in his “Earthly Paradise.” Among 
these are the legends of Ogier the Dane, Bellerophon, Perseus, 
Atalanta, and Psyche. The retelling seems to have been 
efficiently done. 

The Children’s King Arthur (H. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1s. Gd.) is a collection of stories retold from Malory 
and Tennyson. We could have done without Vivien and Merlin. 
_—Yarious books about animals, all good in their way, have to 
be mentioned. In The Bird Book (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net) the 
coloured picturings by Mr. William Foster are particularly good, 
while Mrs. May Byron furnishes appropriate descriptions.—— 
Babes and Birds, Verses by Jessie Peps, Drawings by Charles 
Robinson (Blackie and Son, 2s.), is suited for younger children. 
The verses are ingeniously instructive; the babe recagnises the 
bird from the coloured picture and supplies the missing word,—an 
exercise in natural history and literature-—— The Twins, by Cecil 
Aldin (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), is a comic 
aceount of the troubles of two puppies———-A Wonder-Book of 
Beasts, Edited by F. J. Harvey Darton (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co., 6s.), aims at showing the beasts through a human medium, 
not as they are in Nature, but as man has conceived them. This 
point of view is illustrated by the longest story in the book, 
“ Reynard the Fox.” The pictures by Miss Margaret Clayton are 
very good. We have here a happy thought well carried out.—— 
Dollikin Dutch (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, Is. 6d.), 
with its quaint pictures, should amuse the children——Of 
periodical volumes we have received Cassell’s Annual for Boys and 
Girls (Cassell and Co., 3s. 6d.), an excellent book for young 
children, and Bo Peep (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), which will suit 
children yet younger. 

Ford ef H.M.S. ‘Vigilant’ By Staff-Surgeon T. T. Jeans. 
(Blackie and Son. 5s.)—Mr. Jeans follows up with this volume 
an earlier book of naval adventure, “ Mr. Midshipman Glover, R.N.” 
Richard Ford, son of a Devonshire parson, passes out of the 
* Britannia’ in a satisfactory way as a Midshipman, and joins the 
‘Vigilant,’ the ship of which a great crony of his father is in com- 
mand. All this preliminary matter is finished with businesslike 
speed, and by the time we have reached the twenty-fifth page or 
80 we are, so to speak, in close pursuit of the pirates,—the scene, 
it must be understood, is in Chinese waters. ‘Then follows a story 
filled full of adventure, the scrious being relieved by an occasional 
touch of the comic. It is told by various hands,—the Midshipman 
himself, the Commander of the ‘Vigilant’ and a Captain of 
Marines. The plan has its advantages. Each narrator can use an 
appropriate style. 

The Middy ef the ‘ Blunderbore.” By Lieutenant C. Gleig, BLN. 
(W.and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Gleig has planned his new book 
on time-honoured lines. Pirates have done duty over and over 
again as a theme for boys’ stories. But they never fail in their 
“ppeal to youthful imaginations, and the writer treats his 
subject with freshness and vigour. The ‘ Blunderbore’ is a ship 
om the China Station, and the hero and his friends have many 
other adventures and difficulties quite unconnected with the 
“black flag.” We somehow feel that Mr. Gleig is not so happy 
m this part of his story. We are left with the feeling that, 
though the author’s grasp of technicalities where his own pro- 
fession is concerned is undoubted, the same can hardly be said of 
his excursions into fiction. Broxmore in particular, and the 
incidents connected with him, strike us as being overdrawn and 
lacking in cohesion. 

Dick Trawle. By W.C. Metcalfe. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.)—This is 
not a very artistic piece of work. A self-made man might be as 
overbearing as Mr. Nalder, but he would hardly be simple enough 
to take the swindling Guy Pember at his own valuation, Other 





details in the story scem imcongruons, and same of the incidents 
are fairly worn out by long usage. 

Wot Out. By Kent Carr. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 5s.)—Wo 
are safe in saying that Henry Gothard is the most unconventional 
head-master ever delineated in schoolboy fiction. We have known 
men who did not answer to the ordimary type, but it has required 
more enterprise than the tellers of school-stories possess, or have 
thought necessary, to portray one who is distinctly the hero of the 
narrative. Wot Out, then, is not only an excellent story—for 
several boys in it are most interesting and lifelike characters— 
but it has a thoroughly original head-master, who, succeeding 
a most effective man, first makes himseii intensely disliked, 
and at last wins the school over completely. We have read 
the tale with unflagging appreciation, and it is only a compliment 
to the author when we add that one or two criticisms are 
unavoidable. A school to all intents and purposes is a palace of 
truth, and a fierce light beats on masters as well as boys, but to 
throw the limelight on Henry Gothard quite so continuously 
seems to us one mistake, and to give the boys the freedom and 
license they use towards him another. A boy wonld say s0 
himself. The attitude of the head boy Hervey is very nearly 
unthinkable. He is a prig, too, but that is a mistake of another 
kind. The author has the right to develop his theme as he thinks 
best, but the moral teaching of a school-tale must come first. 
However, the story is excellent in many ways. It is never weak 
or dull, there are stirring scenes in it, and the dramatic interest is 
well sustained. The humour is abundant, and so are the cleverness 
and ingenuity of the boys. There are materials and ideas enough 
in it to furnish three ordinary tales of school life, and it must be 
pronounced one of the best books of its class for the year. 


Swift and Sure. By Herbert Strang. (H. Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Strang has a laudable desire for 
the bettering of the South American Republics. Perhaps the 
first step may be the making English people interested in them, 
and the beginning of this again the telling of good stories, 
not without a moral, of what goes on within their borders. 
Here we begin in a most promising way by Will Pentelow 
killing a jaguar with a hydroplane. Will and his hydroplane 
play an important part in Venezuelan affairs, and those who 
share Mr. Strang’s sympathies cannot do better than read about 
them. 

Through the Heart of Tibet. By Alexander Macdonald. (Blackie 
and Son. 6s.)—Mr. Macdonald loses no time in introducing his 
readers into an atmosphere of horror and mystery. A remark- 
able-looking traveller who steps with a masterful air into the 
Southampton express, closely followed by two dangerous-looking 
Asiatics, is seen in their hands a few hours afterwards in a London 
street. After this excitement succeeds excitement till, happier 
than their predecessors, the travellers reach Lhasa and are not 
disappointed. Tibet, which still lies, for the most part, in dark- 
ness, is just the scene for a story of this kind. 

Kinsman and Namesake. By R. Stead. (Blackie and Son. 
2s. 6d.)—This “Story of the Days of Henry IV.” has to do with 
the troubles in the North which ended in the death of Archbishop 
Scrope. The King, as might be expected, does not appear to 
advantage; but it must be remembered that a Monarch with a 
doubtful title who found himself charged with the murder of his 
Sovereign, irreligion, and every other possible offence, as in the 
famous “ Articles of York,” would naturally be furious with the 
prelate who seemed to be responsible for their publication,—they 
were posted on the church doors in York. It must have been 
something serious that urged him to execute a great ecclesiastic. 
Such grave questions are better avoided; otherwise, the story is 
ga rd enough. 

The Voyage of the ‘Sesame” By A. C. Curtis. (H. Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Hunting for gold in the Arctic 
Circle, as depicted by Mr. Curtis, is a pursuit that does not lack 
for incident. And when the three Trevelyans decide to seek their 
fortunes in such a manner they realise that it is no task to be 
lightly undertaken. For there are not only the perils incident to 
Arctic travel to be encountered, but man is also against them. 
For with the chart which is to guide them George Trevelyan has 
received a warning that others know of its existence, and will 
stand at nothing to obtain possession of the precious secret it 
contains. It will be seen from these outlines that Mr. Curtis has 
a very thrilling story to unfold. He does it full justice, and the 
result is a book that we can very thoroughly recommend, 


The Red Caps of Lyons. By Herbert Hayens. (W. and R, 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—This “ Story of the French Revolution” is a 
well-executed piece of work. Nowhere, not even in Paris itself, 
did the great movement assume a more varied form, This helps 
the writer of fiction; he finds a relief, for instance, in describing 





the battle between the troops and the Lyonese Jacobins. The 
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book smells not a little of powder and blood; but young people 
aro not so much troubled by that as are their elders. 


The Lost Empire. By Captain Charles Gilson. (H. Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 63.)—The “Empire” is the dominion 
which Napoleon sought to establish in the East, where his 
dreams took in India as well as Egypt. Tom Nunn is a young 
naval officer who has something to do with the events by which it 
came to pass that this Empire was lost, not won. This is the 
main plot of the book, and in viow of this we are inclined to think 
that the adventures in France, where the hero is mixed up with 
the country’s domestic quarrels, are somewhat too much pro- 
longed. In themselves they are good enough, but they are a little 
out of proportion. The tale is more than three parts told when 
we get to the battle of the Nile, which the hero, who is a prisoner 
of war, sees from ‘ L’Orient.’ Then we are taken to India, and are 
present at the siege of Seringapatam. We would gladly have had 
more of this part of the book. 

The Luck of Ledge Point. By Dorothea Moore. (Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d.)—This story takes us back something more than a 
century to days when England was looking out for French 
invaders. The heroes are a pair of twins, a certain Sir Gabriel 
and his sister Elsie, and they do singular service for their county, 
and, indeed, for England. There is an obvious appropriateness to 
the present day, though there would have to be changes of 
characters if the parallel were to be made exact. But the point is 
that as English boys and girls were roused in those days to think 
of their country, so they must be, and indeed are, now. A very 
good story is this “Tale of 1805.” 


The Little Tin Soldier. By Graham Mar. (W.and R. Chambers. 
2s, 6d.)—We need not criticise the romance of this story. The 
heirs to peerages are not often kidnapped, but they may be,— 
there is, or used to be, a business of this kind in the United States 
which had to do with the children of millionaires. But when this 
particular heir, having been recovered, goes to Eton, we are on 
more familiar ground. The Provost and the Head-Master are not 
the same officials, and the time-honoured castigation is given with 
a birch, not with a cane, nor on the hand, but elsewhere. 


The Master of the Rebel First. By J. Howard Brown. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co, 2s. 6d.)—The organised mischief which can 
dwell in a class of boys devoid of all discipline is described with 
undeniable accuracy and considerable relish by Mr. Howard 
Brown, and one sympathises with tho unfortunate masters who 
try to tackle the “Rebel First.” The incident of the “Parrot 
Pageant” is amusing, and the turning of the tables by the new 
master and new broom, Paul Parrett, very complete. Mr. Parrett, 
the hero of the story, is a good character, and Polson, the bad boy 
and villain, is well drawn. The other actors are somewhat crudely 
outlined, but there are many dramatic incidents in the story ; it 
is well written, and the tricks of the boys are most ingenious. 
Mr. Brown knows boys, how smart and how wicked they can be, 
so that from start to finish thero are no dull moments with the 
“Rebel First,” who are about as ingenious a set of young rascals 
as can be found in print. One may well ask, without being 
thought timidly apprehensive, whether it is quite wise to suggest 
such ideas to boys, who are without nerves and excellent imitators. 
However, their elders and betters have an opportunity of being 
forewarned, and they might do worse than follow the fortunes of 
Paul Parrett, who conquers the “ Rebel First.” 


First at the Pole. By Captain Frank H. Shaw. (Cassell and Co. 
5s.)—T wo rival explorers, English and American, shaking friendly 
hands at the Pole, which they have both contrived to reach, is a 
very pretty idea. Just now the words do not call up pleasing 
thoughts. Perhaps the title was not very well chosen. Whatever 
the associations of the words, they ought not to interfere with the 
enjoyment of Captain Shaw’s story of adventuro, 


Palm Tree Island. By Herbert Strang. (H. Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Strang takes up the old 
Crusoe theme, and makes a capital story out of it. Thero is 
nothing specially new about it. The mutiny, the landing of the 
hero and his humble friend (not a man Friday, but a ship boy), the 
discovery of how to make fire—they fail, as we believe all white 
men fail, in making it out of two sticks—and all the rest of the 
Crusoe circumstances, including, of course, the savages, are here. 
We have seen them before, and in unskilful hands they might be 
tiresome; but Mr. Strang has the art of making an old story 
new. One of his qualifications is the ease and naturalness of 
his dialogue. 


Kit Carson in the Rockies. By Everett McNeil. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 5s.)—The “Rockies,” it must be understood, are not 
the Canadian range which we commonly understand by the name. 
The story opens with the arrival of a caravan in Santa Fé, and we 
learn that the hero, who at that time is missing, must be looked 
for somewhere between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. 


The two lads who have to look for him, and for 80Me mrster: 

papers also—it seems necessary to have a mystery of tesa ne, 
promise themselves a good time while they are about the — 
have it, not, of course, without some things which te vend 
reckoned on the per contra side. Buffaloes—therg —- to be 
buffaloes outside the Yellowstone Park—grizzly bears, and tye 
were there to supply the sweets and bitters of a hunter’s en 
McNeil knows how to tell a story of this kind, and will can 
readers with him unwearied to the end. on 


Seeing the World. By Ascott R. Hope. 
Darton, and Co. 5s.)—The young mountaineer whose advent 
are told in this story isa Tyrolese. First we see him as a — 
boy in his native place, and accompany him on an exciting “on 
for a vulture’s nest. A quarrel with his employer sends him to 
seek his fortune elsewhere; and he has a variet y of experienc 
grave and gay, which Mr. Ascott Hope relates for us with bs 
accustomed skill. We do not know that any of them is better 
than the day of his wanderings in London. He has by this time 
been enlisted in the service of an Austrian Archduke with whom 
he had been brought in contact at home. Nothing could be better 
than the way in which the agony, so to speak, is prolonged—ho 
had gone out of the hotel in the morning without learning its 
name—and the happily contrived termination. Altogether, this 
is one of the most attractive stories of the season, and it is not a 
little set off by Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations, 


(Wells Gardner, 


Through Surging Waters. By Harry Davies. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This might be called a story of the educational 
ladder, only that we do not get into contact with educational 
interests. Where the ladder comes in is that it brings the hero, 
and through him the heroine—they are brother and sister— 
into contact with another brother and sister of superior rank who 
have much to do with thoir after lives. If Frank had not gone 
up to Oxford, Rupert and Evelyn would not have come into 
his and his sister’s life. The story has merits, but there is , 
lack of fineness of drawing. The scene, for instance, where Rupert 
and Evelyn are rescued from drowning is of the poorest. Well. 
bred people could not have behaved so badly. 


Nathalie’s Sister. By Anna Chapin Ray. (H. Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Nathalie, whom some of our 
readers will probably remember, is the wife of Dr. McAlister 
Holden. Harry Arterburn, her brother, who misses her com- 
panionship very much, causes the youngest of the family, Peggy 
by name, to come on a long visit, and Peggy is something of a 
square “peg” in a round hole. This isa the situation at the 
opening of the story. It affords opportunities of which Miss 
Ray makes excellent use. The visitor, helped by ‘Sophia Smith, 
who is a very destructive staghound, makes things “hum” in 
very entertaining fashion. There is just the right admixture of 
the serious, 

By Creek and Jungle. By J. K. Leys. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 
2s.)\—Some mysterious Chinamen suddenly appear in a Scottish 
home and spread consternation in the family by informing them 
that the head is being held to ransom by piratical Malays. 
Young Ronald Macgregor and his friends take ship for the Far 
East and the quest begins. A buried treasure is at the root of all 
this evil, and the search for this and the unfortunate Macgregor 
comes to an exciting and more or less tragic finish. Shipwrecks 
and sundry vicissitudes of the sea prepare Ronald and his 
companions for their adventures in Borneo. It is a simple, 
straightforward story, told with some spirit, and with one 
or two stirring scenes. We can recommond it as healthy, 
wholesome, and interesting reading for boys who havo just 
reached their teens. 

Afloat on the Dogger Bank. By H.C. Moore. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Charlie Page’s father is about to buy 
some trawlers, and the boy conccives tho brilliant idea of going 
aboard one and finding out at first hand if the profits are as large 
as they are represented to be. He gocs as the cook’s substitute, 
has a rough time with the rascally skipper, and in a few days 
returns home with a Chinaman who has confided to him a valuable 
family secret,—an idol stuffed with precious stones. But we leave 
the larger part of the story for the reader to unravel, and he will 
follow with interest the voyage of Charlie Pago and Ching Wang 
to the land of the “ Boxers.” Whether a young fellow like Charlio 
Page would have been able to get on board a trawler so easily we 
may doubt; but once there his adventures are interesting. The 
story is distinctly well written, if the dialogue is not always ™ 
character, and the incidents aro handled with freshness and 
vigour. Afloat on the Dogger Bank is above the average in some 
respects ; it is a crisp and entertaining narrative, and w ill be sure 
to please boys. 

The Princess of the Revels. By L. T. Meado. (W. and B 
Chambers. 3s. 64.)—Faith King, daughter of a clergyman, loses 





her mother, and having no one to look after her is sent away by 
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er to be educated with her cousins, daughters of her 
e can imagine difficulties which would arise 
+ of this situation, jealousy, of course, being among them, for 
= if one may venture on so large a statement, is more 
jealousy, among women than amcag men. All this gives Mrs. 
coma ubject after her own heart. We cannot but think that 
Meade as ms characters scheme too elaborately. Still, she tells 
eae well; the dialogue is bright; and the moral is un- 
exceptionable. 
Barbara Bellamy, 
(W. and R. Chambers. 


her fath : 
mother’s sister. On 


“a Public School Girl.” By May Baldwin. 
3s. 6d.)—To write a really good boy’s 
gchool-story is no easy task, and a good girl’s school-story is, we 
imagine, even more difficult. Miss Baldwin has sought to produce 
a novel situation by representing a girl who has been brought up 
grandfather, who thoroughly disapproves of modern 


by an old : ’ ; 
vitls and their ways, especially of speech. The result of his 
2 a] system is really rather alarming. Barbara is a quite 


education 7 
hopelessly unnatural person, and when she is sent to school we 


must own to a distinct feeling of sympathy for her class. How 
she overcame their antipathy must be left for Miss Baldwin 
to tell. Suffice it to say that in the end she is liked “in 
spite of it all,” which says much for her and something for her 
schoolmates. 

Audrey's Awakening. By E. L. Haverfield. (H. Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Miss Haverfield has 
given us in her new book a variation on the theme of step- 
relationships. For it is with no prejudice against them that 
Audrey returns from school to meet her new stepfather and 
stepbrother. The manner in which friction arises is well 
worked out, and given the characters of Audrey and her 
prother, such friction was practically inevitable. All ends 
well, however, and Paul, the stepbrother, is particularly well 
drawn. We may perhaps be permitted to wonder that such a 
charming person as Mrs. Forbes should have such unattractive 
children as Audrey and Lionel, and to speculate unfavourably on 
the disposition of her first husband, or the effect of this world’s 
goods on children’s characters——Certainly the heroine of The 
Nicest Girl in the School, by Angela Brazil (Blackie and Son, 
2s. 6¢.), ran no risk of being spoilt in this manner. The 
eldest child in the family of a struggling doctor, Patty Hirst 
has been brought up in a good school for the eradication of self. 
And when a rich uncle sends her to Morton Priory she reaps the 
benefit of such a training. The narrative of her school life is well 
and briskly told, and we feel sure that all girl readers will unite 
with her schoolmates in thinking that Patty well deserves the prize 
for unselfishness and high endeavour which falls to her in the last 
chapter.—— Uncle Hilary’s Nieces, by C. G. Whyte (H. Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), is another story of a large family. 
We have to follow the fortunes of three nieces, and then there is 
Enid Langley, who is not a niece at all. Indeed, the tale chiefly 
turns round Enid, and how her advent into the family circle of 
the Frenshams affects the various members. Their adventures 
and trials are pleasantly described, but none of the characters 
stand out very distinctly, with the exception of cousin Alice, of 
whom we could wish to have seen more. But that would 
have meant another heroine, and already the stage is a little 
crowded, 

Her Little Kingdom. By Laura A. Barler-Snow. (8S. W. 
Partridge and Co, 2s. 6d.)—This is a domestic tale with a strongly 
defined religious purpose. Gwynneth, the heroine, has to leave 
the peaceful home where she has lived for years, and is brought 
into society of a very different kind,—a world where they play 
Bridge, and where a girl ceases to believe in God because, after 
praying that she might win and touching her amber cross, she 
loses a hundred pounds. There is a little over-colouring in this 
part of the tale, but the moral is excellent, and not, we should 
say, unneeded. 

Two Tapleby Boys. By Mrs. Neville Cubitt. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 3s.)—There is something of the Industrious and 
the Idle Apprentice in this story, only the Industrious helps the 
ldle to better things. It is a quite readable tale, constructed on 
familiar lines, 

Miss Manners, By Aileen Orr. (Andrew Melrose. 6s. net.)— 
“Miss Manners” is a domestic deity (more commonly known, we 
think, as “Mr. Manners”) often invoked by the guardians of 
childhood for the benefit of their charges. She or he is supposed 
to have special charge of the etiquette of the table. Here she 
appears in person, and works wonders with some children who 
certainly seem to have been in want of improvement. The story 
8 prettily told, and the skilful pencil of Mr. John Hassall makes 
it yet more effective. 


The Vanishing Princess, by Netta Syrett (D. Nutt, 5s. net), is a 
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Lucy May; or, The Cobweb Cloak. By Agnes G. Herbertson. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6¢.)—A pretty fancy is well worked out. 
A little maid who is discontented with her lot is enabled by a 
magic cloak to learn what other lives are like. She is a shoe- 
maker’s daughter, and she is a Princess; so she learns that she 
may as well be herself. More than once we have some good 
verses, and the pictures by Miss Margaret A. Tarrant are 
decidedly attractive. 

Matthew and the Miller. By Violet Bradby. (Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d.)—Here we have a mixture of fairy things and 
common things. On the whole, we prefer the old way, which 
brought one into fairyland without leaving any doubt about 
the place. For the new way, however, there is this’ to be 
said, that any boy or girl, walking in the most common of 
places, may come upon an elf or gnome. Such are the experiences 
of Matthew, 

The Little Black Princess of the Never-Never. By Mrs. Aeneas 
Gunn. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s.6d.)—We must find space for a 
notice of this “revised edition,” so charming is the story, so 
striking the illustrations. The little black Princess was a real person, 
a real Princess too, though her Royalty was Australian. Itisa 
striking adventure that introduces us to her. Her people were 
attacked by the Willeroo blacks, and fled, the Princess to the river, 
where she swam under water to the other bank, caught hold of the 
roots of a tree, and held her mouth and nose out of water under 
shelter of a water-lily leaf,—a considerable experience for a child 
of eight, all the more so as the river was the abode of crocodiles, 
Of this child Mrs. Gunn gives us a charming picture, of her ways 
and thoughts, what she said and what she feared,—the last being 
chiefly “ debbil-debbils.” Then there is a delightful account of 
how she learnt to read, or tried to learn,—she could not understand 
that the letters did not represent some definite object; the small 
letters, too, puzzled her very much. Finally, we hear how the 
bush-fever came upon her. She could no longer stay with the 
white folk, but must away to the bush. Only Mrs. Gunn believes 
that she will come back, because her last act was to give her a 
little pearl shell, which was her dearest treasure. 

The Story of the Little Merman, By Ethel Reader. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The “little merman,” having purchased for 
himself a human body from a dwarf of the mountains at the price 
of his fishy tail, which, indeed, he could hardly have kept, sets out 
on the search for a human soul. And he finds it, but with a 
happier result than was the experience of the unhappy Undine. 
How he finds it we will not say. It is all told in a very lively 
fashion, and with an undertone of what we may call “chaff” 
about which we do not feel so certain. There is a second story 
included in the volume, “The Queen of the Gnomes,” which is 
of the same quality. Both are set off with some excellent 
illustrations by Mr. Frank C. Papé. The “witch” (p. 223) is the 
very ideal of witches. 

Bravo Bob! By Andrew Home. (W.and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 
~—It sometimes strikes us—quite possibly we have already expressed 
the thought in print—that these stories of boys’ life are not im- 
proved, are even a little spoilt, by having a regular plot. Here wo 
are not particularly impressed by the dénodment ; on the other hand, 
some of the adventures are quite admirable. Such is the climbing 
up of the three friends to the top of the church tower, and their 
escape from it when they find that they have been locked in, 
The boys, too, are well individualised ; there is not one whom we 
cannot realise, Mr. Harold Copping’s illustrations are of excellent 
quality. 

Aylwin’s Friends. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers. 6s.) 
—There is nothing special about this story till we get through 
more than the first half. The jealousies and likings of school- 
girls, the social distinctions of a little town, and such subjects are 
familiar, and though Mrs, Meade handles them with the skill of a 
practised hand, make no great impression on the reader, But 
when we come to the Australian cousin Hal things are changed. 
Aylwin’s aunt, who keeps her brother’s house and looks very 
sharply after his daughter, goes out to Australia and brings back 
with her the four orphan children of her sister. Hal is the eldest 
of the four, and being preternaturally clever, discovers that 
his uncle, the Professor, cannot afford to keep the newcomers, 
So he sets himself and them—they go down in age as far 
as seven—to work. All this is told in the most amusing way. 
Perhaps it is a little farcical, but no one will be able to help 
laughing over it. 

The Little Torment. By Margaret Kilroy. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 2s. 6d.)—The theme is sufficiently familiar,—the 
spoilt child who is sent to school, astonishes her teachers and her 
fellows by her audacity, and gets into all kinds of trouble. We 
know, of course, that her nature is not bad au fond, and we are 
amused at her goings on. She is certainly better on paper than in 
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Three Girls in Mexico. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and Son. 
8s. 6d.) —The scene is unfamiliar, and, pictured as it is with no 
little skill, is interesting in no common degree. Then there is a 
secret of making some costly perfume out of yellow orchids which 
one of the heroines learns from an old Indian woman whom she 
rescues from her tormentors; but it does not play any great part 
in the story. The fortunes of the three girls are such that we follow 
them without any weariness. Three happy endings to love-stories 
seem, we suppose, to be too much of a good thing. One, there- 
fore, has to be interrupted; we are consoled by finding that the 
hero has been an Anarchist, and even told off to throw a bomb at 
a Grand Duke. 


Old English Stories. By F. J. Harvey Darton. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 1s. net.)—Here we have four stories from the 
Arthurian cycle, as “ Sir Gawain and the Knight” and others from 
elsewhere. The same publishers also send us Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men: Stories from Old Ballads, by Mary Macleod (1s. 
net). Weare glad to have the Knight, the Sheriff, Little John, 
and the rest introduced to us afresh by Miss Macleod.——The 
Netherleigh Children, by Evelyn Hunt (same publishers, 64.), 
belongs to a series of “Stories for Children of the Church.”—— 
With these we may mention a pleasing little volume for quite 
young children, Tiny True Tales of Animals, Edited by Mary 
Macleod (same publishers, 1s.) Dogs, of course, figure frequently 
in the tales; wo have cats, horses, and even bears. But the 
most amazing creature is a tiger who acted the part of a New- 
foundland, and saved two lads from drowning. Mr. Rountree’s 
illustration: «re good. An old favourite appears again in the 
“ Queen’s Trcasures Series ” (G. Bell and Sons, 2s. 6d. net). This 
is Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire, and other Tales, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
Illustrated by Alice Woodward. 


Sister Snow. By the Author of “The Lady of the 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—This is a charming 
story of modern Japan. It begins with the Festival of Dolls in 
the home of Yuki Chan, a delightful little girl. Early in the 
book she makes friends with an American boy, Dick Merrit, and 
the contrast between the East and West is cleverly brought out 
at their first meeting. Yuki’s father and mother were poor, but 
they had known better days, and the struggle for existence was a 
particularly hard one as the girl grew up. She learned a little 
English at a mission school, and when in course of time 
Dick came back to Japan, she inevitably lost her heart to 
him. He was a straightforward and honest man, who still looked 
on his little Japanese friend as an engaging child, and so the story 
ends on a note of hope for Yuki, and not as the tragedy that at 
one point seemed imminent. ‘Tho illustrations, by a Japanese 
artist, are very good, and add to the interest of this attractive 
little book. 


New Epririons.—A Book of Golden Deeds. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. (TIT. Nelson and Sons. 6s. net.)—This is a handsome 
volume, with spacious margins, plentiful illustrations, and a 
general “ get-up” befitting its subject,—the heroism of all ages 
and places, from the devotion of Alcestis onwards. Of the book 
itself nothing need be said. By the samo author we have the 
well-known story of The Little Duke (H. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1s.) Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Illustrated by George Soper. (Headley Brothers. 5s.) 

By Right of Conquest: with Cortes in Mexico, and A Final 
Reckoning: a Tale of Bush Life in Australia, by G. A. Henty 
(Blackie and Son, 3s, 6d. each); and from the same publishers, 
Three Fair Maids, by Katharine Tynan (3s. 6d.); The Log of a 
Privateersman, by Harry Collingwood (3s. 6d.) ; and The Starling, 
by Norman Macleod (13.) 


Little 
Decoration.” 
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Curistmas Carns, CALENDAR, AND LITERATURE FOR THR 
Burnp.—Christmas literary fare for the blind continues to be 
provided by the editors of the Braille Weekly Summary, Eltham, 
Kent. We notice that a squirrel adorns one of their new embossed 
Christmas cards. They publish an eighth series of “ Day by Day” 
devotional readings for a month, with extracts from writers saintly, 
episcopal, and lay. The Calendar for 1910 gives well-chosen mottoes 
from Tennyson, that for October blowing a counterblast to the 
suffragist craze. We congratulate tho editors of the Weekly 
Summary on the high level maintained by their newspaper, which 
supplies the blind in a handy and readable form with an intelligent 
and impartial report of the world’s doings both at home and abroad, 
the special interests of the blind being always kept in view. This 
paper retains the generous old custom of presenting its readers 
with a Christmas number, this year’s issue containing a story 
by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, “The Regeneration of Daisy Bell.” 
Its moderate price of sixpence post-free to non-subscribers suggests 
that it would make a possible and pleasant form of Christmas 
rard to send to blind friends. 
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Greek Architecture. By Allan Marquand. 
108. net.) —F rom such a book as this many wil 
how much is known about the details of co 
buildings. Here are to be found diagrams sh: 
combined with stone or brick, and how the 
roofs were laid and joined together. Considering how jiu) 
remains of Greek architecture, except in a very ruinous ~y 
ti.n, it is wonderful what ingenuity has been brought into ag 
discover how the temples and other buildings were actual] eg 
Professor Marquand has marshalled his facts, diagrams, | ™ 1 
graphs admirably, and the mass of information is put dud . : > 
accessibly before the reader. _— 


Greek Architecture. By Edith A. Browne. (A. and ¢ Blac} 
33. 6d. net.)—This book is much less detailed and technical an 
the preceding one. After a general survey, we aro given a fers 
of photographs of famous Greek ruins, with a short note explaini . 
each illustration. Greck buildings wero primitive in plea pe 
monotonous in ornament, but perfection of proportion mado thom 
beautiful, 7 

Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases. By Edmond Pottior 
Translated by Bettina Kahnweiler. (John Murray. 7s. 6d, not )_. 
Tho destroying hand of time, which falls heavily on fragile 
pottery, has spared twenty-cight vases and fragments which wer 
painted and signed by the hand of Douris. M. Pottior a 
described these in a charming short monograph, and introduces by 
the way all sorts of information as to this particular department 
of Greek art, with its ramifications and technical proceases, 


(Macmillan ang Co 
1 learn with surpri “ 
nstruction of Grosk 
owing how wood wag 
beams of floors and 


Hogarth, The Great English Masters, and Fritz Bochle form throg 
separate paper-bound numbers of “ The International Art Series” 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net each). The quarto size of the work 
enables the reproductions to be on a satisfactorily large scale, 
though the strange English of the second and third of thes 
parts by German writers is somewhat bewildering. Take, for 
instance, the following description of a rather heavy and common. 
place “ Europa” by Herr Boehle :— 

“In the ‘Europa and ths Bull’ we havo a model of grandiose 

impetuosity. It is the full realisation of the dream of antic 
grandeur. Similar to the almighty flight of the rhythm of the 
Ninth Symphony, we see the outlines of the divine couple, and 
particularly those of the Bull, rising between sky and earth, as 
though no other being existed under the vault of heaven, as 
though the perennial murmur of the waves was nothing but the 
echo of their beating heart. And all that, wo find it condensed in 
the eye of the Bull, which altogether God and Animal, seems to 
contemplate us from the bottom of that sublime immensity where 
Eternity is Time and Time Eternity.” 
Indeed, Lord Burleigh’s nod is nothing to this bull’s eye, We 
like Herr Boehle best when he is not illustrating the classics or 
reviving Venetian idylls, but drawing the peasants of his own 
land. These aro full of sympathy and directness of power, though 
the Teutonic tendency to think of the part rather than the whole 
in constructing a figure is evident. 


Principles of Education Woodwork. By C. L. Binns and B.E. 

Marsden. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. net.)—To review this work 
adequately would require a dissortation on the psychology of child- 
hood, and a summary of the most modern theories of education, 
3ut when we come at the ninety-third page to tho chapter on 
timber, we touch earth and find technical information of value 
and interest. For instance, the reason why somo planks of wood 
have a finer grain than others is very clearly shown by diagrams 
giving the results of cutting a log at various angles. No les 
clearly put are the accounts of tools and materials ; but when the 
authors give designs for ornamenting objects of daily uso we must 
pause. Their knowledge of dovetail joints may be perfect, but 
their “palette bracket” painted in water-colours, if carried out, 
would be hideous. 

Art in Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
(W. Heinemann. 63. not.)—This little book covers a very great 
field, and is of necessity brief in statement and dogmatic i 
judgment. This is inevitable in a handbook which takes in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and the minor arts from the earliest 
time down to the present. The book is illustrated profusely, but 
the very small sizo of the pictures—some not much larger thaa 
postago-stamps—takes away from their usefulness. The interior 
of a Cathedral reduced to two square inches is not of much help in 
studying architecture. In spite of this, the book is full of useful 
information and sound criticism. 

Norman Architecture in Cornwall. By E. H. Sedding. (Ward 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is an excellent book, well written 
being neither too technical nor too popular. By its aid wo cas 
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othe energy of those marvellous Norman builders who in so 
ne filled England even to its furthest corners with 


- s eocbitectere. Nowhere, perhaps, does this strike us so 
lly 8 on the Lizard Peninsula. In this remote place, in 
ow 


folds of the great gale-swept moor, lie little churches rudely 
olds 


- f great blocks of green serpentine. But the builders always 
ape f their characteristic style. Even in the little 


eft some trace 0 : . . 
at Landewednack, the most southerly parish church in 
d, where the last sermon in the Cornish language is 
preached, is to be found a doorway which makes 
kin of men who raised the arches of Durham 
j Tewkesbury. The Norman mason cut his columns in this 
ws from the local stone—s¢ rpentine—and beautiful is the 
pe the almost porphyry-coloured shafts supporting the 
= They still stand sharp and clear of edge after 


eburch 
Englan 
gid to have been 
ite builders the 


oreen capitals. 
ren hundred years. 

How to Appreciate Prints. By Frank Weitenkampf. (Grant 
Richards. 78. 6d. net.)—The beginner in print-collecting will 
find here a great deal that will be serviceable to him, both as to 
technical matters and also in regard to questions of taste. Like 
7 many books on art of American origin, this work has a curious 
superficiality of outlook combined with a large amount of detailed 
Jearning. 

A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch 
Painters of the Seventeenth Century. By C. H. de Groot. (Mac- 
milan and Co. 25s. net.)—This is the second volume of a cata- 
iogue based on the work of John Smith, and translated by E. G. 
Hawke. Only two names figure in this volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages, those of Cuypand Wouwerman. This fact gives 
come idea of the exhaustive nature of the book. 

Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era in the British 
Museum, By O. M. Dalton, Assistant Keeper of the Department. 
Printed by Order of the Trustees. (Longmans and Co., and others. 
£2 28, net.) —It is needless to say that this work is one of great 
jearning and completeness. Besides a general introduction, there 
is the catalogue in which each ivory is described, and more than 
half the volume is devoted to illustrations which are models of 
clearness and good production. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH POETRY. 

The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. By Arthur Symons. 
A. Constable and Co. 10s. Gd. net.)—We can imagine no severer 
test of a critic’s capacity than to set him to write a history of 
literature. To deal with a host of poets, most of them minor; to 
do justice both to the great and the little; to keep the critical 
sense active and the style fresh,—it is a trying ordeal for the 
best of men. Mr. Symons has written what is virtually a 
history of the Romantic Movement, including every writer who 
was born before 1800 and survived into the nineteenth century. 
Such a division is arbitrary, of course, for it excludes Burns; 
but some artificial limit was necessary, and this is probably as 
good as could be found. In his introduction Mr. Symons lays down 
his canons of poetry. With his acute distinction between the 
epheres of poetry and prose we agree; but a definition of poetry 
which excludes Pope, most of Byron, and everything of Scott but 
cne lyric seems to err on the side of narrowness. Notes varying 
from a few lines to a good many pages are given on eighty-six 
poets, and the “minors” are summariced in a concluding chapter. 
On the great masters like Shelley, Keate, and Coleridge we get the 
delicate, subtly interpretative criticism which Mr. Symons has led 
us to expect. But he is just as good and conscientious on the 
lesser people. For example, his notes on the author of “ ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends,” and on the Scottish weaver-poet, Thom, are 
exceedingly original and acute. The whole book is full of sane, 
illuminating criticism, and Mr. Symons’s range of appreciation is 
notably wider than the principles which he lays down in his 
introduction, 








THE GOAT. 

The Book of the Goat. By H. 8. Holmes Pegler. (Upoott Gill. 
6c:.)—There are a quarter of a million goats in Ireland, we learn 

m the Dublin Department of Agriculture, but no man knows 
how many exist in England and Scotland. Some day our Board of 
Agriculture may be moved to find out. Meantime the increasing 
exhibition of goats at the agricultural shows, the success of the 
Geat Society’s monthly paper, and the publication of the work 
before us, following upon the attainment of a second edition by 
another goat-book last year, unite to prove that the number of 
owners of the “ poor man’s cow” in the United Kingdom must be 
considerable and growing. Mr. Holmes Pegler has been secretary 
of the Goat Society since its foundation thirty years ago, and his 
book, 4s now issued, is a carefully rewritten edition of a manual to 
which every experimenter with goats has been indebted. Our only 
eriticism of it is that the format is by no means so pleasing as it 





might have been. But this is no doubt the publisher’s affair. In 
looking through Mr. Holmes Pegler’s pages we are most struck by 
the rise in prices since the preceding issue of the book twenty-four 
years ago. “Very satisfactory animals,” it is stated, ‘‘ may 
frequently be bought for between £3 and £4.” There are differ- 
ences of opinion as to what constitutes “a good milker.” Mr. 
Holmes Pegler says she “should supply close upon two quarts a 
day, and continue this for three months or more.” We note with 
interest that the author of The Book of the Goat believes that the 
Angora goat, if intelligently looked after, would yield a profitable 
fleece in England. As'to goat-farming on a large scale for milk, 
we do not gather that as yet any degree of success has been 
attained here. But as a means of supplying non-tuberculous milk 
for the household a goat or two may be financially satisfactory. 
Goat’s milk will bear dilution with water, and then be as good as 
much cow’s milk. Residents in the country are particularly well 
placed for goat-keeping, but many good goats live and thrive in 
the suburbs of London. The tethering of goats is always a risky 
business when trees or a garden are near, but it is possible to keep 
the little animals in vigorous health in quite a small enclosure if 
a variety of food is supplied. Weare glad to know that year by 
year more cottagers possess goats. 
districts labourers’ families are deprived of milk is a serious 
matter, and rural residents who realise the value of goats do well 
to encourage the keeping of them. 


The way in which in many 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN MIDDLESEX. 
Highways and Byways in Middlesez. By Walter Jerrold. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Perhaps the “highways” 
more space in proportion to their deserts than the “ byways 


occupy 


Possibly this is inevitable; anyhow, it has its compensations. 
No one, for instance, will find fault with the length of the 
chapter—thirty-four pages, more than a twelfth of the whole 
book—which is given to Hampton Court, or to the twenty-six 
pages allotted to Harrow-on-the-Hill. The “ byways,” delightful 
as they are—all the more so because they are unexpected—do not 
Still, Mr. Jerrold now and then 
cuts his notices a little short. Hadley Common, for instance, 
might have had something more than the bare sentence: “The 
only scrap of the Chase now public property.” The sentence, too, 
i It is not “ public property ” ; it belongs to the free- 


lend themselves to description. 


is erroneous. 
holders of Hadley, having been allotted to them when the Chase 
vas disforested. The other parishes so favoured sold their 
Hadley retained its share, greatly to the public 
advantage. It would certainly be impossible to find within any- 
thing like the same distance of London such another two hundred 
and forty acres of natural wood. But we will not grumble any 
more about this delightful book, made more attractive as it is by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson’s fascinating pictures. 


portions ; 


PARSIMONY IN NUTRITION. 

Parsimony in Nutrition. By Sir James Crichton-Browne. 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company. 3s.)—Many people are telling 
us that we cat too much meat, proteids, to use the scientific term. 
(It must be remembered that some 
beans, are of the proteid kind.) Sir J. Crichton-Browne controverts 
the dictum. He kas arguments drawn from science, from observa- 
tion and experiment, and from general usage, this last being, we 
cannot but think, the most effective of all. As a rule, men do 
what is best for them in this matter of diet. As for experiment, 
the difficulty of getting a completely satisfactory set of conditions 
It can seldom be carried on long enough, and then 
To us the most conclusive 


vege table foods, as peas ar d 


is very great. 
there are countervailing influences, 
facts are those collected from prisons. 
ference with the action of physical causes, and the results have o 
An insufficient prison dict enfeebles 
That much unnecessary food 


Here there is no inter- 


very cogent appearance. 
bodily health and mental activity. 
is consumed is certain, and that it is good, especially for the old, 
to eat less than appetite seems to crave; but on the whole men 
know what is best for them. 





Old Etruria and Modern Tuscany. By Mary Lovett Cameron. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Cameron states the case, 
and states it fully and intelligently, with a clear appreciation of 
the difficulties which encompass it. She docs not attempt, and is 
right in not attempting, a solution. The lancuage remains the 
chief puzzle,—till that can be solve d we must be content with our 
ignorance. If only something like the Rosetta or the Mcabite 
Stone would turn up! At present we have nothing more 
illuminating than formal sepulchral inscriptions. The second part 
of her book Miss Cameron devotes to an itinerary of Tuscany as far 
as it coincides with Etruria. This gives us ample instructions as 
to where to go and what to look for. Outside these limits there is, 
of course, Rome itself. Not the least interesting and valuable 
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chapter is that in which the author discusses the supposed 
remains of Etrurian influence in Rome. The chief remains which 
show that influencs beyond all question would seem to be the 
Cloaca Mazima and ths Servian agger. 


Hound and Horn in Jedforest. By T. Scott Anderson. Tlustra- 
tions by G. Denholm Armour. (T. 8. Smail, Jedburgh. 5s. net.)— 
There is so little well-written hunting literature in theso days 
that one may recommend a small volume which records the 
experiences of a Scottish master of foxhounds. It describes, often 
in felicitous language, hunting days in tho rough borderland 
where stout hill foxes turn their noses to the hills and give great 
runs before they are caught. Description of chases, portraits of 
sportsmen, and much horse-and-hound talk are threaded on a 
slender love-story. The chapters are too unconnected for a novel, 
but the result is a small volume about hunting which will be read 
with amusement by those whoso tastes incline in that direction. 
We hope that Mr. Anderson will give us some more of his hunting 
Mr. G. D. Armour’s hunting pictures need no 
recommendation. They are always lifelike and cleverly drawn. 


The Rosebud, and other Tales. By Arthur Kelly. Pictured by 
Walter Crane. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—At first sight this book 
seems to be meant for children, but on closer acquaintance we find 
that the allegories of which it is composed are not at all fit for 
nursery reading. The most striking, and at the same time the 
least pleasant, is called “The Little Animal.” In it the secret 
place of a man’s soul is luridly described. The illustrations are 
good examples of Mr. Walter Crane’s art, The careful composition, 
and the quaint fancy of his elaborate style, are suitable to fantastic 
subjects, but he is not quite so happy in his two pictures of modern 


experiences. 


schoolboys. 


The Fascinated Child, Edited by Basil Mathews,M.A. (Jarrold 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This collection of sermons by ministers 
of several denominations is a curious mixture. Mr. Mathews 
writes in what might be called a “breezy,” or, in other words, 
slangy, style, and his example is followed in many of the “Talks,” 
with the notable exception of the one on “Francis: the Saint- 
Hero of Joy,” by the Rev. and Hon. James Adderley. The inten- 
tion of the book is excellent, and will no doubt please people whose 
literary taste is not sensitive, though it seems to us a great 
mistake to think that slipshod writing is good enough for 
children’s books. 


SOME * R. T.S.” BOOKS 


Now Edition, with 8 new Coloured Pilates by Harold Copping 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
ST. PAUL 


By the Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., 
cloth gilt, 3/6. 

The British Weekly says :—‘‘ Mr. Harold Copping has prepared new illus stra- 
tic us for Dean Howson's ‘Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.’ This popular 
work ought to find its way in its new and attractive dress to a very wide circle 
of readers. Mr. Copping stands alone among artists of the day in his gift for 
illustrating religious subjects, His fine coloured illustrations to Bunyan’s 
works are well known,” 


late Dean of Chester, Demy 8vo, 


JUST READY.—Crovn 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/- net. 


THE NEXT LIFE : Light on the Worlds 


Beyond. 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 

Contexts.—I. ‘The Visible and the Invisible, II, The Question at the Grave. 
Ill. The Moment after Death. IV. Where and What is Heaven? V. The 
Miuistry of Angels and the Recognition of Saints. VI. The Tempter—Tempta- 
tion—Hell. Vil. The Intermediate State. VIII. The Resurrection. IX. ‘’he 
Second Adve ent and Final Judgment. x. Eternity. 





W. G LAWES, OF SAVAGE 
ISLAND AND NEW GUINEA 


By JOSEPH KING. With Proface by Dr. Warpiaw ‘T'Hompson. 
Portrait, and many Illustrations, demy Svo, cloth gilt, G/- net. 

The Standard says :—‘‘ It is the life of oue of those strong yet modest men 

who are the salt of the Empire.” 


Map, 





New Handsome Edition. 


THE SAINTS’ EVERLASTING RES! 


By RICHARD as yw A New Edition, Edited, with a Preface, 
Wittuasm Your B.A. With Photogravure Portrait of the yo ee 
larg e or crown 8y0, c cloth gilt, 3 6. 


A Magnificent Gift-Book. 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 


Large demy 4to (114 in. by 8} in.), 332 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted 
Plates, s, and hundreds of other Pictures, handsome cloth gilt, 8 ~ 


An tdeal Gift for a Girt. 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 


First Volume of New Series. Large demy 4to (11} in. by 8} in.), 768 pages, 
with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and hundreds of other Pictures, hand- 
some cloth gilt, 8/~ 


4 BOUVERIE STREET, and 65 ST. PAUL’S, E.C. 


Please cppiy for the Religious Tract Socicty’s 
ow iltustrated Christmas List. 
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FROM CHATTO & = INDUS" List 
THE COLOUR OF ROME. By Ora v. 


POTTER, With 60 Illustrations in 7, 
Margino, who also contributes an Introduct 
cloth, 20s, net; large-paper parchment, 42s, net, 


Sepia Podlnsn® 
THE FACE OF CHINA. = Travels 


North, Central, and Western China. With some Pe in Fast, 
Schools, Universities, and Missions, and the old Re lig count of the me 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, and a Ma — ye acred tow , 
KEMP, F.R.S.G.8. With 64 [ustrations ee 


in Colours aft y E 
by the Author. Foolscap 4to, cloth, 2 er Water-Co} 
43s. net. PMO, cloth, Ws, net; large-paper parchz =n 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. nvcusT, 


Translated by Dr. E. B. PUSEY. Edited by 1 

an Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. With . — ong eeOTT. w ith 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. AL 4 Colours by 
EDITION, crown 4to, pure rag paper, with 4 additional Co “0 8 SPEC Ai, 
parchment, 15s. net; pigskin, wit clasps, § 25s. net. youred Ply lates, 


READE (CHAS.)—THE CLOISTER AND Tye 


HEARTH. With 20 Plates in Colours and many L = 
with a Cover Design, Title, and End-papers by oon eres th od 
8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. ; bound in parchment, gilt, 16s, net, Demy 


BROWNING (ROBERT). 


and DRAMATIC ROMANCES AND LYRICS. With | 
illustrations in Colours by Exzanor F. Brickpaue, 6s, net, 


STORIES OF THE FRENCH ARTISTS, {; 
Clouet to Ingres. Drawn from Conte ‘mporary Records, 
Arranged by P.M. TURNER, With 8 Coloured Plates ar 
>= __ sae an EDITION DE LUXE, with 5 additional (oj — 


MELBA: a Biography. By Acnes G. Morpny 
With Chapters by MADAME MELBA on THE ART OF SINGIN; 
on THE SELEC ‘TION OF MUSIC AS A PROFESSION. Also mai 
ductory Note by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. Photogravure Pro; . 
=. and numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, de: ny 8yo, cluth, 


HOLMES (C. J., M.A)—NOTES ON TH 


SCIENCE OF PICTURE-MAKING. WithP tes sTavure Frontispiece 
Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ne 


STEVENSON (R. L.)-TRAVELS WITH A 


DONKEY. Newly set in large type, with 12 Full-page Ragvotast tions in 
Colours and 12 Drawings in Black-and-White by Nov las 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Also : a SPE LL 
LARGE- PAPE R EDITION on pure rag paper, velium, 21s, net. 


THE PAINTERS OF VICENZA. By Tancur 


BORENIUS. With 10 Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF THE ARTIST: Thoughts and 


Savings of Artists on their Art. Collected and ranged by Mrs, 
LAURENCE BINYON, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. not. 


ANCIENT ENCLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 1400. 


1700. With some of later date, including Poems by Algernon Charis 
Swinburne, J. Addington Symonds, Christina Rossetti, and Wm. Morris, 
Collected and Arranged by EDITH RICKERT With Photozravun 
Plates, boards, 7s. 6d, net; pigskin, with clasps, 103. 6d, net. 


SPIELMANN (Mrs. M. H.)—THE RAINBOW 


BOOK : Sixteen Tales of Fun and Fancy. With a Frontispiece in Coloun 
and 14 in Black-and-White by Artuuvr Racxuam, A.R. on S., aud 3 ia 
Black-and-White by many other well-known Artists. 5s. 


THACKERAY (W. M.)—THE ROSE AND THE 


RING. With Coloured Frontispiece, 44 Dlustrations (12 in Two Tinta), 
and Decorative End-papers by Gorpoy Browne. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. net. 
CAMPING IN THE FOREST. With 12 Coloured 
and Decorative End-papers y 


Illustrations, many in Black-and- White, 
Mangaret Crarton. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROLOGUE TO CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 


TALES. Printed in Black Letter upon Hand-made Paper, with numerow 
Full-page Illustrations by Amprose Duper. 2s, 6d. net. 


EVERYMAN: a Morality. Printed on pur 


rag paper, with numerous Full-page and other Illustrations by Amsnos 
Duper, 2s, 6d, net. 


A LADY OF KING ARTHUR’S COURT. A 


Romance of the Holy Grail. By 8. H. STIRLING, With Illustrations a 
Colours by Ciara Exvsene Pecs, Cloth, 6s, 

, . 

By J. Exrano 


ASTRONOMICAL CURIOSITIES. ie ccan = 


GORE, Author of “‘ Studies in Astronomy,” and Editor 
Astronomy.” With 2 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE MASTER OF GAME: the Oldest English 


Book on Hunting. By EDWARD, SECOND DUKE OF YORK. * Baited 
by W. A. and F. BAILLIE-GROHM With Introduction by THEODOBB 
ROOSEVELT. Photogravure Frontispiece 1d 24 } Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parc shmet nt, "10s 


EPISTOLA OBSCURORUM VIRORUM (1515-1517) 


The Latin text of the Editiones Principes, with Translation, Histone? 
Introduction, and Notes by FRANCIS ‘RiPFIN STOKES. "(50 ) copies 
only.) Royal 8vo, buckram, 25s. net. 

“Of this famous medieval German satire in dog-Latin.........there #48 ® 
English translation of more than a few fragments, and no English edition 
with notes has ever appeared, Mr. Stokes may be congratulated on hus 
resolve to fill the hiatus with the present sch« wathd edition.”"—The Time. 
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— NASH'S 
NEW BOOKS 


A Singularly Charming Book 


JANE AUSTEN 


And her Country-House Comedy 


By W. H. HELM 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d, net. 


STIN DOBSON, in the Graphic :—“ A volume which it 
be wise to overlook. Mr. Helm, who has already dis- 
himself as a critic in fiction by a on of —— 
} uipped as a commentator of Jane Austen.,,,... Those 
A ee pil rejoice in Mr, Helm’s brilliant eritique.” 

«Jt is everything such a book should be ; it is thoughtful, appre- 
ciative without being uncritical, and just without being unkind ; 
it ig charmingly written too.”—TZutler, 





Mr. AU’ 
will not 
tinguished 








INTHE DAYS OF THE GEORGES 


By W. B. BOULTON 
Fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 
“ffalf-a-dozen very capable studies. Mr, Boulton is to be com- 


mended for his evidently careful consultation of authorities.” - 
— World, 








HAUNTED HOUSES OF LONDON 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 
2s. 6d. net, 


“This is a nice book for the Christmas holidays...... The tales are 
very exciting, and the book can be recommended to all lovers of 
ghost stories."—Sunday Times. 





THE MEMOIRS OF 


HARRIETTE WILSON 


Two Vols., fully Illustrated, 24s. net. 


“The Memoirs are illustrated with portraits, of which several, in 
colours, are reproduced facsimile from the famous Deighton por- 
traits.,....The volumes are well turned out,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





The Most Successful Autobiography Ever Published 


LADY CARDIGAN’S “ RECOLLECTIONS ” 


“No social library will be complete without this volume of 
remarkably frank and thoroughly amusing recollections,” 

—Daily Graphie, 

“The Countess of Cardigan and Lancastre may justly represent 

her long career as an important link with the past.”—7Zimes. 





NASH’S NEW G/- FICTION 


THE FOOD OF LOVE 
By F. Frankfort Moore 


“In ‘The Food of Love’ Mr. Frankfort Moore has written one 
of the most amusing and witty stories that he has given us for a 


very long time...... There is, from the first page to the last, a sparkle 
and lightness which make reading it quite irresistible.” —7vtler, 
“The fine dry vintage of his humour will be a refreshment to 


the reader throughout the whole story.” —Zimes. 


CHETWYND’S CAREER 
By Horace Wyndham 


“ Abounds in fine irony and clever characterisation.” 
— Manchester Courier. 


THE PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND 
By Mary Dillon 


THE WHEATSTACK By J. S. Fletcher 


THE ROAR OF THE SEA _ By Walter Wood 


ON THE BRANCH : The Autobiography of a Widow 
By Pierre de Coulevain 









GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


CHINA: ITS MARVEL & MYSTERY 


By T. HODGSON LIDDELL. 40 Full-page illustra- 
sone in Colour by the Author. Crown 4to, cloth, 21 j 








A number of the scenes here painted and described by the NET. 

author are quite new,as he had a special permit givin 

access to parts of the Imperial palace never before enter 

by a European, 

IRISH WAYS 
By JANE BARLOW, Author of “The Mockere.” 
With 16 Fuli- illustrations in Colour by } 
WARWICK GOBLE, and 15 Chapter Hoadings in 15/- 
Biack-and-White. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. NET, 


This book takes the reader into lonely and lovely Irish 
scenes, into the homes and hearts of a peasantry by nature 
sociable, pleasure-loving, and witty. 


BRITANNIA’S 
CALENDAR OF HEROES 


By KATE STANWAY. With Introduction by the 

Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, Head-Master of 5/. 

Eton. Crown 6vo, cloth, gilt top. : 
With facsimiles of about 200 Autographs and Reproduc- NET, 
tions of Orders and Decorations. A collection of short 
accounts of British Heroes and herolc acts covering a period 
extending over the last seventy years. Every day has at 
least one fine deed ; most have two; and many are crowded. 








EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS 
Their History, Antiquities, Language, Religion, and J5/- 
Influence over Palestine and Neighbouring Countries. 

HA the Rev. J. O. BEVAN, M.A. With Preface by 
Sir GEORGE H. DARWIN. 336 PP. crown Bvo, cloth. 


CANNES & ITS SURROUNDINGS 
By AMY M. BENECKE. With 40 Full-page Hius- 
trations, including 16 in Colour by the Author, 
especially mounted. Fceap. 4to, cloth, giit top. 
This book gives practical hints by an expert as to when 
to visit the district and where to go. 
PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY Cloth, 
WEALTH—LABOUR—WAGES-—THRIFT—THE LAND— 2|- 
SOCIALISM. P 
[Third Bdition, **P&% 
conciusions 1/- 
NET. 


10/6 


NET. 





By ANDREW CARNEGIE: Crown &vo. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Carnegie’s 
against Socialism could hardly be put better."’ 


SOCIALISM 
IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

By W. G. TOWLER (Secretary, lt don Municipal 

Scciecty). With introduction by Captain H. M, 

JESSEL. 352 pp. crown Bvo, clot [Second Edition, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the clearest and 
mest convincing expositions which have appeared 
on the dangers cf unchecked Socialism.” 


THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM 
With Prefatory Leiter by the Right Mon A. J, 
BALFOUR. Crown 6vo, 540 pp., cloth, (Second Edition, 

SPECTATOR.—“ This useful compliiation contains 

a mass of sound arguments and useful facts 

and figures, and should prove of no flittie value, 

not only to speakers and writers, but to ail who 
wish to acquaint themselves with the great con- 
troversy of the hour.” asain 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE COUNTY MEMORIAL 

SERIES 
General Editor: Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
With about 35 Plates and numerous Text illus- 
trations, demy 8Svo, 300 pages, cloth extra, gilt top. 


OLD SUSSEX 
Edited by PERCY ©. MUNDY. 
Chief Contents:—Celtic Antiquities—Saxonr Architecture—Monastic 
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VHE crisis, though that is to give rather an exaggerated 
f and excitable name to events which the country has 
taken-with complete imperturbability, may be said to have 
begun this week. As recorded elsewhere, the Lords at mid- 
night on Tuesday passed their Resolution insisting that the 
Finance Bill must have the sanction of the electors before it 
becomes. law. On Thursday Mr. Asquith responded by 
moving the following Motion in the House of Commons :— 

“Thatthe action of the House of Lords in refusing to pass into 
law the financial provision made by this House for the service of 
the year is a breach of the Constitution and a usurpation of the 
rightsof the Commons.” 


This Motion was carried ed by a am jority of 215 (849—134). 


As we have noted elsewhere, the Resolution does not even 
profess to say that the action of the Lords violates democratic 
principles or the rights of the people. A pedant might 
perhaps say that the phrase “a usurpation of the rights of 
the Commons” means, not the House of Commons, but every 
one who is not a Peer; but it is obvious from the coatext that 
what is intended by the Resolution is the House of Commons, 
and so it will certainly be understood by the public at large. 





The issue, then, is joined, and as early as possible in the new | 
year—it is said that the Dissolution may actually take place | 


we shall know the answer of the nation 
“ Have the Peers committed the unforgivable 
sin by insisting that the electors shall be consulted in regard 


on December 28th 
to the que stion: 


then proceed to hit the Lords over the head, and add: “ You 
are an impertinent rascal for daring to ask me such a question, 
and I mean to teach you never to take such a liberty again.” 
We are bound to say that this seems to us not only very 
unlike the normal action of masters, but particularly unlike 
the action to be expected from Englishmen of any class 
or kind. 





Those who are still alarmed as to what is going to happen, 
and who somehow believe that we are on the eve of great 
revolutionary disturbances, should note what has happened in 
regard to the so-called financial chaos which we were up till 
Thursday evening told by the Liberal Press, with every 
cireumstance of terror and dismay, was going to be the 
immediate result of a reference of the Budget to the people. 
In spite of these awful warnings, it now appears from Mr. 
Asquith’s speech that there is, in fact, not going to be any 
dislocation or disturbance whatever. During the few weeks 
that will elapse from now to the assembly of the new Parlia- 
ment the taxes on the Budget scale will be paid as usual, 
except that the excess of the new duties over the old will be, 
as it were, put aside in a separate account in order that they 
may be returned intact, if that should be the will of the new 
Parliament. We need hardly say that it will not be the will 
of the new Parliament, at any rate for the year 1909. Of one 
thing we may be sure: whatever party is in power, there 
will be plenty of taxation, and not a penny which has been 
collected will ever be returned. The one thing upon which 
both political parties are thoroughly agreed is to collect 
the taxes,—and plenty of them. 


We cannot, unfortunately, find space to dealin detail with 
Mr. Asquith’s speech in defence of his Motion. Oratorically 
it was an exceedingly fine effort, and though it lacked that 
passion of conviction which Mr. Gladstone contrived to put 
into crisis speeches, even when he was personally very little 
moved, it contained many passages of emphatic rhetoric. 
Mr. Asquith’s chief point was to ask what would be the case 
if this precedent of a reference of the Finance Bill to the 
people were adopted :— 

“ No Government will be safe—and when I say no Government 
of course I mean no Liberal Government—in following what has 
hitherto been the universal practice. ..... When you come to 
analyse it, it means that the House of Lords will have the power 
to compel the Executive of the day to adopt one of three courses : 
either to submit a new Budget to the House of Lords to meet 
with their approval ; or, secondly, to send up again, and perhaps 
time after time, their old Budget with no provision—no adequate 
yrovision—in the meantime for the financial necessities of the 
I “ : some! 
State; or, finally, to advise the Crown to dissolve Parliament. 
eae This new-fangled Caesarism which converts the House 
of Lords into a kind of plebiscitary organ is really one of the 
quaintest inventions of our time.” 

That is, of course, a travesty, though a very clever and 
ingenious travesty, of the Lords’ position. They do not 
claim for a moment the right to refer normal Finance Bills 


toa Fin ance Bill so novel in its principles, and containing so | to the people, or to make their very exceptional action this 


much matter which is of a non-financial character, as the 
Budget of 1909?” 

As we have just pointed out, there are few signs of either 
excitement or indignation in the country. After all, and if 
one retlects on the matter calmly, it would be somewhat strange 
if there were. The Peers, like the Commons, are the servants 
of the people, and fully admit it. What they are, in effect, 
doing is to touch their hats to their master with the very 
proper question of a servant in doubt: “ Are these really your 
orders, Sir? I would like to make quite sure before they are 
carried out.” Conceivably, though that is not our expecta- 
tion, the master will reply: “ They are.” It is apparently the 
confident expectation of the Government that the master will 


| year a precedent for ordinary times. 


| Bill, and so obtain a reference to the people. 


They merely claim 
to do what Mr. Gladstone, in the discussions over the 
Paper-duties, clearly showed they had the right to do,—in 
special and peculiar circumstances, and when far-reaching 
principles of a novel kind were involved and intermingled 
with ordinary tax purposes, to refuse their assent to a Money 
No doubt Mr. 
| Gladstone did not use the phrase “ reference to the people,” 
but his strongly expressed reservations of the rights 
of the Lords for an emergency case implied recourse to a 
| Dissolution to settle the crisis. 





Mr. Balfour, who, we are glad to note, has recovered from 
his cold, put the case for the Lords with very great ability. 
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As is well known, he is in a very real sense “a House of 
Commons man,” but it was clear that he felt no misgivings as 
to any usurpation of the rights of the Lower House, and was 
not in the least embarrassed in meeting Mr. Asquith’s points. 
Had the Lords, in declaring that the constituencies must be 
consulted, gone beySnd the functions which ought to be left 
to a Second Chamber, however rarely they were exercised ? 
That was the real point which the country would have to 
determine. When the Second Chamber, in the exercise of its 
undoubted Constitutional rights, says: ‘‘ Here has arisen one 
of those rare cases in which the people of this country alone 


can decide whether they will go upon this new path or whether | 


they will not,” were we to be told: “ Let us take care that the 
tyranny of no future House of Commons shall in any circum- 
stances be interfered with even by the most Constitutional, 
the most moderate action of the Second Chamber” ? 


Perhaps the most noticeable thing about Thursday's debate 
was Mr. Asquith’s reticence in regard to what the Govern- 
ment intend to do about the House of Lords if they win at 
the elections. If they merely intend, as appears to be the 
case, to pass a statute depriving the House of Lords of their 
present right of rejecting a Finance Bill, we are bound to say 
that their action is not likely to alarm the House of Lords 
very much. After all that has happened, if the House of 
Lords had nct referred this Finance Bill to the country their 
right of reference of Finance Bills would have ipso facto become 
obsolete. This possibly might be no great evil, but at any rate 
the right would have gone. But apparently that is all that 
will happen if the country sides against the House of Lords 
in the present quarrel. Therefore the House of Lords, by 
taking the decision of the people not only on the Budget but 
upon their right in very exceptional circumstances to reject a 
Finance Bill, stand to lose nothing. 
sensible conclusion, but it is not one which gives the Liberal 
Party an opportunity for blowing off much rhetorical steam. 
The real question is,—what do the Liberal Government mesn 
to do on the general question of the Lords? Do they intend 
to abolish the veto altogether, in accordance with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s project, or do they mean to give us a 
strong Second Chamber, or, finally, do they mean to leave 
things as they are? On these points Mr. Asquith’s speech 
gave no certain sound. 


On Tuesday the German Reichstag was reopened, and 
the Emperor delivered his Speech from the Throne. The 
omission from the Speech of all reference to the German Navy 
is particularly curious. 
for it, as the German Press has been silent on the subject for 
some time. It may be that the Emperor had the laudable 
desire to leave out from his Speech all occasions of inter- 
national offence; but however that may be, we need hardly 
say that work has not stopped in the German yards, but 
is being hurried on as much as ever. It cannot have been 
easy to omit all mention of the Navy, because the omission 
involved a very cursory treatment of the financial situation. 
The huge Navy Vote is, of course, largely responsible for the 
financial embarrassment of Germany. 





The Times of Monday published a long article from its 
special correspondent who is inquiring at Brussels ‘into the 
Congo reform scheme. “The conversations I have had during 
the last few days,” he says, “with Belgians who have taken 
the most prominent part in the long-drawn-out campaign for 
the reform of the Congo have impressed me above all things 
with the fact that the attitude of the Congo reformers in 
England threatens for the first time to overshoot the mark, 
and to defeat rather than to promote the cause which they and 
their Belgian friends have equally at heart.” Itseems that the 
most unbending Belgian critics of the Congo Administration 
—men like M. Vandervelde, M. Beernaert, M. Speyer, and 
M. Cattier—believe that Ih. Renkin’s echeme is a reasonable 
basis of reform; and if that be so it would be, to say the least 
of it, undiplomatic in Congo reformers here to refuse to 
sympathise with them. 


Mr. E. D. Morel, who disagrees with our view, summarises 
his policy in a letter which we print elsewhere, and has 
criticised M. Renkin’s scheme fully and with his usual 
ability in his little book, “The Future of the Congo” 
(Smith, Elder, and Co., 6d. net). The question now, as 
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it seems to us, is whether Congo reformers here deat 
esire to 


© the present 
mething better, 
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an Government, 
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out of account the possibility of an international Guus : 
which might give an entirely new turn to events. ? 


scheme for what it is worth, and turn it into 80 
or whether they wish to denounce it ag in 


On Tuesday a duel with pistols was fought near St; Peters. 
Party 
and Count Uvaroff, a Deputy who was formerly a member of 
the party. Count Uvaroff was slightly wounded. The duel 
according to the Times correspondent, was the result of Count 


| Uvaroff’s attribution of reactionary motives to the Prime 


| 


That, after all, is a very | 


Minister, and of a letter in which M. Guchkoff describeg 
Count Uvaroff as an habitual mischief-maker who onl 
desired notoriety. M. Guchkoff is liable to fourteen months’ 
imprisonment, and Count Uvaroff, as the wounded party, to 
three months’ imprisonment in a fortress. But the coms: 
spondent thinks that the authorities winked at the duel, and 
that there may be no prosecution. The Press deplores the 
practice of duelling to settle political disputes. If M. Guch. 
koff’s description of Count Uvaroff is justified, the duel is q 
glaring illustration of the madness of the fashion which puts 
in peril the life of an important politician from the shots of 
any stray adversary who cares to force him into a fight. It 
cannot even be said that M. Guchkoff needed to prove his 
courage. That was proved long ago. 


On Tuesday Mr. Lee, the Acting Premier of New South 
Wales, announced that the Government would immediately 
intervene if necessary to end the coal strike, which for some 
time has been almost paralysing the life of the Colony, 
According to Reuter’s account, he said that the Government 
would guarantee the fullest possible efficiency of the public 
services by taking all the necessary coal from the mines which 
were at present being worked, and unless masters and men 
met and put forward a solution of the crisis within a few days 
the penal provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act would be 


| enforced. Steps would be taken to appoint a compulsory 
Wages Board. But the question remains how the Government 


There was probably a precise reason | 


will be able to fulfil its promise. It cannot compel the miners 
to work, nor can it arrest more than twelve thousand men. 


The Budget debate in the House of Lords was reopened on 
Monday by Lord Morley. He began by arguing that the amend- 
ment involved a number of revolutionary changes in the Consti- 
tution. It would establish for the first time a dual control over 
finance ; it amounted to a repeal by the House of Lords of 
the Septennial Act; it depended, finally, upon the doctrine of 
the mandat impératif. He objected to the Referendum, 
because it weakened the sense of responsibility in the House 
of Commons. “If there is any one matter which cannot be 
usefully submitted to a pl¢biscite, it is a Budget. It is one of 
those things on which you cannot say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” Lord 
Morley went on to say that the only excuse for these 
revolutionary proposals was that the Budget itself was revolu 
tionary, and proceeded to a detailed denial of this. He 
believed that the Budget would lead neither to a millennium 
nor a pandemonium. 


Lord Morley’s speech was oratorically a great effort; but 
we cannot help thinking that he exaggerates the demora 
lising effect of a properly guarded and limited Referendum; 
that he underestimates the evils of the land clauses of the 
Budget; and that he greatly overestimates the consequences 
of rejection. We opposed total rejection as strongly as Lord 
Morley, though for different reasons, but we cannot regard the 
situation as in any sense tragic. The country is calm enough, 
and will remain so, though no doubt the politicians on both 
sides will “ rage together ” like the heathen of old. 


Lord Rothschild, who spoke next, reminded the House that 
the Bill was almost unanimously opposed by men of business. 
He believed that “by the super-tax a new kind of Holy 
Inquisition was being set up which would pry into every one® 
affairs.” Later in the evening Lord James of Hereford 
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Jained how, “much as he appreciated the fascination of 
ord Balfour of Burleigh’s society, he shrank from going 
‘nto the woods with him.” He intended to vote against the 
- ndment, because his training in old Whig principles led 
4 to deny the right of the House of Lords to reject a 


Finance Bill. 








Among the many excellent speeches made on the last day 
of the debate, Lord Curzon’s was especially remarkable. He 
asserted that opponents of the Budget had been unjustly 
scoused of indifference to questions of social reform. But a 
had method of raising money was not excused by its expendi- 
ture for a good purpose; the end could not justify the means. 
If the Budget were passed, “an Old Man of the Sea would 
beset upon the shoulders of the respectable and reputable 
classes in the community.” He then proceeded to deal in 
detail with the speeches of those Unionist Peers who, while 
condemning the Budget, were opposed to its rejection. Even 
if they acted on Lord Cromer’s advice, it was quite clear 
that they would not escape from the Constitutional struggle. 
“The rod is in pickle for us anyhow.” He next criticised 
Lord Rosebery’s speech on account of its “ lame and impotent 
conclusion,” and, dealing 
question, argued that what was revolutionary was the Govern- 
ment’s action in committing the Liberal Party “to the 
destruction of the veto of this House and the perversion of 
the ancient balance and equipoise of our Constitution.” 





The Archbishop of York differed from his brother Primate 
in thinking that, “since he was entrusted with a vote on an 
oceasion so important, he could not conscientiously refuse to 
give it.” He delighted the Opposition by his references to 
the Celtic temperament, which, “responding to its environ- 
ment, is conciliatory in the House of Commons and inflam- 
matory at Limehouse.” But since the Budget did not seem 
to hin bad enough to justify an unprecedented action, he 
intended to vote against the amendment. After a short speech 
from Lord Courtney, the case for the Opposition was summed 
up by Lord Cawdor. He made a most interesting analysis of 
the relations between the two Houses during the last four 
years, and challenged the account of them given by the Lord 
Chancellor earlier in the debate. He pointed out in con- 
clusion that the theory of the present Government was that 
“a single Chamber, returned on a distinct mandate, ought to 
be at liberty, unchecked, to carry out any legislation the 
majority might support.” He thought that such a proposal 
would not commend itself to a freedom-loving people. 





Lord Crewe in his reply on behalf of the Government drew 
a tragic picture of the position of members of the Liberal 
Party in the House of Lords. Now that the Liberals 
were in power, the Opposition “still took complete charge 
of the Government measures sent up to the House of 
Lords.” For many years past the two Houses had jogged 
along together as acquaintances, “but after that night they 
would hardly be on speaking terms.” He concluded by 
informing the House that their action would force the 
Government to obtain “ guarantees, fenced about and 
guarded by the force of statute, that might prevent that 
indiscriminate destruction of legislation of which their work 
to-night was the climax and crown.” The speech of Lord 
Crewe closed the debate. In the subsequent division three 
hundred and fifty Peers voted in favour of Lord Lansdowne’s 
amendment and seventy-five against it. The amendment was 


ovr 


therefore carried by a majority of 275 votes. 











Lord Carrington’s version of the sale of the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Thorney Estate, given in the Lords on November 24th, 


was subjected to a very damaging analysis in Monday’s Times | 


by Mr. R. E. Prothero, the agent of the Bedford estates. 
It appears that the Duke, after declining highly advantageous 


lastly with the Constitutional | 


consented to be the scapegoat and raise the rents. 





offers in 1902 and 1907 because they were believed to be made 
on behalf of land speculators, decided to sell early in 1909, 
and informed his tenants, offering to help them to purchase 
their holdings. The tenants petitioned the Duke not to sell, 
offering to have their rents raised on a new valuation, but were 
informed that the Duke's decision was final. 
then intervened, and at his request the Duke consented to 
give the Crown the first offer. But Lord Carrington, being 
confronted with the difficulty that in order to get his interest 


Lord Carrington 








he would have to raise the rents, actually proposed that the 
Duke himself should raise the rents at September, 1909, to 


the sum required to make the purchase profitable to the 


Crown. “The Duke, in fact, was to play the money-grabber 
in order that the President of the Board of Agriculture might 
play the benefactor. In the interests of his tenants the Duke 
But Mr. 
Prothero told Lord Carrington that at Lady Day, 1910, the 
Duke would return to his tenants the amounts by which the 
rents were to be raised.” 


Ultimately the negotiations fell through, owing to a differ- 
ence of opinion between two expert valuers, and in the end 
five-sixths of the Thorney tenants bought their holdings at a 
fixed price, leaving two-thirds of the purchase-money on 
mortgage, and will own the land from Lady Day, 1910. Lord 
Carrington’s reply in the Times of Wednesday, and the debate 
in the Lords on Wednesday, have not in any way impugned the 
veracity of Mr. Prothero’s statement. Lord Onslow hit the 
nail on the head when he said they owed a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Lord Carrington for bringing up the case of the 
Thorney Estate. No example could more clearly show that 
the great landowners of the country desired to treat their 
tenants with fairness and equity, and did not seek to obtain 
even an ordinary return for the capital invested. They had 
the Duke of Bedford letting his land for a return of 2 per cent., 
and the Government saying they could not do it without a 
return of 4 per cent. This could scarcely be regarded asa 
great encouragement to the nationalisation of land. 





Sir John Bigham, the President of the Admiralty Division, 
at the annual dinner of the Liverpool Shipbrokers’ Benevolent 
Society on Saturday last, commented in very plain-spoken 
language on the growth of naval armaments. In the next 
few years the British Navy would be increased by about fifteen 
per cent., and the German Navy by about twenty per cent. :— 

“We were assured by the Germans themselves that Germany 

had no intention of attacking us. We preferred to judge men’s 
intentions rather by what they did than by what they said. We 
needed an enormous Navy; Germany did not, and he was unable 
to find any explanation of the existence of her great Navy except 
that it was held in reserve for future use, and fora use which could 
not be agreeable to us. . . . Therefore we should spare no pains in 
keeping our Fleet up to the mark.” 
Sir John Bigham’s speech has been adversely criticised in 
Radical journals as a serious indiscretion. We are quite 
unable to see anything in his plain, unemotional words of 
warning which is irreconcilable with the responsibilities of 
his position. 





We see it stated that the War Office intends to provide 
cubicles in barracks. We are sincerely glad to hear it. 
No doubt this decision is due to the popularity of the 
experimental barracks at Woking. About ten years ago we 
urged on the War Office the extreme desirability of providing 
cubicles. We pointed out that the expense was not pro- 
hibitive, as the Rowton Houses were furnished with cubicles, 
although they were built more cheaply than barracks. Our 
entreaties fell on deaf ears, but now, when we had almost 
reconciled ourselves to what seemed to be inevitable, we are 
surprised and pleased to hear of achange of policy. Whatever 
extra cost there may be will, we are sure, be counterbalanced 
by the improvement in recruiting. A very large number of 
young men who belong to a class which it is desirable to have 
represented in the Army shrink from tlie publicity of barrack 
dormitories. Cubicles are sure tobe a good recruiting agent 

The Leonardo bust controversy remains much m the same 
stateas last week. Butit bas been the cause of a delightful bon 
mot. According to the Inberté, after witnessing Mme. Jeanne 
Granier’s performance at Neudeck, the Kaiser assured her of 
the keen interest with which he had always watched her 
“T have followed &ll your triumphs, and I could tell 
your age within a month.” Whereupon Mme. Granier at once 
replied: “Your Majesty should not be too sure. The other 
day when you were guessing the age of a pretty woman you 
were wrong by more than three centuries.” It is pleasant to 
see the wit of the Brohans surviving in Mme. Granier. 


career, 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 21st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 83—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REFERENCE OF THE BUDGET TO 
THE ELECTORS. 
HE House of Lords have referred the Budget to the 
country. They have done so because they hold that 
the Budget contains not only provisions of a novel and 
extremely far-reaching character, but provisions also upon 
which the country has not yet been consulted. They claim 
no right to prevent the country adopting those provisions, 
whether good or bad, if they have a mind to. All they tell 
the Lower House is that it is the Lords’ duty under the 
Constitution to see that the country has an opportunity of 
saying whether it does or does not approve the provisions 
in question. The Lords’ position may be colloquially 
summed up:—‘ We have got to obey the word of the 
master like everybody else in the country; but in a new 
and difficult matter like the present we are going to make 
certain of the master’s orders.” Purely as a matter of 
tactics, and so that we might make quite sure of the master 
dismissing a reckless and irresponsible set of servants at 
no distant date, we have doubted the wisdom of the action 
which the Lords have taken. On the bare merits of the 
question, however, we cannot pretend to say that the Peers 
are doing anything wrong, for we have again and again urged 
in these columns that the main function left for the Lords 
in the Constitution is to preserve the veto of the people in 
the case of doubtful legislation, and to prevent the risk, 
necessarily a serious one in a representative Constitution, 
of the servant usurping the function of the master. and 
ruling the house in the master’s name rather than carrying 
out his true wishes. 

To the action of the Lords in referring the Budget 
to the electors the Government—that is, the Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons—have replied by 
the declaration that the Lords have committed a breach 
of the Constitution and a usurpation of the rights of the 
Commons. It is on this issue that the Liberals, as far 
as they have the power to do so, propose to fight 
the Election. On the verdict which will be given 
the whole attention of the nation is now concentrated. 
We do not profess to be more able than our neigh- 
bours to predict the future. As the writer in the 
Old Testament said long ago, “the heart of kings is 
unsearchable,” and the King of our time and coun. iy 
—the sovereign people—has a heart even more difficult to 
fathom than that of an Eastern Monarch. It may well be 
that some factor now hardly discernible, or at most only a 
cloud as big as a man’s hand, may grow till it overshadows 
all other considerations in the minds of the electors who 
will go to the polls in the middle of January. Subject to 
this proviso, we are bound to say that we shall be very 
much surprised if the democracy can really be worked up 
into a state of furious indignation because the House of 
Lords has dared to go on bended knee to its Sovereign 
and ask his pleasure. That is certainly not the 
sort of action which is resented by Sovereigns in 
gencral, and we doubt whether King Demos will 
prove an exception. Members of the House of Commons, 
and a considerable portion of the middle class who 
regard the House of Commons with awe and reverence, 
will unquestivuably be greatly moved by the last words of 
Mr. Asquith’s Resolution,—namely, that the action of the 
Lords is a usurpation of the rights of the Commons. We 
find it difficult, however, to think that the bulk of the 
voters will feel any very great horror and detestation at this 
attempt to make their flesh creep. If Mr. Asquith had 
been able to talk, which he clearly could not without a too 
obvious departure from the region of truth and fact, 
of the usurpation of the rights of the electors, it would 
have been a very different matter. The democracy, though 
very keen about its own rights, is not apt to be particularly 
anxious—nor perhaps should it be—about the rights of its 
servants. 

If the Lords had taken up the line that they are an 
independent power, that they are going to exercise their 
rights and duties no matter what may be the opinion 
of the electors, and that they will maintain the powers 
which they possess in the Constitution against all comers, 
the task of raising the country against them would 
have been easy enough. One breath of the people’s will 
would have destroyed them. But not even the most 
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fanatical opponent of the House of Lords can venture to 
say that the Peers have taken up this position Thei 
crime, if it be a crime, is not that of resisting the Will of mel 
people, not even of permanently resisting the will of the 
representatives of the people. It is merely the crime of 
asking for orders. Tis, we must say once again. we 
matter which we shall be much surprised to see the ab 
consider to be the unforgivable offence which it “ 
represented to be on Liberal platforms and in Liberal 
new 8} pers . 

Though the Liberals may try to keep as the main —_ 
of the Election the question whether the Poors hon 
or have not committed a criminal act in daring to bias 
that the country shall be consulted, we are prett 
confident that they will not succeed in doing so. It take, 
two to make an issue. At least three other considerations 
will play an equal, if not greater, part at the Election, Jj 
must not be forgotten that at the last Election pretty nearly 
half the electors who went to the polls voted in favour of 
Tariff Reform. Happily, in our opinion, the country } 
majority condemned the new departure ; but it was only a 
majority of some eighty thousand votes. It is idle to 
pretend, when the country is so nearly divided upon such 
a question, that one half of the electors will be able to 
prevent the other half from insisting that the Fiscal question 
shall be discussed in detail throughout the country, We 
deeply regret the fact, but the fact remains. Next, it 
will be impossible for the Government to prevent the 
controversial part of the Budget—the land clauses and 
the licensing cilauses—from being discussed also. Further, 
the Liberals will not be able to prevent the principles which 
underlie the land clauses, and which involve the whole 
question of private property in land, from being raised and 
debated, and also the methods by which those principles 
have been urged by the member of the Government chiefly 
concerned with the Budget and by those of his colleagues 
who share his views. The Limehouse and Newcastle 
speeches, and all they mean, will play their part at 
the Election, and cannot be glossed over, or buried 
under a Resolution about the alleged usurpation bv 
the Peers. : 

Before we leave the subject of the Election we may 
point out a matter in which it appears to us that the 
Liberal Party is likely to find itself in a position of no 
small difficulty. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane have 
told us in unmistakable terms that they are Second- 
Chamber men,—that they believe in the necessity of 
having some strong and independent body to revise the 
work of the Lower House, and to prevent that omnipotence 
of the House of Commons which Cromwell, the most 
representative Englishman who has ever lived, said long 
ago was “the horridest arbitrariness in the world.” Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane do not stand alone. It is 
an open secret that a majority of their colleagues are also 
Second-Chamber men. Yet it would seem that the Cabinet 
are going to put forward as a solution of the problem which 
now confronts them a policy which, in effect 1f not in name, 
is the policy of a single, unchecked, omnipotent Lower 
House. It is impossible totally to abolish the veto of 
the Lords, which appears to be the official proposal of the 
Government, without in effect abolishing the Upper 
Chamber and coming to a single-Chamber system. If 
the abolition of the veto were to take place—Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s plan of the three summonses 
to the Peers is virtual abolition—the Lords would 
be in a very real sense “side-tracked.” The Commons 
would have left the old gate-house standing, but made a 
road round it, so that any attempt to shut the gates by the 
gatekeeper would be the merest farce. 

We can quite well understand that such action as this 
would suit ordinary Liberal Party men very well. Though 
omnipotent, the House of Commons would be able to 
point to the stately fabric of the House of Lords as stilla 
gate-house in excellent repair. Next, they would as 4 
party be freed from certain embarrassments which would 
come by total abolition, and by letting loose some two 
hundred to three hundred Peers to compete for seats im 
the House of Commons. The Peers would be kept m 
their gilded cage as effectually as ever. Finally, Liberal 
Governments would still have what they find so useful 
and beneficial from a party point of view, the power of 
creating Peers, and in that way rewarding the faithful 
services of rich supporters. But though we can understand 
that this plan would suit the Liberal Party managers 
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it isa course of action entirely incompatible with 
tions of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane. 
et are going to manage to get over these 
nnot pretend to say, but we are sure that 
dantic or captious point when we 


Sg 
admirably, 
the declaratior 
How the Cabin 
difficulties we ca 
we are raising no pe 


attention to them. 
a4 judge from the tone of the Liberal Press and 


Liberal speakers, all moderate and “ centre-minded”’ men 
ought to be in the depths of woe at the prospect now before 
the country. We fear, then, that we shall be regarded 
with something akin to contemptuous disgust by our 
Liberal contemporaries when we say that we find it 
impossible to regard the situation in a tragic light. The 
jords may not have played their cards as well as they 
might, and in our opinion Should, have played them, but 
of one thing we are certain. We are face to face with 
nothing in the nature of revolution. No doubt the babble 
of the political auction-room, always shrill, may rise 
during the next six weeks to a shriek. But that babble 
will find its usual quietus at the polls. As firm believers, 
not only in the necessity, but in the ultimate wisdom 
and justice of a democratic system of government, we 
have no fears as to the ultimate result. If the people 
adopt the view of the Opposition, and turn out the 
present Government as unworthy of their confidence, 
they will do well. If, on the other hand, the voters 
sontinue their confidence in the present holders of power, 
and the action of the Lords is condemned, we cannot 
profess to say that we shall think that the end of the 
world has come. We shall, as in duty bound, acquiesce 
in the decision arrived at by those in whose hands 
the sovereignty of the nation lies. All that will remain 
for us and those who think like us will be to watch 
with care and vigilance the manner in which the Liberal 
Party carry out the orders of their and our master. That 
che order will be for a single unchecked Chamber we do 
not for a moment believe. It is possible, if the order 
is for a reformed Second Chamber, that we shall get 
one which will prove much more efficient than the 
existing House of Lords. It must not be supposed 
that such a decision, if it is clear and unmistakable, 
will very greatly trouble the more active Members of 
the House of Lords. If the House of Lords goes, 
the chief Peers on the Unionist side will, of course, 
be able to sit in the House of Commons. We can 
well imagine that though out of a sense of loyalty 
they feel that they must now stand together and by their 
own House, it would be a matter of real satisfaction 
to the majority of them to be able to enter the Lower 
House. Men like Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, 
Lord Milner, Lord Cawdor, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
to take only a few names at random, will not be 
driven out of political life, or have their public influence 
diminished, should the House of Lords be abolished. On 
the contrary, their personal influence on public affairs 
would be increased by abolition. The people to suffer by 
the abolition of the House of Lords will be the men—and 
the number is not small—who at. present hold seats in the 
House of Commons, because the man who is the most 
popular, or who, as we may say, is the most natural 
representative of the district, is now debarred from seeking 
the votes of the electors. 

But though, on the whole, we are unperturbed by the 
prospect before us, our readers must not imagine that 
our optimism will prevent us, or should prevent other 
moderate-minded men, from doing their very utmost at 
the coming Election to defeat the present Government. 
In our opinion, the present Government have adopted 
principles of political action likely to have an exceedingly 
bad effect on the commonwealth, and have propagated 
those principles by demagogic action of the most dangerous 
and demoralising kind. Politicians, like other men, are at 
times the better for a sharp lesson. We want to see a 
mark set upon action like that of the present Govern- 
ment, and a lesson given which will be remembered by 
politicians on both sides for a generation at least,—the 
lesson that violence does not pay, and that it is bad 
policy in a country like this to scout the influence and 
ignore the views of moderate men. If we can contrive 
to give our politicians a lesson of that kind, it will be 
infinitely better, not only for the nation, but for 
the internal welfare of both parties in the State 
We want to put a brand upon “Limehouse” and all 
that it means. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND NABOTH'’S 
VINEYARD. 

)* the heading “The People’s Budget” Mr. 

Lloyd George has published his Budget speeches 
in book form (Hodder and Stoughton, ls. net). For this 
work he has written a preface, the last paragraph of which 
is destined to prove of very great importance in the coming 
controversy. It is Mr. Lloyd George’s own account— 
and no man can profess to know better in this matter 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer—of the policy which 
inspires the land clauses of the Budget :— 

“ Those provisions must have the effect eventually of destroying 
the selfish and stupid monopoly which now so egregiously mis- 
manages the land. Only the business community in this country, 
and those who have been associated with it all their lives, can 
fully appreciate the extent to which the present ownership of land 
hampers and embarrasses trade and industry. Ask any man with 
a growing business in town or village in this country, and he will 
tell you more than all the theorists and agitators in Europe about 
the mischief done by the unintelligent greed of some of the land- 
owning classes. It is not merely that extravagant prices are 
demanded and impossible conditions imposed; but what a business 
man minds even more is that an atmosphere of uncertainty is 
created by the powers of incessant interference and inquisition 
reserved for the landlord and his agents. The Budget strikes 
the first real blow at this mechanism of extortion and petty 
persecution. No class of the community will have greater reason 
to feel joy at the triumph of the Budget than the men engaged in 
putting their best quality of mind and morale into the building 
up of the commercial greatness of our nation.” 

Certain things are clear from this passage. It is the 
intention of the Budget to destroy “ the selfish and stupid 
monopoly which now so egregiously mismanages the land.” 
The present system, we are told, “ hampers and embarrasses 
trade and industry.” Finally, we are informed that the 
Budget “strikes the first real blow at this mechanism of 
extortion and petty persecution.” Surely this passage is a 
complete justification of those who hold, as we have always 
held, that the land clauses of the Budget strike directly at 
the principle of private property in land, and are the first 
step towards the policy of nationalisation. Mr. Lloyd George, 
it will be noted, does not talk about the necessity of being 
able to acquire land easily and cheaply when it 1s required 
by the public—a proposition to which all reasonable men 
will assent. What he does is to arraign the present 
owners of land in this country as being guilty not only of 
a “selfish and stupid monopoly,” but of egregious bad 
management. The landowners of England—there is the 
enemy. There are the men who are throttling the trade 
and commerce of the country, and on whom the swift and 
just vengeance of the community must fall. We are glad 
that the issue has been put so clearly and so plainly, 
for we can now discuss it unhampered by the genial 
sophistries with which Mr. Asquith, and those who have 
been termed “ the serious members of the Cabinet,” have 
dealt with this question. They have assured us, it may be 
remembered, that confiscation, vindictiveness, or anything 
in the nature of an attack on private property or in favour 
of land nationalisation is absolutely and entirely foreign 
to the ideas of the Government. 

The first point which we desire to make in regard to the 
attack on the institution of private property in land is that 
there is nothing new about it. That attack is one of the 
oldest things in the world. From time immemorial there 
has been a desire on the part of a section in most com- 
munities to seize the landed property of individuals on 
various pleas. Curiously enough also, from time immemorial 
a predatory policy of this sort has almost always been in- 
direct in its nature. Mankind at large instinctively realise 
the immense importance to human civilisation and human 
freedom of the institution of private property in land as well 
as in other things. Therefore a frontal attack has seldom 
been made upon the institution. When people have wanted 
totakeother people's land they have seldom said outright that 
there should be no private ownership of land. Instead 
they have denounced the existing holders as bad men, who 
might on that ground very properly be deprived of their 
property. ‘This, as the passage from Mr. Lloyd George's 
preiace shows, is the policy which is going to be put 
forward on behalf of the Government and the Liberal 
Party at the coming elections. Curiously enough, it 
follows almost exactly the analogy of what happened in 
the famous case of Naboth’s vineyard. As our readers 
know, we have often had occasion to point out in these 
columns exaniples of the practical and political wisdom 


of the Bible. A particularly good example is to be 
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found in the aforesaid story. The parallel between the 
action of the Socialists who inspire the policy of the present 
Government and the incident recounted in the twenty-first 
chapter of the First Book of Kings is curiously close. 

Ahab the King, who represented the sovereignty of the 
Israelitish nation and constituted its Government, desired 
to get possession of land owned by a landlord named 
Naboth. But Naboth wished to keep his own possessions. 
Ahab, after the custom universal in such transactions, 
began by talking about his entire willingness to deal 
justly and generously and to pay the full money-value 
of the land required. But Naboth replied: “‘ The Lord 
forbid it me, that I should give the mheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.” Note here that there was no allega- 
tion, as some Socialistically minded commentators may 
have declared, that the ground was required for an 
urgent public purpose. Ahab wanted the field, and 
that was enough. He did not profess to give any other 
reason. Like the persons who now happen to be in 
power, he was full of anger and disgust at the refusal of 
Naboth to part with his land. “ And he laid him down 
upon his bed, and turned away his face, and would eat 
no bread.” Then came to Ahab the cunning and 
ingenious counseller who inspired his policy. Jezebel 
asked him why his spirit was sad, and when she 
heard the reason, she acted after the manner of so many 
counsellors of rulers, whether sovereign democracies or 
sovereign Monarchs. She at once invoked the implacable 
and irresistible powers of sovereignty, and used the words 
which are sounded so often in the ears of tyrant mobs 
and tyrant Princes. “ Dost thou now govern the kingdom 
of Israel? arise, and eat bread, and let thine heart be 
merry: I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite.” What was her next action? The analogy 
with the policy of Mr. Lloyd George is really so close as 
to be almost comic. This astute electioneerer was far too 
wise to seize the land at once by sending a body of soldiers 
to take possession. Instead— 

“She wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his 
seal, and sent the letters unto the elders and to the nobles that 
were in his city, and that dwelt with Naboth. And she wrote in 
the letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth on high among 
the people: and set two men, sons of Belial, before him, and let 
them bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst curse God and 
the king. And then carry him out, and stone him, that he die. 
And the men of his city, even the elders and the nobles who dwelt 
in his city, did as Jezebel had sent unto them, aecording as it was 
written in the letters which she had sent unto them. They 
proclaimed a fast, and set Naboth on high among the people. 
And the two men, sons of Belial, came in and sat before him: 
and the men of Belial bare witness against him, even against 
Naboth, in the presence of the people, saying, Naboth did curse 
God and the king. Then they carried him forth out of the city, 
and stoned him with stones, that hedied. Then they sent to Jezebel, 
saying, Naboth is stoned, and is dead. And it came to pass, when 
Jezebel heard that Naboth was stoned, and was dead, that Jezebel 
said to Ahab, Arise, take possession of the vineyard of Nahboth the 
Jezreelite, which he refused to give thee for money : for Naboth is 
not alive, but dead. And it came to pass, when Ahab heard that 
Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down to the vineyard 
of Naboth the Jezreelite, to take possession of it.” 

Note how close is the analogy. When our modern 
Naboths resist “the first step” in the process of taking 
their land from them, a campaign is organised against 
them exactly like that organised by Jezebel. Two ingenious 
orators—Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill 

are let loose, not to prove that private property in land is 
a bad thing, or to declare that when the sovereign power 
desires land it ought to be able to take it, but to denounce 
the existing holders of the land for being “ Dukes,” for 
having opposed the will of the people, and for having spoken 
against the democracy,—the modern equivalent of cursing 
God and the King. Just as the two sons of Belial 
denounced Naboth for an act of treason, so we are, in 
effect, told by Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd 
George that Dukes and landlords are bad citizens, and 
deserve no mercy at the hands of the State. Whether the 
analogy will hold good remains to be seen. It is obvious, 
however, that it is the intention of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill not merely to denounce the Lords 
and landlords as guilty of treason to the democracy, but to 
induce the democracy to take them out and stone them with 
stones till they are dead,—that is, put an end to landlords 
altogether. For ourselves, we believe that the analogy 
will not hold good ; but even if it did, and if at the fast 
which is so soon to be proclaimed—i.e., the General 
Election—the landlords of England are set on high among 
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the people and stoned to death, the triumph of our Texsbels 
and Ahabs, and of those who are their instrument . 

not last long, even though we may be sure tl ad will 
punishment will not be so drastic as that dented 
the Bible narrative :— “ 

* And the word of the Lord came Hlijah tl ishhi , 

Arise, go down to meet Ahab cha ged ie ite, saying, 
Samaria: behold, he is in the vineyard cf Naboth, whithes 1 . 
gone down to take possession of it. And thou shalt speak “- ~ 
him, saying, Thus saith the Lord, Hast thou killed and ~ 
taken possession? and thou shalt speak unto him, saying Th. 
saith the Lord, In the place where dogs licked the blood of Nato'h 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine. And Ahab said to Elijak 
Hast thou found me, O mine enemy? And he answered, I _ 
found thee: because thou hast sold thyself to do that which is e 3 
in the sight of the Lord.” ws 
But though that was the final outcome in Israe] of the 
policy corresponding to that now preached by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill, we have little fear of 
its being repeated in Britain to-day. No doubt our dema- 
gogues will continue to bring their accusations against 
those who own land in Britain, but they will, we beliove 
preach to deaf ears, for the people of this country are not 
only not predatory by nature, but they instinctively realise 
how much the things which they value—tiberty, security 
and an economic system which by stimulating production 
makes provision for human wants—are based upon the prin- 
ciple of private property, including private property in land, 





“PERSONNEL” OF TIE 
LORDS. 
N a book called “ England and the English,” noticed 
in our columns on May 22nd last, an American writer, 
Mr. Price Collier, who probably cannot be accused of 
any political prejudice, wrote: “‘ Strangely enough, how- 
ever, the House of Lords still remains the most democratic 
institution in England.” To any one who rises fresh from 
the study of Liberal speeches in the House of Commons or 
in the country this might appear a gratuitous paradox,—a 
statement much more arresting than true. But a careful 
analysis of the credentials of the House of Lords will, we 
think, show that, after all, the old principle holds good that 
the outsider sees most of the game. Mr. Collier, after looking 
into the careers of a great many Peers, wrote: “ There is 
no assembly where a man could go—granted that all the 
Peers were present—where he would be more certain of 
getting sound advice upon every subject, from higher 
mathematics and abstruse law down to the shoeing of a 
horse or the splicing of a cable.” That is quite true when 
one comes to think of it. Lord Rayleigh, who merely 
began a distinguished scientific career by being Senior 
Wrangler, would supply as sound an opinion as one 
could want on higher mathematics; for the abstruse 
law one could turn to the whole Supreme .Court of 
Appeal; for shoeing a horse to Lord Annaly; and 
for splicing a cable to Lord Dunraven or Lord Brassey, 
who would also sail a ship round the world for you. These 
are only names that slip under the pen without a moment's 
thought. The subject has been developed with more detail 
than we can enter into here in the Times of Monday; 
but it is worth while to follow the statements made there 
far enough to show that the fashionable Radical picture of 
the House of Lords as the cradle and home of noodledom, 
where interest is divided between the ballet and the race- 
course, is a piece of preposterous cant. Only blind political 
passion could pretend that the picture was true. Oi course 
we admit that there are a fair number of fools who have 
the right to vote in the House of Lords, but they are so 
inarticulate in speech and timid in judgment that we doubt 
whether they ever have any determining influence on the 
division-lists. They can be and are—when they come on 
the scene at all—driven like a flock of sheep. We have 
been told that about a hundred and seventy Peers did not 
come to the debate on the Budget. In any case, we have 
always been in favour of shutting out from the House of 
Lords those who have no more cogent title to be there than 
the bare fact that they are the sons of their fathers. 
Unfortunately Liberals will not consider the possibility of 
reforming the Lords, because they know that a reformed 
House would be a still stronger House, and what they 
want is in effect no Second House at all. 

A reformed House of Lords would have rejected the 
3udget as unequivocally as it was rejected (as is alleged) 
by the “wild Peers” and “backwoodsmen.” Lord Rosebery 
suggested in the Budget debate that the right of votimg 
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egated even at the eleventh hour to Peers who 
j established their reputation as serious servants of the 
ies in public life. The Times has drawn up from the 


se who threw out the Budget a hypothetical 


es of thos ¢ U a 
vy for such a delegation of the voting power. Here is 


the list, which contains only the names of those “who 
have rendered most conspicuous service in public life, or 
who may be regarded as occupying representative positions 


jn other ways 
«The Dukes of Norfolk, Argyll, Beaufort, Bedford, Devonshire, 
Leeds, M wrlborough, Northumberland, Portland, Richmond, Rut- 
land, Sutherland, Westminster, and Buccleuch. Lords Aber- 
‘ayenny, Bath, Lansdowne, Salisbury, Zetland, Brownlow, 
Cad van, Camperdown, Carlisle, Cawdor, Coventry, Cranbrook, 
Dartmouth, Denbigh, Derby, Dundonald, Fitzwilliam, Fortescue, 
Halsbury, Ichester, Lichfield, Lonsdale, Mayo, Mount Edgcumbe, 
Onslow, Pembroke, Plymouth, Powis, Roberts, Shaftesbury, 
Londonderry, Waldegrave, Cross, Goschen, Halifax, Hardinge, 
Donoughmore, Iveagh, Knutsford, Llandaff, Milner, Ridley, Trede- 
gar, Aldenham, Allerton, Alverstone, Ampthill, Ardilaun, Ash- 
Fourne, Atkinson, Avebury, Barrymore, Biddulph, Midleton, 
Meath, Cheylesmore, Collins, Curzon of Kedleston, Desborough, 
Faber, Grenfell, Harris, Hawke, Dunraven, Knaresborough, 
Lamington, Lovat, Macnaghten, Michelham, Middleton, Montagu 
of Beaulieu, Mount Stephen, Newton, Northcote, Ormonde, Bess- 
Rathmore, Rayleigh, Redesdale, Revelstoke, Rothschild, 
ridge, Stanmore, ‘'ennyson, Waleran, Wemyss, Wenlock, and 
Crawford, and the Bishop of Lincoln.” 
If the Government minority had been submitted to the 
same test, the number would have been reduced to about 
fifty, so that there would have been a majority for Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment even if Lord Rosebery’s idea had 


might be del 





been adopted. 

jut to turn to the analysis of the credentials of 
individual Peers. There are first the Front Bench 
politicians on both sides whose names are household 
words. Many of these have been promoted from one 
House to the other by sole virtue of public service, high 
character, and intellectual weight. They have held high 
Government offices, and have acquired peculiar knowledge 
of the Empire by being, for example, Viceroys of India. 
Lord Lansdowne has been Governor-General of Canada as 
well as of India. Lord Curzon lays down the Viceroyalty 
of India only to become Chancellor of Oxford University. 
Lord Milner before he went to South Africa made his 
name at the Inland Revenue and in Egypt. Lord Cromer 
is the creator of Egypt as we know it. Lord Londonderry, 
besides sitting in more than one Cabinet, has been Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Chairman of the London School 
Board. Lord St. Aldwyn has been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Lord Balfour of Burleigh is one of the 
soundest and most learned of practical economists ; 
and Lords Salisbury, Cawdor, Midleton, Derby, Cross, 
Llandaff, and Knutsford have all been Cabinet Ministers. 
All these Peers, of course, are in opposition. On the 
Liberal side we have Lord Crewe, who before he became 
Colonial Secretary was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and 
President of the Council, a man of literary learning and 
the most cultivated taste; Lord Elgin, who was Viceroy 





of India and President of the South African War Com- 
mission, and whose moderation and good sense have 
been more useful to his country than his party knows ; 
Lord Spencer, who was long the leading Peer of the 
Liberal Party, and was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; 
and Lord Morley of Blackburn, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters who have ever sat in either 
House. But we must say no more about men who take 
the leading parts in all important debates. With them, 
however, may be associated others who do not happen to 
have held the same Ministerial offices, like the Duke of 
Bedford, who takes infinite pains in informing himself 
about all the details of the Army, and particularly of the 
Auxiliary Forces; and Lord Esher, who helped to 
reorganise the War Office, and is a permanent member 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

We pass to Peers who have learned to understand 
the Empire by governing Colonies. To quote from the 
Times : -- 

“Lord Grey is Governor-General of Canada; the Duke of 
Argyll has filled the same position ; Lord Northeote and Lord 
Tennyson have been, and Lord Dudley is, Governor-General of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Lord Selborne is High Commissioner 
for South Africa. Madras has been governed by Lord Ampthill 
and Lord Wenlock, and Bombay by Lord Harris, Lord Lamington, 
Lord Reay, and Lord Sandhurst. Among the chiefs of the self- 
governing Colonies we have Lord Brassey (Victoria); Lords 


Belmore, Beauchamp, and Jersey (New South Wales); Lord 








Chelmsford (Queensland and New South Wales); Lords Onslow, 
Plunket, and Ranfurly (New Zealand); and Lord Stanmore, who 
has governed at least five Colonies.” 

Many Peers have been diplomatists, and Lord Sanderson, 
who was for so long Permanent Chief of the Foreign Office, 
has a quite peculiar knowledge of foreign affairs. 
there are the soldiers,—Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, Lord 


Then 


Kitchener, Lord Methuen, Lord Grenfell. The Navy is 
less well represented. If the opinion of the financial and 


commercial interests is required, there are Lord Rothschild, 


Lord Revelstoke (the head of Baring’s), Lord Avebury, 
several Peers who are heads of banks, about forty who are 
directors of railway companies, and many others who are 
successful manufacturers. We have said nothing of the 
considerable number of Peers who are scientific agricul- 
turists, nor of such independent sources of strength as 
Lord Lister, who has done more to alleviate physical 
suffering than any man in England, or Lord Peel, who 
to his ardent support of temperance reform joins a 
knowledge of the subject equal to that of any living 
politician. 

It is no wonder that such a House has a debating 
ability unmatched in the world. No one with any critical 
faculty could possibly read the report of what is called a 
full-dress debate in the House of Lords without being 
enormously impressed by it. But the Liberal mot d’ordre 
has gone forth that the Lords are to be judged by their 
tail, and written down nincompoops and nonentities. It 
is unfair to judge any Assembly by its tail. Take the 
present House of Commons, for instance, and look through 
the names. Are there not many which convey no meaning 
to us whatever, and of which most of us have probably 
never heard? Are we invited to condemn the House of 
Commons as an institution because it contains many mutes 
and inefficients, or because there are certain very “ unde- 
sirable”” Members attached to both parties ? The country is 
to be asked to decide whether it wishes to retain the 
combined experience of the Lords to act as a moderating 
voice in the counsels of the nation, or to grant to the 
House of Commons a degree of irresponsibility which it 
has never had, and which till now it has never claimed. 
“ So be it,” as Lord Morley says. We do not doubt 
what the decision will be if the country understands the 
asset which it possesses in the House of Lords,—an asset 
which might, indeed, be employed more usefully, but 
which no sane country could afford simply to throw 
away. 





THE INTELLECTUAL BANKRUPTCY OF 
LIBERALISM. 

” Ls gegen og Magazine’ for December contains 
: an article which all thoughtful Liberals ought 
certainly to read. They may perhaps be repelled by the 
title, “The Intellectual Bankruptcy of Liberalism,” but 
they would be wise to get over that repulsion and carefully 
study the arguments of the writer. Liberals have always 
claimed that they represent the intellectual party in the 
State, while the Tories are the stupid party. If that claim 
is still made, Liberals must be prepared to justify it. Can 
they do so? In other words, is there any intellectual basis 
for their present creed? The mere difficulty of defining 
that creed alone furnishes a partial answer to the questions 
we are asking, for where a political creed has a clear 
intellectual basis there ought to be no difficulty in arriving 
at clear definitions. So far as can be gathered from the 
record of the present Ministry, the modern creed of 
Liberalism consists in certain vague aspirations for im- 
proving the social condition of the masses of the people by 
means of the action of the State. These aspirations are 
combined with various remnants of the creed of earlier 
Liberals. For example, a demand for religious equality 
still forms a constant “tag” in Liberal speeches, although in 
practice those speeches nray be directed towards demanding 
special favours for the particular form of religion which 
the speakers profess. Again, “trust in the people” isa 
phrase that trips lightly from the tongue of every Liberal 
rhetorician, although in practice the Liberals show their 
mistrust of the people by steadily opposing the whole idea 
of a Referendum, and by denouncing the House of Lords 
for giving the people an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions upon a matter so imtimately concerning them as 
the taxation of the country. These illustrations very 
forcibly suggest that the old principles of Liberalism are 
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like second-hand stage properties employed to serve over 
again in a piece to which they are obviously unsuited. 

It is not with these old principles that we are to-day 
concerned, but with the new creed which the Liberal Party 
has embraced, and the essence of that new creed, as we 
have said above, appears to be a vague desire to improve 
social conditions through the action of the State. That 
is what the Socialists also want to do. But the Liberals 
are always fond of asserting that they differ fundamentally 
from the Socialists, and nothing irritates them more than 
to tell them that their proposals are Socialistic. To show 
the muddle that results, it is worth while to take a few 
of the illustrations so aptly selected by the writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. The most important controversial 
— involved in the present Budget is the proposal 

at property in land should be taxed at a special rate. 
No Socialist for a moment accepts this proposition as just. 
He regards all the wealthy classes as equally fit objects for 
predatory taxation, and he only supports the Budget as 
a convenient lever for future proposals. The Liberal 
in attempting to justify Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals 
is driven into a hopeless intellectual muddle. His 
favourite argument is that land differs from other forms 
of property. But this is a proposition which nobody has 
ever denied. Of course land differs from other forms of 
property, and for that reason the owner of land is subject 
to limitations upon his rights from which the owners of 
other forms of property are exempt. The whole point at 
issue is whether the State, having permitted property in 
land with these restrictions, is subsequently justified in 
stepping in and saying that the income derived from this 
limited property shall be subject to a higher rate of 
taxation than the income derived from the less limited 
property in other things. 

When we come to details, similar intellectual muddles 
are revealed. The idea that there is anything peculiar 
about what is called unearned increment in land could 
only occur toa man who did not trouble to think out his 
ereed. The Socialist, who has at any rate some intellectual 
basis for the faith within him, knows perfectly well that 
there is unearned increment in almost every form of 
property, including property in one’s own talents. It is 
natural to find that a Budget starting with such intellectual 
incoherence as this should be mauled even by its friends 
when submitted to public discussion, and anybody who 
will take the trouble, even at this late date, to examine the 
text of the Finance Bill will see that the mauling process 
has resulted in a mass of irreconcilable absurdities. One 
amusing illustration, of which hardly enough was made 
by the critics of the Budget, is the change from the tax 
on “ungotten” minerals to a tax on mineral royalties. 
Nothing better illustrates the absolute subservience of the 
House of Commons to the Ministry of the day than the 
manner in which that Assembly first voted for a tax on 
“ungotten ” minerals in order to punish the man who did 
not work his minerals, and then voted for the replacement 
of this tax by a tax on mineral royalties, which only 
punishes the man who does work his minerals. 

To pass to another point,—namely, the composition and 
powers of the Second Chamber. The average Liberal still 
plumes himself on being in favour of a Second Chamber. 
He agrees that it is undesirable for Great Britain to imitate 
the practice of Greece and adopt a single-Chamber 
Constitution. Nevertheless, the only practical proposal 
which his party has yet made for dealing with the conflict 
between the two Houses is that the Second Chamber 
should be deprived of its veto. We do not like to impute 
either lack of honesty or lack of intelligence to our 
opponents, but it is hard to believe that a man possessed 
of a normal amount either of honesty or intelligence can 
seriously desire both to maintain a Second Chamber and 
to deprive it of its veto. A Second Chamber without a 
veto is palpably and obviously not a Second Chamber 
at all. 

As an illustration of the absence of any guiding thought 
in the policy of the Liberal Party, take the question of 
old-age pensions. The Socialist, in obedience to his creed, 
naturally wishes that pensions should be non-contributory, 
for his ideal is to maintain everybody at the expense of 
the State, and to maintain the State by making everybody 
a State employee. The Liberals reject thisideal. They still 
believe, or profess to believe, in the doctrine of self-help. 
They still believe that it is the duty of those who can to 
make provision for their own old age, and even the present 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has frankly declared this 
only possible way of dealing with the kindred — 
of incapacity for work through physical infirmity mage 
system of compulsory insurance. The German G. & 
ment, which did take the trouble to think out i ok. 
gramme, saw clearly that compulsory insurance ew 4 
an attractive policy to those who would be subject ‘to ~. 
compulsion, and that some device must be adopted to m ke 
the compulsion palatable. They therefore so framed thei 
scheme that simultaneously with the introduction of ¢, msi 
pulsion upon the young immediate provision was made for 
those already old. What the Liberals in this ounces 
have done is to make immediate provision for the old a 
the expense of other people, and then afterwards te 
deliver speeches saying that it is important that =. 
pulsion should be applied to the young. It may be that 
a strong Government will still be able to introduce com. 
pulsory insurance for sickness and infirmity, but the task 
has been made infinitely more difficult b cause the case of 
persons over seventy has been dealt wiih by itself instead 
of being dealt with as part of the whole scheme. 

We might go through the long list of measures with 
which the present Government has been concerned. Some 
of them, doubtless, have been in many respects beneficial, 
but it is impossible to find underlying them any general 
scheme of policy which would enable their authors to 
claim that they have an intelligible creed. It may be said 
that the Unionist Party is equally without fixed prin iples, 
That is a thesis on which we have had much to say ip 
the past, and probably shall have much to say in the 
future ; but, after all, the Unionist Party makes fewer pre- 
tensions. The Liberals still maintain the theory that they 
alone are the party of progress, the party of reason, the 
party of the people. Yet in sober fact the only principle 
that can be discovered underlying all their varying moods is 
the principle of doing the thing or promising the thing 
which will give them most votes. In a word, as Blackwood 
pithily expresses the situation, the new Liberalism is 
“only a new type of sycophancy. To have the vices of a 
courtier one need not toadya monarch. In the old days 
the sycophant clung to the skirts of a king or a cardinal 
because he saw in him the embodiment of power. 
Nowadays it is the masses who are all-potent, and it is 
the demagogue who is the spiritual successor of Carr and 
Buckingham. Whatever the masses desire they must 
have, though it is in defiance of reason and justice. ‘lo such 
a pass has fortune brought those who claim to wear the 
mantle of Vane and Hampden.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 

HE opposition to proportional representation is no 
longer directed against the doctrine that a legis- 
lative body should be as nearly as possible a microcosm of 
the electorate which returns it. The objection that unless 
a majority commands in the Chamber a voting power 
much in excess of that which it can show in the country, 
it will pass no measures of importance, belongs to an 
age of Parliamentary illusion. We no longer retain our 
childlike faith in the omnipotence of Acts of Parliament. 
We have learned that to pass laws and to carry them into 
execution are separate processes, and that the one is not 
necessarily followed by the other. Really useful legislation 
is but another name for legislation assented to by the 
nation as well as by its representatives, and this double 
acceptance is only secured when the Parliamentary majority 
represents with reasonable closeness the majority out 
of doors. If this condition is not satistied, if a 
majority which in the division-list is counted by 
hundreds would have better expressed the real mind of the 
voters had it been counted by tens, the most stringent 
provisions of the new law are likely to remain inopera- 
tive through the unwillingness or inability of the sub- 
ordinate authorities to give effect to them. The Act 1s 
found to be unworkable. It has to encounter an amount 
and kind of resistance which the majority that voted it 
did not foresee. Had that majority corresponded more 
closely to its real strength in the country, its legislative 
victory would have been less imposing but far more 
fruitful. Amendments would have had to be accepted, 
compromises must of necessity have been arranged, and in 
the end the Act would have left its mark on admunis- 
tration instead of merely filling so many pages of the 
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What may be called the primitive objecticn 


book. t I acti 
aomportional representation—that it ps a majority 
aoe getting more than its fair share of voting strength— 


has never had any force except with wirepullers and 
yeus Officials. But another form of the same argu- 
ment—the objection that it makes legislation barren 
use when the Bills have come to the birth there is no 
strength to bring them forth—did at one time weigh with 
many Whose opinions had a right to be heard. This is 
not the case any longer. To-day the opponents of pro- 
rtional representation mostly admit that it is sound in 
‘Jea, but they see insurmountable difficulties in applying 
it to elections. That these difficulties are destined to dis- 
appear can hardly be doubted now that one experiment 
after another is being tried with almost unitorm success. 
It may not always be easy to explain the transferable vote 
on per, but it is quite easy to make the voter understand 
what he has to do when the voting-paper is in his hand 
and the ballot-box in front of him. When this has proved 
true not merely in trial contests, but in actual elections, 
the most sceptical politician must in the end be convinced 
that he has underrated the cleverness of his countrymen. 
What can be done in other countries and by other races 
can be done in England and by Englishmen. 

The Morning Post of Monday printed a very interesting 
letter from its correspondent at Johannesburg in which he 
described the recent municipal election in that town,—the 
first which has been held under the proportional system. 
Two other systems had previously been tried: the scrutin 
de liste in 1903, when the town formed one constituency 
returning thirty candidates, and the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment in 1905, when the town was divided into ten wards 
each returning three members. In neither case were the 
results satisfactory. In 1903 the mining and commercial 
sections of the community were over-represented. In 1905 
the local “ bosses” secured too many seats, to the detriment 
of sound administration. It is now proposed that the 
whole Council, consisting of thirty members, shall be elected 
every third year, the town being divided into three or four 
wards, and each voter possessing a single transferable vote. 
This system is not to come into force till the terms for 
which the sitting members were elected have run out, 
and during the interval ten members are to be elected 
each year for whom the whole town will vote as one con- 
stituency, with the transferable vote. The first of these 
intermediate elections was held in October last. For 
the ten seats to be filled there were twenty-two candidates, 
and 12,155 voters went to the poll. Three per cent., how- 
ever, of these votes were spoiled, so that the actual number 
of voters was 11,788, which made the quota required for the 
election of any candidate 1,072. It will be seen that the 
experiment was tried in circumstances not specially favour- 
able to its success. The number of seats to be filled was 
too large, and the chance that the voters would have any 
good, or even intelligible, reason for preferring one candi- 
date over another was consequently less. This was met to 
some extent by the formation of a Committee which ran ten 
candidates. This Committee did not put forward any policy, 
but merely claimed that its ten nominees were “men of 
standing and integrity, qualified in the judgment of 
the Committee to give good service to the town.” 
In the end, six of their candidates were returned, 
and the total number was made up by two Labour 
candidates and two Independents. The advocates of 
the system claim that, in spite of these disadvantages 
and of the want of public interest in the contest, proportional 
representation has stood the trial well. It has excluded the 
worst representatives of the ward-politician class; it has 
secured a fair representation for minorities; and it has placed 
on the Council the men who “have stood in the past for 
eflicient administration and against jobbery and local 
intrigue.” As regards the supposed difficulty of the system, 
the number of spoiled votes—367 out of 12,155—is certainly 
large. But it was a first experiment, and a good many 
voters were illiterate. To put a cross against ten or half-a- 
lozen names without making any blunder is obviously more 
ficult than to put a cross against one name only, but the 
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fact that ninety-seven per cent. of the voters found the 
pr 
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ess quite simple, shows that the transferable vote is 
no longer a mystery to an average constituency. Moreover, 
this particular objection is likely to apply to municipal 
elections much more than to Parliamentary elections. The 
interest felt in a Parliamentary contest is usually greater, 


aivance, and more care will be taken to teach each 
voter beforehand exactly what he has to do. A success 
scored on a small stage is not always an index of a similar 
success on a large one; but as regards municipal and 
Parliamentary elections, we should expect to see pro- 
portional representation do very much better when applied 
over a larger area, and in conteste involving larger 
questions. 


We regret to find the correspondent of the Morning Post 


speaking doubtfully of the prospects of proportional repre- 
sentation in the Union Parliament. The “golden moment” 
for its introduction has, he thinks, passed, and in a 
Chamber elected on the basis of the single-Member con- 
stituency vested interests are sure to grow up which it will 
be very hard to dislodge. We think, however, that the 
truth of this view will very much depend on the progress 
which the system makes elsewhere. South Africa will not 
have the credit of being the first of our Colonies to intro- 
duce it into her Parliamentary elections—that already 
belongs to Tasmania—but she will hardly hold out long 
after its adoption in other countries. The prospect of this 
is certainly becoming brighter. In France one Republican 


Deputy after another is giving it a place in his profession 


of faith, and dissatisfaction with the results of the present 
electoral system seems to be growing in many quarters. 


Proportional representation has one very obvivus merit. 
No one can find fault with the results at which it aims. 
No one can pretend that a representative body ought, in 
the nature of things, to be constructed on any other principle. 
It is something to have a position which 1s impregnable 
in theory, and to this the advocates of proportional 
representation may fairly lay claim. Nor is it only 
the minorities (which under this system will either be 
represented for the first time, or for the first time be 
represented in proportion to their actual strength in the 
electorate) that will benefit by the adoption of the system. 
The majority will be a gainer also. Nothing makes a 
majority more disliked by its opponents than the sense 
that its strength in Parliament is gredtly in excess of its 
strength in the country. To the irritation natural in 
beaten men is added the more acute irritation caused by 
the sense that they have been beaten unfairly. It is 
this feeling as much as anything that makes Oppositions 
form wrong estimates of Ministerial policy or exaggerated 
estimates of Ministerial shortcomings. If an Opposition 
knows that it has in Parliament just about the same 
relative strength that it has in the country, it will be 
much more in the humour to go about its proper business, 
—that of converting more of the electors to its own views. 
In this respect a sense of injustice is a very leaven. It 
spreads itself over the whole political lump and spoils 
everything it touches. 

Holding the views we do on the question of proportional 
representation, we are glad to learn that a Manifesto 
recommending this reform to the electors is being issued 
to-day with the signatures of many eminent public men. 
This appeal is organised by the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society, whose president is Lord Avebury, and 
with whose honorary secretary (Mr. John H. Humphreys, 
107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, 8.E.) all those who, like 
us, support its objects should communicate. 


COURTEOUS FAULT-FINDING. 

NHE Rev. E. J. Hardy in his new book, “ How to be Happy 
though Civil” (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), devotes a 
whole chapter to “ Courteous Censure.” Without a doubt the 
art of effectual fault-finding is part of the ruler’s art, a part 
which many rulers, great and small, practise with pain, and 
many with enjoyment. All those in authority must find 
fault at times if they do their duty, and to some minds censure 
is the symbol of power. Oddly enough, the people of whom 
this is true are by no means all bad people, or even tyrants, 
Take the commonest of all instances. There are some women 
who are eternally finding fault with their children, not 
necessarily angrily, and very often very gently, and even 
affectionately. It is the way they realise their own authority, 
which they have no desire to exercise otherwise than 
benevolently. A good many employers stand to their sub- 
ordinates in something of the same relation as these women 
do to their children. They can never let them alone. 
Like the youthful possessor of a new watch, they must always 
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action. They seem to live to set right. Where this 
censorious attitude is unaccompanied by harshness it is, 
we think, wonderfully little resented, and its practical 
effect is simply nil. Servants will stay for years with these 
aimless but kind-hearted correctors, and their children 
bear them no malice whatever. Again, there are not a few 
women who freely distribute courteous censure outside their 
own families, and have quite a talent for the polite correction 
of their acquaintance, who generally take it very well, par- 
ticularly if the censor is a little above them in social position. 
Seme women upon the lower rungs of the ladder take censure 
from above very graciously, having an eye to the pleasure of 
passing it on downwards. Many such women regard fault- 
finding as their duty, as their contribution, as it were, to that 
great moral fund which exists for the conversion of the world. 
This form of fault-finding also is completely ineffectual 
so far as any change in the recipient’s course of conduct 
is concerned. There is, however, a form which is closely 
connected with it, and which does not seldom some practical 
good. Not a few women, and some few men, have a con- 
stitutional love of lecturing. As a rule they exercise 
it upon the young and the poor, because their equals 
and contemporaries will not stand to hear them, and it 
is impossible to deny that they often do good. To have 
their own shortcomings very plainly and kindly set before 
them at great length would seem to be beneficial to certain 
teachable and well-disposed persons who have gone astray 
through thoughtlessness, and if the lecturer’s courtesy is of 
so fine a quality as to enable him to avoid arousing resent- 
ment, ridicule, or nausea in his victim, he may indulge his 
didactic disposition to his own satisfaction and the edification 
of his listener. 
very useful men and women who are so inevitably born to 
rule that no exercise of authority is disagreeable to them. 
They are thoroughly good and just-minded, if not very 
sensitive or sympathetic people. They find fault effectually 
without spite or scruple. To them all men are instruments 
to be carefully handled as becomes a good workman, and to 
be sharpened on whatever whetstone will give the best edge,— 
and to them the handling of instruments is the joy of life. 


But in spite of many exceptions, the majority of good 
people, while they find relief in grumbling, hate seriously to 


find fault. When they are in authority they study to avoid | 
| it is well to forget it. 


it, and are much more anxious to leave it undone than to do 
it well. By a little trouble and some sacrifices the amount 
possible without neglect of duty may be brought very low 
indeed. If an employer makes up his mind to reduce it below 
a certain minimum he must harden bis heart, and may 
even find himself guilty of cruelty. The choice between 
reiterated warning and remorseless dismissal is sure to 
present itself from time to time, and though the kindest 
masters or mistresses may allow themselves to remember 
that you cannot carve in rotten wood, they ought to make 
quite sure that there is no sound stuff underneath before they 
altogether refuse to work with it. Men in authority with a 
real knowledge of character seldom find much fault. They 
realise that in dealing with an energetic and dutiful race like 
the English the majority of subordinates whose work is suited 
to them and who are well paid and well treated do their 
best. To be constantly using the spur upon them is simply 
to increase the aggregate suffering of the world, and to 
wear them out before their time. People who have no great 
natural gifts in regard to judging character constantly supply 
the defect by attention. Indeed, the older one grows the 
more certain one becomes that “gifts” are very rare, and 
very difficult to distinguish from the results of hard work. 
Some good people who hate to give pain sugar the bitter 
medicine of censure with praise. The plan works well with 
children, but there the element of affection comes in and 
upsets ordinary calculation. With grown-up people the mixture 
is dangerous. The stupid see only the praise, the sensitive 
only the blame. Sensitive people, again, are very apt to be a 
little suspicious, and pure praise may easily come to lose its 
wholesome force if the recipient has learned to look for 
adulteration. 

The odd thing is that the kind people who hate to find 
fault are by no means those who do it the most judiciously or 
who most consistently avoid superfluous pain. One reason, 
we suppose, is that they have little practice in censuring, and 
little experience of its result; while perhaps another reason is 


Of course there are a few very strong and | 





that they do not speak at all till loss of temper gives them 
courage. A man who is habitually courteous, who seld 

his temper and seldom finds fault, is apt on the rare loses 
when he speaks his anger to be very cutting. Sinai 
a rule simply the vent-hole of a clever and self-con, mh 
man’s temper. Sometimes the pent-up steam dae 
corrosive acid, and a man may find, to his genuine “stot 
that he has done more injury with an €pigram than he ; 
have done with a dozenoaths. In spite of the excellent adyi 
which he gives on the subject of courteous censure, Mr. or 
is wonderfully attracted by sharp sayings in civil form said with 
a view to correction. He quotes some the familiarity of which 
disguises their brutality, and some the newness and humour 
of which tempt one to forget it. The story of the Duchesg 
and “the nobleman with the bald head” might surely now 
out of print. On the other hand, the sentence of the sani 
who in giving a character to his coachman remarked, “] have 
seen him sober,” is well worth preserving. We wonder whether 
Mr. Hardy knows the story of a consequential Bishop travelling 
in Switzerland, who apologised for bringing much luggage toa 
high place on the ground of his valet’s stupidity, to whom a witty 
young man suggested that the servant had made the mistake 
of packing the mitre. Our raconteur is not sqneamich about 
roughness. Like most humorists, he can forgive much and 
forgo little for the sake of a laugh; witness the following 
story :—“ How dreadful it is when you bring a lady into 
dinner who cannot or will not say a word! In this predica. 
ment I have remarked: ‘I do not mind being ugly, do you?’ 
and this brought the painfully silent one to speech, if not to 
her senses.” Of course we are not so simple as to believe 
that this genial and common-sensical humorist ever said 
anything so astoundingly and brutally rude. No doubt the 
false ascription is part of the joke. 

After all, we believe that the real way to reprove effectually, 
yet spare the feelings of the reproved, is not by too much 
striving after courtesy, nor too subtle combinations of praise 
and blame, nor any assumption of affectionate interest, but 
simply by taking refuge in officialism. We may easily 
exaggerate the extent to which our subordinates desire 
personal relations with ourselves. If they belong to a circle 
which is not ours, they have their own world of personal 
relationships. If, on the other hand, we “know one another 
at home,” as the schoolboys say, there are moments when 
An official rebuke gives the minimum 
of personal pain, and creates as a rule the maximum 
renewal of effort. 





. THE CENSORSHIP OF THE DRAMA. 

HE letter from the Dramatic Committee of the Society of 
Authors published in the papers of Monday is one more 
proof that the middle way of common-sense—the give-and- 
take of compromise—is always acceptable to Englishmen 
when it is fairly presented to them. When the Joint Com. 
mittee which inquired into the Censorship of the drama began 
its sittings it seemed that there was an incurable rivalry 
between two factions. On the one side was the camp of the 
authors, from which issued the most exhilarating battle-cries 
of freedom (to hear them you might have thought that no 
self-respecting dramatic author would ever live happy again 
so long as any kind of official Censorship remained), and on 
the other side was the camp of the managers and actors who 
desired the retention of the existing Censorship because 
license from Mr. Redford saved them from the risk of 
going to great expense in the production of a play 
which, if it received no certificate of respectability such 
as he could supply at its birth, might eventually be sup- 
pressed by the police. Yet these warring parties secm in 4 
fair way to be reconciled by the highly ingenious middle course 
proposed by the Joint Committee. “ We recognise,” say the 
Dramatic Committee of the Authors’ Society, “that the 
Report is a notable advance on anything that has appeared 
before; and we appreciate its virtually complete admission of 
our case against the existing Censorship and its adoption of 
our suggestions for preventing the abuse as an instrument of 
censorship of the power of licensing theatres.” They note, 
too, with the greatest satisfaction that one license for all 
places of amusement—for music-halls as well as theatres— 
has been recommended. On certain points they have some 
serious, and, we think, well-considered, suggestions to make ; 
but the fact remains that they do what seemed the impossible 
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onths ago,—approve of a compromise. We are 
ore the suggestions of the Joint Committee are 
ore they will commend themselves. They area 
y, and the Report is, above all things, 
It would have made 


thi a few m 
gare that the m 
examined o ¥ it 

de force in ingenuity, 
nde f eristically English Report. 


ract 
ee heart of Robinson Crusoe’s father, whom Defoe 
: resented as impressing on his son the virtues of the via 


ia as the model philosophy of life. 


The Censorship as it is wielded by Mr. Redford, who holds 
the office of Examiner of Plays in the Lord Chamberlain 3 
Department, rests on two Acts : those of 1 37 and 1848. The 
second Act made the first prac‘icable by giving the Censor or 
Examiner the necessary powers, and established him as the } 
Jicensing authority for London. Outside London the power 
of the Censor can be exercised only through the Magistrates 
sho license theatres. It is an old story how Sir Robert 
Walpole was outraged by the satires of Fielding and Gay; | 
himself wrote a peculiarly virulent satire, which he said was 
the work of one of them, and passed it round the House of 
Commons in order to excite an outburst of feeling against 
the unchecked insolence of playwrights. That was the origin 
of the Act of 1737, but the Censorship has always been a 
lamentably irresponsible office. We fully admit the need of 
some kind of Censorship in the interests of common decency, 
but itis quite certain that the required effect never has been, 
and never could be, produced by a secret and arbitrary power. 
(ne of the chief disadvantages of the Censorship as it bas 
jeen exercised in recent years is that it has brought Mr. 
Redford into collision with the very men who, whatever their 
faults in other respects, have done most to promote a reputable 
British school of the drama, Mr. Redford, perhaps in- 
evitably, has worked by rule-of-thumb; such a play as 
[Education du Prince passed his tests, while a sincere 
and elevating piece like Mr. Laurence Housman’s Bethlehem 
was rejected because it contained Scriptural characters. Even 
the purifying old morality Everyman was allowed only 
lecause it belonged to pre-Walpolian days, and did not come 
under the Censorship Acts. We are reminded of the mechanical 
rules under which the religious Censorship was conducted at 
Naples in the days of King Bomba. The Customs officials 
destroyed every book imported which contained the names of 
God or the Virgin Mary or the Devil,—unless it had a 
particularly fine binding, and in that case it was allowed to 
pass into the Cardinals’ library. We should have no quarrel 
with Mr. Redford’s Censorship if it had succeeded in doing 
what it professed to do; but it notoriously has not. In 
writing on this subject more than a year ago we said: “The 
one thing certain is that, whether by police supervision, or the 
operation of public opinion, or a revised system of licensing 
the stage ought to be kept free from wanton offence.” When 
we wrote those words we were arguing against the retention 
of Mr. Redford’s unjust, ineffectual, and obsolete office; but 
we professed to have no decided views as to what kind of 
Censorship would most satisfactorily take its place. The 
Report of the Joint Committee brings a complete solution of 
our doubts. 





The Joint Committee, while proposing to retain the Censor, | 


do not make his license a necessary condition of producing a 
! 


play. “It should be optional,” they say, “to submit a play 


for license, and legal to perform an unlicensed play, whether | 
If a manager chose to submit | 
his play to the Censor, and it received the Censors license, he | 


it has been submitted or not.” 


would be virtually guaranteed against all risks, for the Censor 
would never license anything but safe plays, and the risk of 
subsequent interference by the police or other authorities 
would be infinitesimal. If, on the other hand, a manager 
chose to dispense with the Censor’s certificate of respectability, 
80 to speak, he and the author would be subject to an indict- 
ment by the Public Prosecutor. Directly the notice of such 
an indictment were served the play would have to be pro- 
visionally withdrawn, and if the indictment succeeded 
numerous penalties would follow. For one thing, the 
manager’s license would be “endorsed,” and if his license 


were endorsed three times it could not be renewed for five 


years. That is the method for dealing with indecency; but 
there are other offences for which plays might be suppressed,— 
offensive personalities, invidious representations of living 
persons or persons recently dead, doing violence to religious 
sentiment, conducing to crime or vice, impairing friendly 
relations with a foreign Power, or inciting to a breach of the 


peace. The dramatic authors in their letter object strongly, 
it is true, to the loose terms in which this list of offences ir 
drawn up, but we imagine that their objections could be met. 
All the offences except indecency would be dealt with, not by 
the Public Prosecutor, but by the Attorney-General, who 
would make application to a Committee of the Privy Council. 
This Committee would have the power to prohibit a play for 
ten years and to endorse the manager's license. For the rest, 
the Censor would be responsible for the conduct of his office 
to Parliament. 

Mr. H. B. Irving has drawn a rather depressing picture of 
the probable results of the Joint Committee's proposals. He 
thinks a class of endorsed theatres would arise well known to 
the public for the production of plays which made a point 
of sailing close to the wind; nine theatres out of ten would 
refuse to produce unlicensed plays, and the English stage 
would in the total result lose in reputation, while now and 
again the public would be treated to some unsavoury and 
unedifying prosecution. We cannot agree with him. It is 
much more likely that if submission to the Censorship were 
made optional managers would gradually learn to apply their 
own censorship. Suppose that the practice of tuking the 
opinion of the Censor fell out of fashion, managers who were 
worthy of the name would be no more ready than before to 
risk, by courting a prosecution, the £5,000, or whatever it may 
be, which they spend on their production. The average 
manager would become as expert in the rules of autonomous 
censorship as the newspaper manager is in the law of libel. 
He would put pressure on his author to keep him within safe 
bounds, and all the time public opinion, which is and can be 
the only real censorship, would be at work. Let the thing to 
be judged come into the light; in all the respects in which 
a Censorship is desirable public opinion never errs in the 
long run. 

In case of misapprehension, we may point out that there 
is nothing in what we have said above which is inconsistent 
with the line we have taken as to poisonous literature. We 
do not dream of suggesting any form of Censorship or 
imprimatur as a preliminary to publication. We only desire 
to organise public opinion in regard to published works,— 
books that have come into the light. 





ST. ANDREW'S DAY AT ETON. 

NHE Eton playing-fields change very slowly, perhaps, for 
those who live near them and see most of them. A 
chegtnut-tree falls one year, an elm the next; another spring, 
and a new cricket-ground spreads its level acres where 
generations of schoolboys only knew ploughland. The dis- 
appearances and the additions are gradual enough, but for 
those who visit Eton seldom, the whole change, inside the 
playing-fields themselves and over broad distances surrounding 
them, may seem strangely emphasised. It is not a single elm 
which has gone, but a row; not only one chestnut, but a 
clump. Once we drove from Slough to Eton in cabs; now 
the Slough road shakes with motor-’buses. Towards Chalvey, 
where beagles have hunted hares, stund up the mast and stays 
of some foreign firm’s wireless telegraphy apparatus. Agar's 
Plough, on the other side of the road, has rolled itself 


| out into a large cricket-field, planted on its boundaries with 





stripling chestnuts. But the chestnuts are not all that is 
new in the life of the field. A winter day sees the wide 
level spattered white with seagulls, a great flock of them, 
dipping and settling, swaying and hovering as they hover over 
London bridges or estuary mud. When did the seagulls first 
come to Agar’s Plough ? 

One scene in the playing-fields hardly changes. The Wall 
on St. Andrew's Day is the same, and the game played along 
it the same. The match between Collegers and Oppidans at 
the Wall still remains the great football match of the 
year, and Collegers and Oppidans travelling down to Eton 
on Tuesday to watch the match could carry their memories 
back twenty or thirty years perbaps, and find the familiar 
spectacle altered only in detail. The long ten-foot-hiyi 
red-brick wall; the white stripes dividing off “ good calx” and 
“bad calx”’; the sawdust strewed for that one day’s match 
along the narrow strip at its base; the line of stakes and 
ropes running from the corner of Cockshott’s wall across 
College field; the two goals, the door and the tree; the 
bare boughs of the elms lining School field the other side 
of the road,—there are the outlines of the scene which, for 
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every Colleger at all events, must remain one of the most 
vivid memories of all his life at school. One who bas played 
in the match of the year may go down to watch the game 
again, with half the work of his life behind him, and find the 
same pleasure in the intricacies of the play, the same fulfilled 
expectation of the custom and tradition of the morning, as on 
the day when as a small boy he first watched the great men 
of his time, his fag-master among them, go out to do battle. 
He knows each sight, each sound; every detail is familiar, 
every nuance of the varying fortunes of the game. He will 
take up his stand by the stakes and ropes half-an-hour before 
the game begins, and will find the only difference in the 
look of the field as he comes in sight of it to be a 
line of boards laid down for spectators to stand on and 
keep their feet dry; but he knows well enough that the 
front row of spectators will bulge the ropes a long way from 
the boards. The coping of the wall, even half-an-hour before 
the game, begins to be dotted with Lower boys; and there, 
doubtless, has crept in a small change. Only in recent years 
has the School come to watch the match on St. Andrew’s Day 
in caps; the rule for that one match used to be top-hats. 
But there, with the climbing of the small boys to the coping 
of the wall, comes the first of the familiar sounds of the 
moruing, the drumming of boot-heels on the wall; that will 
stop before the match begins, and (another rule of recent 
years) the boot-heels be ordered to the other side of the wall 
so that their owners watch the game sitting sideways; the 
ball, before now, has hit an unworthy boot and altered the 
chances of the game. Another familiar sound adds itself to 
the drum of boot-heels; the main part of the crowd that 
is to watch the game from behind the ropes arrives, 
and there is the tramp of them along the gravel and 
the muffled tread as they reach the soft turf of the 
field. Then, among the crowd, in two groups come the 
teams; one with caps of white and violet stripes, the 
other gayer in violet and orange. The three “ walls” on either 
side, in their padded sacking and their rough trousers; the 
“seconds” like the “walls” with caps tied under their chins; 
the “thirds,” “fourths,” “lines,” “flying-men,” “ long- 
behinds,” and “ goals” hang up their searves and “blazers”; 
they bear with the ungrateful task of the photographer, they 
walk out to the wall; and as they walk out to form the 
“bully” comes the long-drawn, familiar shouting, the 
jubilant, provocative “Op-pidans,” the defiant “ Collegers,” 
with the last syllable abandoned only as breath abandons it. 
After the shout there is silence; the College clock chimes, 
the ball is rolled into the bully, and the match has begun. 


The match of this year will always be memorable because 
for the first time in the history of St. Andrew’s Day a goal 
was scored in “ bad calx.” 1t is probably impossible to explain 
to those who have never seen the game played exactly what that 
means; perhaps the simplest way is to imagine a very com- 
plicated sort of Rugby scrum formed up against the wall, 
the object of each side being to hook or “furk” the ball out 
of the scrum or “bully.” Each side employs a “furker” 
specially for this purpose, and the “furker” of the attacking 
side tries to get the ball in a certain position against the wall, 
and having got it there to touch it with his hand; then he is 
allowed a “shy” at the goal. In “good calx” the goal is a 
door, and can be reached by a fair throw; in “bad calx” the 
goal is a tree, much further from the thrower than the door, 
and only a very fine throw could reach so far, much less hit 
the marked space on the tree when the other side can run out 
and intercept the ball as it is thrown. But this St. Andrew’s 
Day everything went in an amazing way. The College 
“furker,” Finlay, got four shies in “bad calx,” and twice 
he nearly hit the goal. The fourth time he threw the ball 
straight into the bands of another Colleger, Creasy, and he, 
never moving his feet, raised the ball above his head, threw 
it, and hit the goal full, two feet from the ground in the 
centre of the marked space. So should the grandson of the 
historian of decisive battles make history. He “bossed a 
goal,” in the slang of the game. It was a wonderful thing 
for Collegers to see; especially for those few who (like the 
writer) saw the only other goal which has been “ bossed” 
within living memory. That was in 1885, when another 
Colleger, Mordaunt, hit the “good calx” door. There is a 
misty and fabulous goal which is said to have been “ bossed” 
by one Marcon in 1842, but there are disputes about it; there 
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But Mordaunt’s and Creasy’s goals will never be 
nor will those who saw the College eleven come into oe 
dinner at two o’clock on each of those two St. Andrew’ for 
forget the reception of them. To an outsider thon ry 
could not be unmoved, if only because of the cheer ¢ ah 
of it, the spectacle and the din of some seventy other 
and past Collegers banging the oak tables w; — 
. _ with Spoons, 
beer-cans, water-cans, dish-covers, biscuit-tins, and adacte 
as boys cheer, may appear merely noisy, Possibl .: 
ceremony of the cup raised “In piam Memoriam, LE 3» 
and drunk by each member of the team and followed with, 
shout, might help him to partial understanding; byt to re 
Colleger it is all much more. It is the spirit of the enpenis 
body of seventy, the tradition they know and the future they 
look to; the knowledge that they, the seventy, have held then 
own again, at their own game doubtless, but against near] 
a thousand who are not Collegers; it is the came of 
Collegership, the best of College. These things remain. the 
are for fathers and sons. dies 
But St. Andrew’s Day is more than the wall match. There 
are other matches on the same day; and it is the morning 
and the afternoon together which sum up the Eton playing. 
fields in winter. The playing-fields have other memories 
than those of games; particularly for those who hays 
often had to walk through them on winter afternoons, 
or who found at school the fascination of the river-bank 
and the cold light under the trees by Fellows’ Pong, 
Probably as few boys spend their time fishing in thogs 
rather ungenerous waters to-day as spent their time fishing 
twenty years ago; but for the solitary race who haye 
wandered occasionally with rods along the river-bank 
the playing-fields have their own spaces and memories, 
The “perch hole,” by Sixth Form Bench, where fabled 
fish neglected all lures; the shallow little run where gudgeon 
bit at caddises near the umbrella tree; the great poplar over. 
arching the stream ; the swirling, green-tinted water under the 
planking by the old oak,—they can still belong to a walk in 
winter. He who walks can still turn, at the end of the long 
path, and find the Castle distant and grey beyond the river, 
and the river a level of splendour in the setting sun; and 
nearer, past by Sheep’s Bridge, watch the sky fade beyond the 
chapel turrets and the cedars above the old walls; as he, 
perhaps, watched it all in simpler days, when goalposts were 
carried back daily from the football field, and when, instead 
of drinking in turn “In piam Memoriam, J. K. §.,” the 
College team could set eyes on the massive and original 
Colleger of Collegers, J. K. Stephen. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS, 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.””] 

Srr,—Now that the House of Lords have, unadvisedly as I 
think, upset the balance of our Constitution by refusing to 
pass the Budget Bill, Unionist Free-traders must make up 
their minds to face a new situation. If the country at the 
coming Election supports the House of Lords by returning a 
Conservative majority, controlled by the Tariff Reformers, we 
shall have to say good-bye to our Free-trade system. The 
consistent weeding out of Unionist Free-trade candidates will 
have made Mr. Balfour’s followers almost homogeneous in 
support of a Protective tariff. Vast sums will have to be 
raised by new taxation, not only to fill up the existing deficit, 
but to satisfy the demand for more ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ and (as 
we learn now from the resolution passed at the meeting 
of the National Union) for an extended system of old-age 
pensions. The rejection of this year’s Budget will have 
increased the deficit and removed the only alternative to 
Tariff Reform placed before the country by any responsible 
party. Thus Protection will be inevitable if the Unionists 
return to power with a working majority. 

But this is not all. The verdict of the country will have 
effectually confirmed the claims of the House of Lords to 
control our financial policy in future. So long as the Unionists 
are in power no difficulties are likely to arise, as there is sure 
to be a majority in the Upper House to support any Budget 
that Mr. Balfour’s Government is likely to propose; but when 
the tables are turned and a Free-trade Government comes into 
power, the House of Lords will prove a serious, if not insur- 











was atime when it was disallowed by historians altogether. 


mountable, obstacle to getting rid of a Protective tariff. All 
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ed interests that have grown up under Protection will 
- r House to save them from ruin, just as 
ap 


he liquor trade 
the 4q it. 


” r ag will have, sooner or later, to take part in 
Li s titutional struggle against the novel claims of the House 
; ie and in the larger interests of the country it would 
: m to be better to decide this question as speedily as possible. 


8 ided, there can be no political peace and no 


Until it is dec 


cial stability. 
eel add one further consideration. The more moderate 


men take part in upholding the financial and legislative 
authority of the House of Commons, the more moderate and 
able is likely to be the solution of our present trouble. 


reason: 
Henry Hopyovuss. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 

15 Bruton Street, W. 

[Our view, as set forth last week and this, is diametrically 
opposed to that of Mr. Hobhouse. In our opinion, he is 
choosing, not the lesser, but the greater of two evils. He 
seems to forget that voting for the Liberals risks placing Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill in actual, if not in 
nominal, power for another five or six years. That seems to 
usa very much greater evil than the remote and theoretical 
danger of the Lords exalting their present claim to refer 
doubtful points to the people intoa system of general financial 
control. Therefore, though we must always feel great respect 
for any view held by Mr. Hobhouse, we feel obliged to express 
the hope that Unionist Free-traders will not adopt his advice,— 
advice which is absolutely opposed to that of Lord Cromer, 
who can claim to be quite as strong a Free-trader, quite as 
strong a supporter of the Constitution, quite as strong a 
Unionist, and, in the old-fashioned use of the term, quite as 
strong a Liberal or Whig as Mr. Hobhonse. We cannot 
think that Mr. Hobhouse will be able to effect much by trying 
to cling round the legs of a triumphant Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill —Ep. Spectator. } 





THE GENERAL ELECTION.—A FORECAST. 
(To rae Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sre,—I have been much interested in your recent articles on 
the duty of Unionist Free-traders. From my knowledge of 
the working men of the North, I am quite certain that if 
Mr. Balfour definitely states that in order to broaden the 
basis of taxation he will advocate a duty on foreign manufac- 
tured articles only, he will win Lancashire, which, as you know, 
has a great influence on the voters at the later elections; but 
if there is the slightest doubt in the minds of the operatives 
with respect to a tariff on food-stuffs, he will assuredly lose. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the working man in these parts 
is quite convinced that a tax on corn, &c., will be to his 
detriment.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. W. 





TACKING AND THE BUDGET. 
(To tas Eprror or tax “ Sprectator.’’} 

Siz,—In the Lords’ debate the Lord Chancellor is reported as 
follows :-— 
“What is there in this Bill that in the least interferes with the 
doctrine laid down [i.e., in restraint of tacking]? Is valuation 
foreign to and different from the subject-matter of the Bill? It is 
impossible to raise Land-taxes—you could not raise a shilling of 
them—except you have a valuation. It is the very basis and the 
very root of the whole of the Land-taxes which are laid down in 
this Bill.” 
Nothing is easier to show than that each one of these propositions 
of Lord Loreburn’s is untenable. Not only are the valuation 
proposals of the Government cumbrous and wasteful of public 


great point of the undue lowness of the valuations for 
to the Uppe Succession-duty in certain cases. Were these valuations 

has done this year, and with in all probability | made the State basis, there would be a corresponding gain 
sem for the purposes of increment taxation, an obviation of any 
comm to my mind clear that Free-traders, whether | necessity for Undeveloped Land Tax, an equality in the 










principle of treating all owners, and a saving of almost the 
whole of the proposed valuation expenses, as well as the 
heavy expense which will fall on individual owners. Without 
further trespass on your space, I think I may claim to have 
shown that Lord Loreburn in using the words above quoted 
was speaking without any justification, and only using them 
for want of a better argument to meet a charge which it was 
impossible to ignore.—I am, Sir, &c., I. 8. 8. 

















THE CONGO AND THE POWERS. 
[To tax Epiron or ruz “ Srecratos.”"] 

S1r,—I venture the following comments upon your interesting 
article on the Congo question in last week’s Spectator. First, 
you say the Belgian Government proposes to “ abolish 
gradually the State monopoly in land.” This, unhappily, 
is not the case. The Belgian Government maintains the 
“State monopoly in land.” It upholds the conception of the 
Congo Government that all land not actually built upon or 
under cultivation for food-stuffs is “vacant” and belongs to 
the “State,”"—the State being the Belgian Administration, 
not the people of the land. Secondly, the Belgian Govern- 
ment proposes to restore freedom of trading in the Congo, 
but under conditions—dealt with in detail in my Memorial 
to his Majesty’s Government—such as to suggest that, in 
combination with its maintenance of the claim to land, the 
concessions will be more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Thirdly, the “Conference” which my friends 
and I ask for is a Conference in which the United States of 
America would co-operate as the first of the Powers to 
recognise the African flag of King Leopold as the flag of a 
friendly Government. 
Our whole position at this juncture is as consistent and, I 
venture to say, as intelligible as it has always been. We ask 
for what Sir Edward Grey declared in February, 1908, he must 
have,—a “guarantee” that Treaty obligations shall be observed 
by Belgium :— 
“But I go further and say that we agree that it must be a 
condition precedent to any transfer of the Congo to another 
authority that that authority should take it over on terms which 
will place it in a position to give assurances, and to guarantee that 
those assurances shall be carried out and the Treaty obligations 
of the Congo fulfilled.” 
That “ guarantee” was not, contrary to what we all believed 
Sir Edward Grey to mean, insisted upon before annexation 
took place. The consequence bas been that the Belgian 
Government, instead of inaugurating the change of policy 
public opinion demands, “as soon as ever annexation is 
voted,” as it said it would do, has perpetuated the existing 
policy since annexation was voted,—viz., since August, 1908. 
With ten times greater justification, then, do my friends 
and I ask to-day for that “ guarantee” which we vainly urged 
all through 1907 and the early part of 1908, and which we 
imagined his Majesty's Government would insist upon when 
we listened to Sir Edward Grey’s speech. The only practical 
guarantee is to replace revenues derived from that so- 
called compulsory labour (which Sir Edward Grey has rightly 
termed “slavery pure and simple”) for revenue purposes, by 
a grant-in-aid from the Belgian national Exchequer. This, 
together with the release of the land and the throwing open 
of the Congo to freedom of trade, would constitute the main 
guarantee of a change of policy. 

The Belgian proposals contain no provisions for a grant-in- 
aid; acknowledge that over 40 per cent. of the revenue in 








































money, they are quite superfluous for the object for which 
they are intended. The Government are to-day in possession 
of means which provide a valuation of all real property 
in the country, and, further, they have become consenting 
parties to a value which is already ascertained for each 


holding, whether large or small. By this I mean that at the | and provide for an increase in its numiers. That is the 


last passing of each property, whether by death or by pur- 
chase, to a new owner there was an ascertained value placed 


upon it, and the Government, in the form either of 
Succession or Stamp Duty, have become parties to the 
valuation, and have records which provide a means of 


valuing all properties for Increment-duty. Mr. Simon | Conference is the 
a | developments, unless, indeed, the British people are prepared 


in the Commons’ debate on the Land-taxes made 





1910 will be obtained from compulsory labour; provide for s 
|new system of Government rubber plantations worked for 
Government account, in practice meaning more compulsory 
demands upon native labour; maintain the absolute claim to 
land; maintain the native army at its present rate of pay 







| position. Overshadowing it all is the contention that the 
| administration of the Congo is as much and as exclusively an 
| internal affair of Belgium’s as the management of Uganda is 
an internal affair of Britain’s. 

In the circumstances, we contend that an international 
only way of avoiding the gravest 
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to throw up the case, which I know they are not. Matters 
have been steadily pointing to the situation now reached for 
years. Had the Congo Reform Association been listened to, 
it never would bave been reached. To-day we are faced with 
the remarkable fact that a small people, or rather, I should 
say, their present rulers, claim before the world their right to 
run a huge tropical dependency on sixtecath-century lines. 
They are doing so. Every day that they continue to do so 
they are infringing Treaties with the Powers guarantors of 
their independence. Any day any one of those Powers that 
chooses can bring them to account, and no other Power could 
step in on their behalf without prostituting its own solemn 
declarations and electing to make itself a partner for the 
maintenance of a system of African slave labour. There are 
but two ultimate outcomes to such a situation,—an inter- 
national Conference, or a disturbance of the peace of 
Europe.—I am, Sir, &e., E. D. Moret. 
96 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 





GIRL SCOUTS. 
[To tHe Eprroe or tae “Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—Some weeks since you allowed me to advocate the 
cause of Boy Scouts in your columns. May I draw your 
attention to an offshoot of this movement which seems to me 
thoroughly mischievous,—namely, Girl Scouts P 

Again I can speak from personal experience. A corps of 
Girl Scouts has sprung up in a town with which I am 
acquainted; twenty girls or more, varying in age from twelve 
to sixteen, under the direction of a young Scoutmaster who 
has had considerable success with Boy Scouts. The Girl 
Scouts and Boy Scouts roam the countryside together on 
what I can only describe as glorified larking expeditions, 
expeditions from which they have been known to return home 
as late as ten p.m. The girls wear a red cross upon their arms, 
a symbol one is sorry to see in this connexion. Drill takes 
place at the Drill Hall—a building intended for men and 
boys—and I have beard of girls being there at an equally 
late hour. No woman of any kind has up to the present 
been connected with the movement, proper supervision and 
control likewise being non-existent. These mixed corps on 
returning from country expeditions are dismissed when the 
town is reached, girls and boys finding their way home often 
in a state of very undesirable excitement. Boots and clothes, 
seldom unfortunately of the best quality, suffer severely 
from these expeditions, the girls often coming in soaked 
through, and thoroughly chilled at the end of a winter day. 
Naturally anxiety and protest have been excited by these 
proceedings. Many parents to my knowledge object strongly 
to their girls joining the Scouts, complaining of the Jawless 
spirit to which it leads; and an unfounded rumour that the 
local girls’ club was in sympathy with the movement called 
forth strong comment from many anxious mothers. 

I have described a local manifestation, but the wider issue 
remains to be considered. It may be argued that with proper 
control the evils I have sketched could be-avoided. For the 
mixed scouting described above not one word of defence is 
possible ; but, speaking as the head of a Settlement with some 
experience of girls’ clubs, may I still urge the undesirability 
of any general development of this Girl Scouts scheme even 
on reorganised lines? In the first place, scouting for girls 
leads nowhere from the national point of view. It is not 
suggested that we should recruit our Army from women, 
and Morse signalling as a feminine accomplishment strikes 
me as singularly superfluous at a time when the decay of 
household arts is a word of reproach to women in every 
walk of life. The whole spirit of excitement and self- 
advertisement bred by the movement is bighly objectionable, 
and from what I have seen myself I cannot too strongly 
deprecate the tone and temper it creates among children at 
u difficult and impressionable age. Girls are not boys, and 
the training which develops manly qualities in the one may 
lead to the negation of womanliness in the other. To provide 
healthy and happy recreation for young people, to give them 
as much fresh air as possible, is an aim always before the 
head of a girls’ club. But such recreation surely should be 
directed so as to encourage and not to destroy self-respect, 
dignity, and gentleness,—qualities which are essential to the 
nation if the wives and mothers of to-morrow are to play 
their parts worthily. Ambulance work and Red Cross classes 
are most desirable for girls, but it is not necessary to 
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associate these things with night attacks or ranging th 
8 e 


country with a long pole. 
I hear from the Boy Scouts’ headquarters that six ¢} 

girls have already enrolled themselves as Scouts “te 
scheme for Girl Scouts is being formulated. I trast that ~ he 
opinion will assert itself strongly as regards this mS lic 
The friends of Boy Scouts can only feel that an Re ng 
movement will be jeopardised seriously by the dian “ 
which must follow the spread of Girl Scouts, and this 
sideration alone, apart from any others, might well eae 
promoters pause.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vioter R. Marxnay, 


Tapton House, Chesterfield. 


[We heartily endorse Miss Markham’s protest. Not only j 
scouting work most unsuitable for girls, but if it is ta 
in it cannot but ruin a movement which may well prove of 
immense advantage, moral and physical, to the nation,—a 
movement for the making of good citizens. We desire, then 
to appeal most earnestly to General Sir R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell 
to stop this mischievous new development. Even if he does 
not agree with this protest, he will, we trust, see the 
wisdom of not jeopardising the cause of the Boy Scouts by 
setting public opinion against them,as he most certainly will 
by insisting on this mad scheme of military co-education.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





“SHALL WE SEND OUR SONS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY ?” 
[To tue Epiror or THe “Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—As an “ordinary business man,” I can assure Bishop 
Gore that, having tried it, I would much rather take a public. 
school and University man of twenty-two into my business 
than a grindstone-trained youth. The former overtake the 
latter hund over hand,—partly because of their training in 
dealing with men, in the give-and-take of life which is essential 
to management of affairs.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

JAMES MacLenosu, 


THE L.C.C. AND PLACES OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
AND NATURAL BEAUTY. 

{To tHe Epirorn or THE “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—While heartily endorsing your praise in last week's 
issue of the good work accomplished in the past eighteen 
years by the National Trust for preserving places of historic 
interest and natural beauty, I hope you will not wholly lose 
sight of the excellent work put in by the London County 
Council in the same good cause in and around London itself, 
In the last few weeks the London County Council has inter. 
vened to preserve two fine houses on the west side of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields with pilastered front and fine internal decorations, 
believed to have been designed by Inigo Jones, and has agreed 
to bear the “lion’s share” in securing certain property 
adjoining the Council’s public park at Marble Hill witha 
view to preserving the unrivalled beauty of the view over the 
Thames from Richmond Hill. J will not enter into the much- 
debated question of the preservation and restoration by the 
Council (with some assistance from the City Corporation) of 
the fine Jacobean house, No. 17 Fleet Street, with its Jacobean 
and Georgian panelling and unique plaster ceiling, dating 
from 1610-11, in the historic chamber now known as “ Prince 
Henry's Room,” except to say that the work of restoration 
carried out by the Council’s architect, Mr. W. E. Riley, is 
considered to be extraordinarily successful, and has re 
sulted in the preservation for London of a Jacobean 
chamber of singular beauty, which since its opening 
to the public in July, 1906, has been visited by over 
twenty thousand persons. It is true that the Council um 
fortunately failed to secure the preservation of Crosby Hall 
(now rising under the happiest auspices, with all its most 
valuable and beautiful features worked in, so far as possible, 
on a site in Chelsea associated with Sir Thomas More and 
owned by the London County Council); but in this case the 
price demanded to buy out the freehold and leasehold 
interests in the site of the old Hall and adjoining premises 
was almost “a King’s ransom,” and under modern conditions 
the thing was impossible. I feel sure that you will wish to 
give honour where honour is due, and as one who has been 
intimately associated with this branch of the work of Ge 
London County Council for some years, I trust that, in justice 
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tothe Council, you will be good enough to publish this letter. 
Lam, Sir, 8» Cuement Y. Srurer, 
Chairman of the Historical Records and Library 
Sub-Committee, and of the Parks North-West 
Sub-Committee of the L.C.C, 
[Most assuredly we recognise the good work done by the 
I sio8 County Council in the matter of preserving places of 
torical interest and natural beauty. Our praise of the 
Saiasl Trust was intended to convey no reflection on others. 
rhe National Trust, we are sure, is fully alive to the good 
ear done by other bodies. It is indeed part of its aims and 
to co-operate with societies and organisations inspired 


dideals.—ED. Spectator. | 
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SiR WILFRID LAWSON. 
[To tHe Epiron oF THE “ Srectator.”’] 
cp —I have just read your appreciative review in last week's 
ae of the Memoir of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and am reminded 
ofa hon mot of his made in conversation more than twenty 
yearsago. Some one had asked him his opinion, as a land- 
owner, ‘of some proposed land laws, to which he quickly 
replied: “ No one can be radically sound about anything he 
thoroughly understands.” A few years later I quoted it to 
him, “Did I ever say anything as clever as that?” was his 
al ; and characteristic comment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
, x. W. G. 


WHO KILLED FREE-TRADE? 
(To rae Eprror or Tax “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir—I hear that the crowd outside the House of Lords on 


Tuesday night amused themselves by singing “ Who Killed 
Cock Robin?” I venture to suggest a version of that popular 
gong which is, I fear, only too & propos at the present moment. 
—I am, Sir, &c., FRrexr-TRADER. 
Who made his shroud ? 
«T,” said the Whig, 
“ And I don’t care a fig 
(But don’t say this aloud), 
I made his shroud.” 
| Who'll toll the bell? 
“TJ” said John Bull, 
| With a heart sorrowful, 
{| “Ti toll the bell.” 


Who killed Free-Trade ? 

™ We,” said the Rads, 

“With our Socialist fads, 
We killed Free-Trade.” 

Who saw him die ? 

“J,” said the Tory, 

“It’s a very sad story ” 
(With a wink in his eye), 
“T saw him die.” 

POISONOUS LITERATURE. 

(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—I shall be glad if you can find space in your columns 

for the enclosed letter, which has been addressed to the 

principal London publishers by the Circulating Libraries 
Association —I am, Sir, &c., 

EB. WINTERTON, Secretary. 

Regent House, Regent Street, W. 





“Dear Srr,—A meeting of the managers of the principal London 
circulating libraries has been held to discuss a matter which for 
some time past has been causing annoyance to their subscribers 
and inconvenience to themselves. 

We refer to the circulation by the libraries of books which are 
regarded as transgressing the dictates of good taste in subject or 
treatment. Much undeserved adverse criticism has fallen upon 
the libraries, who in their endeavours to avoid giving offence, have 
repeatedly called in such books from circulation, and in con- 
sequence have suffered considerable loss. In order to protect our 
interests, and also, as far as possible, to satisfy the wishes of our 
clients, we have determined in future that we will not place in 
cir ulation any book which by reason of the personally scandalous, 
like llous, immoral, or otherwise disagreeable nature of its contents 
1s, IN our opinion, likely to prove offensive to any considerable 
section of our subscribers. We have, therefore, decided to request 
that in future you will submit to us copies of all novels and any 
boo s about the character of which there can possibly be any 
question at least one clear week before the date of publication. 
{ hless time is given to us to read the books before they are pub- 
lished, it is impossible for us to avoid that annoyance to our sub- 
scribers for which we, and not the publishers, are generally held 
responsible, 

We trust that you will not consider that the action we are 
taking in this matter is in any sense an attempt on our part to 
become censors, and we hope that you will co-operate with us by 
inf rming us that you consent to our request. 
‘ Will you kindly address your reply to Mr. E. Winterton, Hon, 
Secretary, Regent House, Regent Street, W.?—Yours faithfully, 

Muprir’s Setecr Liprary, Limirep, 
W. H. Smirx anv Son’s Liprary. 
Boor’s Booxiovers’ Liprary. 
“Tur Times” Boox Civus. 

Day’s Lisrary, Limirep. 


(To tax Epiron or tas “ Spzcratos.”’) 
Srr,—It is to be hoped that your articles and Mr. Bull’s 
letter will inaugurate an extensive movement for the sup- 
pression of vicious literature. The Head-Masters’ Conference 
and the Head-Masters’ Association have, for some years past, 
had Committees dealing with the matter; but our efforts have 
been constantly impeded by the fact that we are prudish by 
profession. For this reason our repeated remonstrances have 
gone unheeded, and we have not ventured on a prosecution. 
A Committee of laymen such as you suggest would not be 
liable to the same imputation, and would be far more 
effective. Most Head-Masters, I think, would gladly subscribe 
to the guarantee fund proposed by Mr. Bull.—I am, Sir, &., 
James Gow 
(Head-Master of Westminster). 
19 Dean's Yard, S.W. 


(To tae Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”’) 

Srr,—I have a great deal of sympathy with the views 
expressed by Mr. Herbert Bull in his letter which appeared 
last week in your columns, although I think that there is a 
danger of such an agitation as he suggests being carried too 
far unless very great care is exercised in choosing the persons 
who are to have control of his proposed guarantee fund for 
prosecution purposes. But the point which I wish to deal 
with is not so much the desirability of his suggested action as 
the question of the parties against whom such action should 
be directed. Mr. Bull groups together “author, publisher, or 
distributor,” as though an equal measure of responsibility and 
blame attaches to all alike. Now I think it can hardly be 
denied that when a prosecution is in question there is a 
fundamental difference between the author and publisher on 
the one hand, and the distributor on the other. The author 
and publisher, and they alone, are jointly responsible for the 
production of a book, and produce it with a full and intimate 
knowledge of its contents. The individual distributor has 
no control over publication, and is merely one of thousands 
| of others who take a book in the ordinary course of 
business, often without having had time closely to study 
it. As in actions of libel, so in prosecutions of this 
nature there is a great temptation to choose out 
the largest distributor as a scapegoat; and even if the 
case does not go against him, he incurs a large measure of 
odium which should properly be, but as a matter of fact is 
not, shared by his confrires in the trade. Ido not wish to 
appear to argue that two blacks make a white, but I d 
maintain that the singling out of an individual distributor for 
prosecution—especially when he may be quite an innocent 
distributor—is certainly not justice, even though the moral 
good of the community may be the end in view. 

Therefore, while admitting fully the responsibility of dis- 
tributors as a body for the spreading abroad of a book of an 
immoral nature, I should like to suggest that it would be 
more in accordance with justice if it were forbidden to take 
action against any individual distributor until the question of 
the immorality of the book had been decided in an action 
brought against the really responsible parties, either the 
author, or the publisher, or both. Then if the book were 
adjudged to be immoral, any bookseller who subsequently 
sold such book would naturally lay himself open to prosecu- 
tion—and, indeed, should be prosecuted at the public 
expense—without having any ground for complaint that he 
had been treated unfairly. In this way all booksellers 
would be put upon the same footing, instead of an individual 
bookseller being victimised for an offence, if such it is 
adjudged to be, of which hundreds and thousands of his 
competitors are equally guilty. 

I could say a great deal more upon other aspects of this 
subject, more particularly as to Mr. Bull’s second suggestion 
with regard to the standard by which literature should be 
judged, and also as to the often laudatory reviews accorded 
to books of a doubtful character by the great London and 
provincial newspapers, which make the position of the 
ordinary distributor far more difficult than it would other- 
wise be; but I have already trespassed too much upon your 
A Lonpon BooxKsELLeR. 


space.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[To raz Epiron or tas “Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—As a public librarian, and therefore to a certain extent 
responsible for much of the literature provided for a large 





CawTHORN anv Hort, Limirep.” 


section of the public, juvenile as well as adult, I have read 
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with much interest, and with a sense of great thankfulness, 
your spirited and well-timed articles on “ Poisonous Litera- 
ture,” coupled with the Rev. Herbert Bull’s letter on the same 
subject in your last issue. There is so much moral poison 
contained in a large percentage of the works of fiction pub- 
lished in the present day that it is an increasingly difficult 
matter to prevent much of it passing into the hands of 
borrowers from our public libraries, and it is only natural to 
suppose that some at least must be influenced thereby; 
especially young people of immature and unformed character, 
who are in just that dangerously susceptible period of life 
when they are easily influenced by much that they read. Not 
only is open immorality made a prominent feature, and even 
advocated, in some of the current fiction, but many books, 
otherwise harmless, offend one’s sense of right by the coarse, 
vulgar, profane, and often blasphemous language that is 
introduced, which renders the works quite unsuitable for 
those juvenile readers who are admitted to the privileges of 
many public libraries at about the age of sixteen, and who 
have the same selection of books to choose from as adult 
readers. It is quite impossible for a librarian or his staff 
to be cognisant of the merits of every book purchased by order 
of the Book Selecting Committee, who themsclves do not 
always know the character of the works they buy, and it has 
been my duty on several occasions to report certain works of 
fiction by living authors as unfit for circulation, and as a rule 
they have, after examination, been condemned to be burnt. 
In the case of “Ann Veronica” the author’s name and 
reputation would be sufficient to secure the introduction of 
the book into many public libraries without question, and the 
thanks of the nation are therefore all the more due to you 
for your very welcome articles on the subject. The question 
is, and it is a difficult one to solve, how are we to hinder all 
this literary filth passing into the hands and minds of the 
public, and thereby polluting the moral atmosphere of our 
home life? <A list of modern works of fiction that have been 
“black-listed” in our public libraries would probably be 
instructive reading, but it would at the same time have the 
unfortunate effect of giving them an undesirable advertise- 
ment. I would like to add that many works selected for this 
library are purchased on the strength of the reviews which 
appear in the columns of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. A. 





[To tux Eprror or THs “Sprcrator.’’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent the Rev. Herbert Bull suggests the 
punishment of the “author, publisher, or distributor” of moral 
poison. Very well. But whoare the distributors? Surely he 
should include under this head every newspaper advertising 
a new book by any author who has been known to offend. As 
a librarian I know to what an enormous extent the demand 
for “bad” books has grown in recent years, and my experi- 
ence is that as soon as an announcement appears in the 
Press of a book of this class (invariably advertised as by 
the author of , mentioning the most notorious of that 
particular author’s previous efforts) shoals of orders are 
received for the book to be added to the subscriber's list. A 
penalty for announcing these books would kill many of them. 
Then, again, readers themselves are great distributing agents 
inasense. They read the book, they are not in the least 
degree ashamed to talk about it, men and women alike, and 
as a result the book is given an enormous advertisement and 
an effective one. The law not only prohibits the indis- 
criminate sale of poisons, it prosecutes those who poison 
themselves. Can it not be so amended as to bring within its 
reach those who habitually pander to an abnormal appetite 
for moral poison, and then prescribe a similar diet for their 
acquaintances ?—I am, Sir, &c., LIBRARIAN, 








(To tne Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Sin,—We write to express our great satisfaction at the line 
you are taking with regard to “ Poisonous Literature” and 
onr hearty sympatby with the proposed scheme.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

ELEANOR J. CHUTE, 

President of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 

a — \ Vice-Presidents. 

Fuiorence J. LAWRENCE, 
Head of the G. F.S. Literature Department. 





[To tux Eprror or rm Pe 


z “ SPEcTaror,""} 
S1r,—Every right-minded reader of the Spectator 
read with satisfaction your severe censure of the Be have 
“Ann Veronica” in the issue of November 20¢ — 
the publisher of this vile book also deserves Re 
censure, as of course he knew that it struck at the wtb 
morality. If all publishers would refuse immoral } r all 
would act as a deterrent to unclean authors, It Was — R 
said: “If there were no receivers there would be no ie 4 
—I am, Sir, &c., : 


i Called 
; but surely 


ves,” 
H. AH 

[ We agree that a grave responsibility rests upon those h 
publish or distribute a work of the nature of “Ann * seem . 
Though our special duty was to criticise the book itself el 
therefore the writer, we certainly do not intend to shirk the task 
unpleasant though it is, of censuring the publishers of such 
book. The booksellers who sell and the libraries which a 
late it are no doubt also to blame, but in a much omalle 
degree. They may at any rate plead, to begin with, ignorance 
of the contents of the book. Further, they may reasonably 
urge that when a firm of character and repute has giyep 
publicity to a book they have the right to assume 
that there is nothing in it of the kind which woulg 
justify them in refusing to distribute it. The publishers 
however, cannot urge any such plea as this. No pag 
knows better than they do the nature of the books 
they publish. They act with open eyes, and must take 
the full consequences of their action. The pleas we haye 
just urged in favour of the booksellers and the libraries 
may also be urged in favour of those who inadvertently 
advertise an objectionable book. A newspaper could hardly 
refuse to publish advertisements of forthcoming books, 
Till a newspaper has had an opportunity of having a 
book read it has the right to assume that it is not of 
poisonous nature, provided of course that the advertisement 
itself is not couched in objectionable terms. This is the 
rough-and-ready principle upon which we have always 
endeavoured to act. When we notice that an advertisement 
is objectionable per se, is in effect hinting that a book is of 
an immoral character, we refuse advertisement, 
Again, if owing to the comments of our own reviewers, or 
from our attention being drawn to its objectionable character 
by some friend, we come to the conclusion that a book 
is of a corrupting nature, we refuse to publish any more 
advertisements of it. As long as the distributors and adver. 
tisers of books act upon these principles we think that they 
may fairly claim to have done their duty.—Eb. Spectator.] 


such an 





(To Tue Epiror or tHe “Srrcraror.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Wells’s plea for incontinence is not even new. 
Muy I recall a passage in The Progress of Man, pub- 
lished over a hundred years ago in Canning’s Anii- 
Jacobin ?—I am, Sir, &e., J. &. L. 8. 
“Hail! beauteous Lands that crown the Southern Seas; 

Dear Happy Seats of Liberty and Ease! 

Learn hence, each Nymph, whose free aspiring mind 

Europe’s cold Laws, and colder Customs bind— 

O! learn, what Nature’s genial Laws decree— 

What Otaheite is, let Britain be! 

Of Whist or Cribbage mark th’ amusing game 

The Partners changing but the sport the same. 

Else would the Gamester’s anxious ardour cool, 

Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 

Yet must one Man, with one unceasing Wife, 

Play the long rubber of connubial life. 

Yes! human laws, and laws esteemed divine, 

The generous passion straighten and confine ; 

And, az a stream, when Art constrains its course, 

Pours its fierce torrent with augmented force, 

So, Passion, narrowed to one channel small, 

Unlike the former, does not flow at all. 

For Love then only flaps his purple wings, 

When uncontroul’d by Priesteraft or by Kings. 

Such the strict rules that in these barbarous Climes 

Choak Youth’s fair flow’rs and Feelings turn to Crimes; 

And people every walk of polish’d life 

With that two-headed Monster, Man and Wife. 

With look sedate, and staid beyond her years, 

In Matron weeds a Housekeeper appears, 

The jingling keys her comely girdle deck— 

Her kerchief colour’d and her apron check. 

Can that be Adelaide, that ‘Soul of Whim,’ 

Reform’d in practise, and in manner prim ? 

On household cares intent, with many a sigh 





She turns the Pancake and she moulds the Pie ; 
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Melts into Sauces rich the savoury Ham; 

From the crushed Berry strains the lucid Jam ; 
Bids brandied cherries, by infusion slow, 

Imbibe new flavour, and their own forego, 

Sole cordial of her heart, sole solace of her woe! 
While still responsive to each mournful moan, 
The Saucepan simmers in a softer tone.” 





THE GUARANTEE FUND. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.” J 
Sin,—I beg leave to report that I have already received, with 
the kindest of letters, money and promises to the extent of 
£315 1:s. from forty-one correspondents. None of the sums 
given or promised exceeds £10, but several correspondents say 
they are willing to give more if needed, and would have done 
so now but for such a limit having been suggested. May I 
add that I am in hearty accord with the suggestions you 
make as to the administration of the fund, and that I hope it 
may now be regarded as definitely established, to be used imme- 
diately where in the judgment of the Committee a prosecution 
of author, publisher, or distributor is clearly justified on public 
grounds ? No list of subscribers will be published, but they 
shall be fully informed as to the Committee and the lines on 
which they propose to work. It will be obvious that the 
larger the guarantee, the more formidable will be the deterrent 
to those who would otherwise continue to write or publish or 
distribute poisonous books and papers.—I am, Sir, &., 
Wellington House, Westgate-on-Sea. HERBERT BULL. 





AN OPEN QUESTION. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator,”’ | 

Sir,—My attention has been called to your strenuous review 
of my last hook, ‘‘Ann Veronica,” under the heading “A 
Poisonous Book.” I have considered that review very care- 
fully, and after a first phase of natural resentment, I am 
disposed to acquit the writer of anything but an entirely 
honest and intolerant difference of opinion. I would like 
with your permission to offer a few remarks upon that 
difference, because I think very wide issues are involved in 
your suggestion that my book should be burnt, so to speak, 
by the common hangman and myself trampled underfoot. 

My book was written primarily to express the resentment 
and distress which many women feel nowadays at their 
unavoidable practical dependence upon some individual man 
not of their deliberate choice, and in full sympathy with the 
natural but perhaps anarchistic and anti-social idea that it is 
intolerable for a woman to have sexual relations with a man 
with whom she is not in love, and natural and desirable 
and admirable for her to want them, and still more so to want 
children by a man of her own selection. Now these may 
be very shocking ideas indeed, but it is not the first 
time they have crept into literature, and I submit that 
acase can be made out for tolerating their discussion. The 
case lies in the fact that the opposite arrangement by which a 
woman is subdued, first to her father, and then to a husband of 
his choice, is not in our present phase of civilisation working 
satisfactorily. I do not, of course, expect you to attach any 
great value to the distress, inconvenience, and even misery 
that this inflicts upon many women, over-educated to a painful 
delicacy of perception; but I know your keen and vigorous 
patriotism, and it seems to me that you overlook the fact that 
in practice the arrangement you manifestly approve is not 
giving the modern State enough children, or fine enough 
children, for its needs. Your ideals have had the fullest play 
in the United States of America among the once prolific 
population of English and Dutch descent. There, if any- 
where, the Christian ideal of marriage and woman’s purity, as 
you conceive it, has prevailed exclusively. So late as 1906, 
the Gorki incident in New York called attention to the con- 
tinuing vigour of these conceptions. And yet that colonial 
strain has dwindled to a mere fraction of the population 
of the States, and still dwindles. In France, again, the 
man-ruled family has become insufficiently prolific for the 
public need. People of your persuasion have denounced 
“race suicide” with a quite remarkable eloquence, but it 
has produced no appreciable effect upon the decline. Now I 
explain this decline, rightly or wrongly, by the fact that the 
man in a man-ruled family, which is competing for existence 
against other families, has not only no great national passion 
for offspring, but has also under our present conditions every 
practical inducement to limit their number; that there is an 








enormous pressure as well as an enormous temptation for the 
wife to shirk what you, I think, would agree with me in regard- 
ing as her chief public duty; and so I believe that the 
development of civilisation demands a revision of the consti- 
tution of the family and of our conventions of the relations of 
men and women, which will give the natural instincts of 
womanhood freer play. I have come to this belief after years 
of thought and hesitation, and I mean to give it expression. 
The Family does not work as it used to do, and we do not 
know why, and we have to look into it. With the best will in 
the world to damage my:book, your reviewer could not find 
anything to call pornographic in it, and so I enter my plea 
for an arrest of judgment and liberty of discussion in this 
vitally important field.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. WEtis. 

17 Church Row, Hampstead. 

(Mr. Wells is entitled to a hearing, but we cannot open our 
columns to any general discussion of the points he raises. 
He does not plead to the issue. We say that he has written 
a book which glorifies incontinence, and the yielding to a 
lustful impulse if it is a sufficiently strong one,—a book 
which is a negation of the duty of self-control, and, further, 
a book which treats a squalid case of double adultery and 
faithlessness to his marriage obligations by a married man, 
aggravated by the heartless betrayal of his friend,as an incident 
calling for no condemnation by the girl-lover of the man, by 
the author, or by the reader. We add that such a book is 
poisonous, and that its sentimental sophistries are calculated 
to have a corrupting effect on those who read it. Mr. Wells 
replies, in effect, that his book is written to express his sympathy 
with the idea that it is intolerable for a woman to have sexual 
relations with a man with whom she is not in love, and that it is 
natural and desirable for her to want to have children by a man 
of her own selection. Mr. Wells goes on in a strain of smug 
and self-complacent sophistry, which would be funny were it not 
so nauseous, to write as if we had advocated girls being forced 
to marry men whom they hated, and had expressed satisfac- 
tion at a declining birth-rate and the break-up of the family. 
In a word, he adopts the familiar device of trying to drag 
a red-herring across the scent. He makes no answer whatever 
to our charge, but tries to imply that he is on the side of 
the angels by a kind of unctuous affectation of a higher 
virtue. Oddly enough, he has forgotten his own novel 
in his effort to wriggle into the position of the defender 
of female virtue and purity and family love against 
the brutal assaults of the Spectator. He forgets that in 
a particularly disagreeable passage at the end of his book 
the heroine tells us by inference that she has taken good 
care that there shall be no offspring during the four years 
of her illicit connexion with Mr. Capes. Till a divorce has 
been obtained and everything is regular and in order we are 
expressly told that all idea of children had been put aside. 
Mr. Wells should have remembered this passage before he 
talked about race suicide. The notion that the kind of 
promiscuity which he advocates will people the earth with 
sound children is, as all experience shows, utterly untenable. 
One man and one woman is the law of fecundity. His 
American example is worthless. It is not because the 
matriage-tie has been upheld in America, but because of 
the laxity of the Divorce-law and the morbidly sentimental 
indulgence of female inclination, that the English section 
of the population has declined in the Eastern States with 
such terrible rapidity. That decline is a vital part of our 
case. QOne more point and we have done. Mr. Wells's 
defenders have hitherto told us that “Ann Verouica” lus 
been unfairly judged by us, because it is a pkce of beautiful 
realism,—a brilliant transcript from life. Now Mr. Wells 
cuts this ground entirely from under their feet by admitting 
fully that his is a novel with a serious purpose. That was, 
of course, the assumption on which we condemned his 
book. He preaches a doctrine which must be the downfall 
of any community that adopts it—the doctrine of inclination 
and free-love—the negation of marriage, continence, self- 
sacrifice, and self-control in the relations of sex. Looking 
back at what we have written, we feel somewhat ashamed to 
have dealt at such length with Mr. Wells’s defence of his 
novel, which lies in a nutshell :—* Don't you realise that in 
writing an exciting and sympathetic description of how a girl 
bolts with a married man I am helping to solve the decline 
in the birth-rate?” Perhaps, after all, silence would have been 
the b.st answer to so impudent a plea.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
We have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 


Previously received 
Suffragette 


£19 3 0 
050 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


_—@e—— 


SHADOWS. 
Avr Shadow-time around my bed | So that her l....0 boy may rock 
I hear the lions growl, Quite comfy on her breast. 
Across the ceiling overhead 
There flies a big black owl, 
And, last of all, the bogyman 
Comes creeping silently— 
I keep as quiet as I can, 
Yet still he stares at me. 


Such lots of funny things she 
knows :— 
How hard it is to sit 
With mousy-quiet hands and 
toes 
And watch my Auntie knit; 
How hard it is to be quite good 
And never make a noise— 
She must have always under- 
stood 
The thoughts of naughty boys. 


I’m much too big and old to cry 
At nothing but a shade! 

I lie quite still and try and try 
To feel not much afraid. 

And then, when I can bear no 


more 
His silence and his stare, 
There comes a rustling at the 
door — 
And suddenly She’s there! 


I hear her pause and softly say: 
“ Are you awake, my own?” 

Then all the shadows fly away 
And we are left alone. 

I do not need the candle-light 
To find the loveliest place 

Where just my head fits warm 


I fold my hands in hers and pray 
My prayer to her each night, 
I know like that they’ll go away 
And get to God all right. 
And then I feel her soft cheek 
brush 
Against my sleepy eyes, 
And through the big night- 
nursery’s hush 
I hear her lullabies. 


“Sleep now,” she sings, “some 
boys, I know, 


Have mothers all the day,— 
But when the Shadows rise 
they go, 
And I, my son, can stay!” 
Though all the doors are shut, 
maybe, 
hough all the Black Things 
creep, 
Yet every night she comes to me 
And guards me whilst I sleep. 
Minprep HvuXxLey. 


and tight 
Between her neck and face. 


I never see the feathery wings 
Nurse always said she wore ; 
T ’spects she leaves her angel- 
things 
Out on the passage floor, 
4nd hurries on a soft grey frock 
From out the old oak chest, 











THE THEATRE. 


ARISTOPHANES AT CAMBRIDGE. 
THERE could be no doubt at Cambridge Jast week as to the 
reality of the pleasure which was felt by those who watched 
the performances of The Wasps of Aristophanes. It is diffi- 
cult after an analysis to be certain how much of their pleasure 
they owed to the author of the play. But the amount of their 
other debts can be more easily recorded, though not perhaps 
more easily repaid. The new incidental music by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams is full of humour, and, what is still more 
important, of excellent tunes; and the academic audience, 
whose suspicions had been aroused beforehand by a rumour 
that the music was influenced by Debussy, ended by giving the 
composer a most enthusiastic reception. The acting was 
satisfactory in circumstances which can hardly fail to dis- 
concert an untrained actor. For since the spectators are to a 
great extent unable to follow the words, the effect must 
depend almost entirely upon gesture and facial expression. 
How great that effect can be was shown by the remarkable 
performances in London two years ago of plays in the Sicilian 
dialect.. But Cambridge undergraduates have not such powers 


at the » command; and the result is likely to be either 
overemphasis, or the stiff self-restraint of what is to 

: ; 0 
| obviously an English gentleman. The stage management (o 
the first night, at least) was the weakest part of the ag 
tainment, and was particularly at fault in the evolutions of 
the Chorus, who, however, sang excellently their difficult music 
But these different ingredients together serve only as the 
sauce for the réchauffé which was served at Cambridge. and 
we must remember that the dish was cooked originally at 
Athens more than two thousand years ago. The question at 
once suggests itself whether after all this time (if the 
metaphor may be pardoned) it does not taste a little “high.” 
To put it more directly, is there anything in Aristophanes 
| that can appeal to a modern audience? But it is perhaps 
misleading to consider as a whole an audience which may 
include a Regius Professor and a rowing “Blue.” We must 
leave out of account, for instance, the traditional lady who 
remarked on leaving the theatre that she “ had no idea that 
Aristotle could be so funny.” If her enjoyment was not a 
mere pose, it was derived entirely from the trappings of the 
play,—the “ ragging,” the dances, the music. She could taste 
nothing but the sauce. But although a large part of the 
audience may be in a position not very different from hers, 
it is not the attitude of this class that is interesting; nor 
of another large class,—that of the expert classical scholar, 
We are concerned with people between these two extremes of 
ignorance and learning, with people who, by the help of Mr. 
Rogers’s translation, have been able to read the play without 
much difficulty, and can to some extent follow the words as 
they are spoken. By comparing the effect which a play of 
Aristophanes bas upon such a man, and the effect which it 
must have had upon an Athenian of the fifth century, we shall 
best learn the secret of its immortality. 

It is difficult to realise the strength of the political feelings 
which must have been roused by the plays of Aristophanes 
when they were first acted. In these days even an abstract 
discussion of politics is “deprecated” by the Censorship as 
being likely to cause a breach of the peace. But Aristophanes 
was continually making the most bitter attacks upon 
individuals by name. And although the very frequency of 
these attacks may have lessened their effect, it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, how serious an interest the 
Athenians took in their politics. This, then, was un extremely 
important side of the comedies; but to-day it scarcely gives 
an opportunity for more than historical research. It is 
impossible for us to raise any excitement over the question 
whether a juryman should be paid three obols a day or 
only two. And for this loss of excitement we are not com- 
pensated by such curious discoveries as that women wanted 
a vote even in Athens, or that there are still Cleons among us 
to exclaim :— 


& crude 


obx) mpoddow toy ’AOnvaley Kodocuptév, 
GAAA paxodua wep) rod wAhGous Gel. 
“ To the rabble of Athens I’ll ever be true, 
I'll always battle away for the mob.” 


The mere fact of our anxiety to find in the plays allusions 
that may be applied to the present shows how irrevocably we 
have lost our interest in the politics of the past. And just 
as we cannot be thrilled by serious controversies upon 
Athenian affairs, so jokes about them fail to make us 
laugh. They require an explanation, and either the ex- 
planation is unknown, or the giving of it makes the joke 
seem laboured. 

But this evaporation is limited to verbal wit. There 
remains untouched the wider humour, the humonr of situa- 
tion and character, which is the basis of Aristophanes’s claim 
to greatness as a comic dramatist. And there remains, too, 
that most admired of all his qualities which reveals itself in 
his soaring flights of lyric poetry. “ A half-divine humorist,” 
Swinburne culls him, “in whose incomparable genius the 
highest qualities of Rabelais were fused and harmonised 
with the supremest gifts of Shelley.” The only hindrance 
to our enjoyment of these qualities might be the change 
of the conventions of the stage. Aristophanes acted in 
masks and sung to tunes written in the Lydian mode 
might lose even his humour and his poetry. A modern 
audience will best appreciate him in the atmosphere 
of the Savoy. And it is the frank recognition of this 
that makes the Cambridge performances so valuable. 
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Ce eee 
BOOKS. 
———_—_——_ 
LORD MORLEY OF BLACKBURN’S INDIAN 
SPEECHES.* 


na the past two years the British democracy has been 
face to face for the first time with the real difficulties of 
governing India. Moreover, it is the first time in history that 
a. democracy has had a task of anything like the character of 
this one imposed upon it. Just think of the British elector 
responsible by his vote for the general direction of the policy 
by which it is sought to harmonise and contro! the welter of 
conflicting creeds and races which make up the Indian 
Empire! Once when Mr. Morley addressed his constituents 
at Arbroath the thought that the artisans, shipwrights, and so 
forth to whom he was speaking were part of the Government 
of India struck him with peculiar force,—with both appre- 
hension and pride. If democracy comes successfully through 
the test, as we not only trust but firmly believe it will, it 
will have added a very peculiar conquest to its list of 


Dust 


achievements. 

The speeches here gathered together were delivered between 
1907 and 1909, partly in the House of Commons, partly in the 
House of Lords after Mr. Morley’s acceptance of a peerage, 
and partly to constituents ; and they make a perfect sequence, 
for they describe the first serious symptoms of trouble in 
India, they present the reforms intended to meet that trouble 
and they answer the criticism of the re‘orms. Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto stand for political concession within 
the limits of safety. Their reforms are an alteration 
of policy, because when Lord Curzon was Viceroy the 
he admitted were designed to screw up 


only reforms 
the existing administrative machine. 


the efficiency of 
Coincidently with the policy of political concession 
Lord Morley bas been, curiously enough, responsible 


for arbitrary deportations which have brought on his 
head a storm of indignant reproaches from some of his 
political friends. In proving the unfairness of those 
reproaches Lord Morley shows more surprise than most 
statesmen would confess to at being wounded in the house 
of his friends. That is how some passages strike us 
when we read the speeches collectively, but, after all, our 
own wonder at Lord Morley’s surprise is only in proportion 
to our recognition that the right was all on bis side, and the 
wrong en that of his critics. The irresponsible idealists 
cannot or will not discern the appalling difference between 
their own position and that of the Secretary for India, who 
might wake up any morning and find that a condition of 
affairs comparable with the carnage of 1857 had reasserted 
itself in India. We do not suppose for a moment that there 
will be a second Mutiny, because Lord Morley has wisely and 
bravely approved at home of the precautions against disaster 
which the Government in India recommended. But if a 
Secretary for India were to palter with ugly challenges from 
the disturbed districts simply because he wanted in some 
finicking sense to square his practice with his professions in 
the eyes of his party, how would he feel if some such horrors 
as those of 1857, involving women and children, were 
repeated, and he knew in his heart that he could have 
prevented them? A statesman and a patriot—in the only 
sense in which it is worth while to employ that often- 
abused word—would not face such a possibility. Lord Morley 
from the first moment of the crisis showed himself to be both. 
That is why we feel that his great reputation is in no need of 
extenuations, least of all his own. Suppose, as he has said 
in effect in one of his speeches, that Parliamentary govern- 
ment were introduced in India, it would still be necessary to 
quell disorder. Public order is the basis of all government. 
The idealists talk as though finality were approached in the 
very proposal of Parliamentary government. 

Two and a half years ago Lord Morley explained that the 
unrest in the Punjab was not agrarian. Although the first 
conspicuous troubles grew out of the agrarian meeting at 
Rawalpindi, there had been “a deliberate heating of the 
public atmosphere” before that meeting. Special attention 
had been paid by the leaders of sedition to the Sikhs, who 
by fighting on the British side in the Mutiny of course ren- 
dered an incalculable service to the Empire; they had been 











Mac- 


appealed to by printed leaflets to desert their old allegiance. 

The leaders of sedition were indeed superior to all honesty. 

One particularly odious line of argument was taken. “ How 

is it that the plague attacks the Indians and not the 

Europeans?” “The Government,” said they, “ have 

mysterious means of spreading the plague; they poison 

the streams and wells.” Such were the shameful methods 

employed by Indians of learning to poison the wells and 

streams of poor human understanding throughout native 

India. “See the emergency and the risk!” exclaimed 

Lord Morley. That is the whole point. Recognising the 
emergency, he was bound to refuse the risk. The law of 
1818, ancient though it is, was the readiest instrument to bis 

hand, and he has earned the thanks of all sensible men for 
using it in order to deport the disseminators of sedition. 

The root of the Indian trouble is not agrarian, and it is not 
even wholly political. It is chiefly racial and social. It is a 
terribly difficult root to reach and to treat. The very education 
which we of our own motion have given to the Indians fights 
against us. Macaulay thought it would be otherwise,—that 
we should create liberal allies for ourselves by education. 
Alas! we have killed the old faiths and superstitions, which 
were to some extent a corrective and a restraint, and have 
put little er nothing in their place. Weneed not be surprised 
that Milton, Burke, Macaulay, Mill, and Spencer have 
intoxicated their new disciples with ideas of freedom; but 
we must lament the patent fact that freedom is sought by 
means of slander and anarchy. Humanity prompted us to 
train the Indian mind, but in doing so we took away the 
moral props. Now we must somehow find a substitute for 
what we have destroyed; but the substitute will decidedly not 
be the grant of opportunities for every kind of license and 
pandemonium under the name of Constitutional government. 
The idealists have suggested an “Imperial Duma” in India— 
which strikes one as an odd proposal in view of their opinions 
of the present Duma in Russia—but Lord Morley’s common- 
sense indicates to him the inaptitude of the mixed races of 
India for self-government. ‘Common-sense,” he says in one 
of his flashing phrases, “is a kind of humanity.” Here is 
a plain statement of the present limit of political con- 
cession :— 

“Tf I were attempting to set up a Parliamentary system in 
India, or if it could be said that this chapter of reforms led 
directly or necessarily up to the establishment of a Parliamentary 
system in India, I, for one, would have nothing at all to do with 
it. Ido not believe—it is not of very great consequence what I 
believe, because the fulfilment of my vaticinations could not come 
off very soon—in spite of the attempts in Oriental countries at 
this moment, interesting attempts to which we all wish well, to set 
up some sort of Parliamentary system— it is no ambition of mine, 
at all events, to have any share in beginning that operation in 
India. If my existence, either officially or corporeally, were pro- 
longed twenty times Jonger than either of them is likely to be, a 
Parliamentary system in India is not at all the goal to which I 
would for one moment aspire.” 

Since these speeches were delivered the Government have 
taken a long step, which we were unfeignedly glad to see, 
towards removing the grievances of the Mohammedans with 
regard to the balance of representation. Let us hope that 
the amenable spirit in which the Mohammedans have accepted 
the amendments will ensure their satisfactory working. On 
only one important point do we remain in conflict with Lord 
Morley’s principles, and that is the appointment of an Indian 
member to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Lord Morley’s 
statement of reasons is very persuasive, but, after all, we are 
unconvinced. It is undoubtedly an advantage to have the 
advice of natives, but this can be obtained in many ways— 
from the two Indian members of the Secretary for India’s 
Council, for instance—and it is to our thinking a preponderant 
disadvantage to associate the idea of native responsibility with 
the chief symbol of government. In future when the people 
of India read a proclamation from the Viceroy they will 
perforce think of it as to some extent—fractional, perhaps, but 
perceptible—the work of a native like themselves. That would 
be well enough if self-government for Indians were within 
sight, but, as Lord Morley decisively shows in these speeches, 
it is not. ‘The presence of an Indian on the Viceroy's 
Executive Council will weaken, therefore, the notion, which 
should be kept unimpaired, of a benevolent, independent 
personal government carried on in trust by an outside Power 
for the good of the governed. 

It remains only to say that these speeches are a pleasure 
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to read; they were meant to be businesslike arguments, not 
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orations; but nothing Lord Morley speake or writes is without 
illuminating and dignifying qualities. They are worthy of 
the “signal transaction,” as he calls it, now taking place in 
the course of Indian polity. 





NIETZSCHE.* 

OnE may be very little of a disciple and yet admire the work 
of that strange genius who died in Weimar so late as 1900, 
and is already a kind of universal classic. We sympathise 
with Dr. Oscar Levy’s pious wish to render his master accessible 
to English readers, the more so as the English tongue lends 
itself to the reproduction of most of the effects of one who 
at the least was a master of style. English translations of 
Nietzsche have been attempted several times, and have never 
prospered, so that Thus Spake Zarathustra is practically the 
only work which commands any large number of readers on 
this side of the Channel. This is a misfortune, for that work, 
as Dr. Levy points out, is strong meat, and the reader should 
be prepared for it by some of the earlier books. There isa 
special reason for this new translation, for the complete works 
of Nietzsche have only just been collected. The revised 
version of The Will to Power appeared as late as 1906, and his 
autobiography, Ecce Homo, was only issued a few months ago. 
The translation is by a variety of hands, and, so far as we 
have tested it, seems to be competently, and in some cases 
brilliantly, done. The same praise cannot always be given to 
the introductions, which might well have been dispensed with. 
Dr. Levy in the very sensible preface we have quoted says 
truly that the enemies of Nietzsche are, “as a rule, a far 
superior body of men to those who call themselves his eager 
and enthusiastic followers.” The fact is that Nietzsche 
is in one sense too easy. Any unbalanced mind can 
grasp a few of his shibboleths and expound a half-baked 
gospel. Hence most of the recent writings on Nietzsche 
have Leen sad rubbish, and even when the writer has something 
to say he is apt to work himself into a Dionysian frenzy 
and say it badly. Most of the introductions to these volumes 
lack both acumen and perspective, though we would except 
Mr. Ludovici's really valuable commentary on Thus Spake 
Zarathustra. Then we have Mr. Kennedy, who in the book 
which has the second place in the footnote to this notice proposes 
to give us the “ quintessence” of the master, and undoubtedly 
sueceeds in arranging quotations in a fairly intelligible 
sequence. His book has some merit as an introduction to the 
subject, but he suffers from the fate of most Nietzschean 
expositors,—he has no humour and no sense of proportion. 
He is always looking for potential disciples, and finds them, 
oddly enough, in the English High Church Party, the 
House of Lords, Conservative Members generally, and M>. 
A. J. Balfour; and we gather that he even sees a ray of hope 
for Mr, St. Loe Strachey. We would suggest that he add 
to his list Dr. Emil Reich, whose philosophy delights in such 
speculation as Mr. Kennedy's. Even Dr. Levy, the editor of 
the translation, is not free from this odd lack of perspective, 
as his essay, “ Nietzsche in England,” unfortunately proves. 
Nietzscheans would do well to cultivate a sense of humour. 

“We children of the future, how could we feel at home 
to-day! For we are hostile to every ideal which would enable 
us to feel at home in this frail dilapidated period of transi- 
tion.” So Nietzsche wrote in The Joyful Wisdom, and this 
homelessness was always a quality of his spirit. Slav rather 
than German by race, tensely strung, restless, with his brain 
always at passion heat, he turned the prosaic life of a German 
savant into an Odyssey of strange spiritual adventures. He 
paid for the publishing of his books out of a meagre income, 
and his habits were to a high degree ascetic and Spartan. 
The preacher of the new morality led the life of an austere 
Puritan. There are three clear stages in his career. Before 
1876, when he was under the spell of Wagner and Schopen- 
hauer, he was more philologist and classicist than preacher. 
From 1876 to 1883 he was evolving his philosophy of life, and 
riding atilt at current fashions and creeds. From 1883 to 
1889 he was a “maker,” half poet, half prophet, whether he 
gives his message in the poetry of Zarathustra or the dis- 
jointed prose of The Will to Power. For years his body had 
been ailing and his mind in a ferment, and it is probable that 
he was insane before the final breakdown of 1889. It was a 
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tragic life, but he had the courage of a Berserker and 

superb Viking trust in himself and the new world’ ko 
labouring to build. No one can read that lyrieal — 
Zarathustra without thrilling to this passion of idee 
adventure -— 

“O my brethren, not backward shall your nobilj 

outward! Exiles shall ye be from all fatherlande? ett* bat 
fatherlands! Your children’s land shall ye love: let this lov +4 
your new nobility—the undiscovered in the remotest seas ! fon 


What 
land! hither striveth our helms, where our children’s —— 


Thitherward, stormier than the sea, stormeth our : 
On, on, ye old sailor-hearts ! ” “_ longing! 


The critical study of Nietzsche can hardly be said to 
have as yet begun. Students are either furions devotees 
or furious antagonists, and when a writer like Mr. Miigge 
attempts to ticket him in the philosophical cabinet the regylt 
is scarcely enlightening. He was first and last a poet, at 
least in the work by which he lives. In his earlier days 
he wrote admirably about philology, and Greek drama, 
and education, but so did other German Professors before 
him. Jn his great books he is the poet preaching a new 
interpretation of the world, and so tremendous is the force of 
his passion that the world cannot choose but listen. The poet 
was no Anarchist. He wanted a new scheme of values, a new 
law; but it was a Jaw and an order which he sought. Neither 
in politics nor in art had he any love for ungirt loins and a 
weak license. He finds systems of morality, which otherwise 
he discarded, valuable inasmuch as they ensured a “ long 
constraint.” His three famous doctrines are not isolated 
aphorisms, but parts of a coherent scheme of thought. The 
first, the doctrine of the eternal recurrence, need not detain 
us. It was Nictzsche’s substitute for ordinary metaphysics and 
the conventional doctrines of immortality, and his exposition 
of it israther poetry than proof. The second, the two types 
of morality, master and slave, is his contribution to ethics, 
The world, he held, is divided into two races, slaves and 
masters, and while the moral ideals of the first must be 
courage and strength, those of the second should be gentle- 
ness, humility, patience, and self-sacrifice. Mr. Kennedy 
thinks this a “ stupendous addition to human knowledge,” but 
it is a very old perversion of a half-truth. Hence Nietzsche 
despised the reason, because the master will not condescend 
to reason. The English workman’s “I’m not arguing, I'm 
telling you!” is his ideal of deportment. He detested 
Christianity, as the religion of the weak, and his master 
class will have none of the Christian virtues. The only 
values which matter are those which the masters create, and 
any democratic schemes of equality are to be crushed. He 
hankered after slavery, or, as he puts it, the Hellenising of the 
world, combined with the Orientalising of Hellenism, and 
Alexander the Great is the ideal master. Out of this matrix 
emerges his third conception,—his blond superman who is 
to rule mankind. This is the ideal to which the master class 
must strive: the man bound by the iron law of his own nobility, 
but far above the petty conventions of the slave class. What 
means life? he asks in The Joyful Wisdom, and he answers: 
“To thrust away from us everything that wants to die; to be 
cruel and inexorable towards everything that grows old and 
weak ; to be murderers all the time.” Mr. Kennedy sketches 
the Nietzschean polity :— 

“With Christians and Socialists in their proper places at the 
very bottom of the political pyramid—we should have a true 
Renaissance: Judaeo-Mohammedan in religion, perhaps; Greek 
in art; Turco-Roman in its political system ...... a nation 
from which would be generated a true Superman: the real Master 
of the World.” 

It sounds wild enough, but there is more thought in it than 
appears at first sight. Nietzsche detested Democrats and 
Socialists heartily enough, but he had very much the same 
temperament as frequently appears in Socialists,—a passion for 
logical abstractions and a virginal ignorance of common life. 
His scientific equipment is preposterous; his biology and 
sociology are as nearly nonsense as a poet’s can be; and he 
interprets the doctrine of evolution with a noble indifference 
to facts. But he has not only his positive value as a great 
poet who happened to write in prose ; he fills a real place in the 
history of thought. He represents in its most extreme form 
the sceptical reaction which was bound to follow on German 
idealism. Consider how he found things. Hegelianism, 
profound creed though it be, had tended to make the surface 
of things too flat. The sublime march of dialectic smoothed 
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the universe into dullness. Modern democratic dogmas 
— about the individual, and exalted the mass, the com- 
we into a tyrannous fetish. Nietzsche, with a tempera- 
= t which hated soulless despotism, raised the banner of the 
dividual against the type. Furious at one abstraction, be 
went too far and exalted another in its place; but the protest 
jg on record, and the balance is somewhat redressed. He 
dissented, most rightly and boldly, from the worship of the 
crowd, whether in politics or ethics, which a misunderstood 
Hegelianism had inaugurated. In his odd way, though he 
defies all accepted moral laws, he taught passionately the need 
for an austere moral regeneration. It is in a certain sense 
a wholesome corrective ; and, apart from his remarkable 
literary power, Niet zsche’s exposition of neglected particulars 
in the data of life, and his stand against a bloodless 
idealism, justify, at any rate in the opinion of the present 
writer, the world-wide influence which he has attained within 
avery few years of his death. But let the reader go straight 
to Nietzsche's own works in Dr. Levy’s translation, for if he 
studies the usual interpreters he will be bored and repelled. 





THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 

WHETHER one agrees or disagrees with Sir Oliver Lodge's 
conclusions, any impartially minded man must, in our opinion, 
admit that the attempt to investigate the question of the 
survival of the soul after death is the most deeply interesting 
problem with which it is possible for the human mind 
to concern itself. If there is a reasonable chance that 
survival is capable of proof, then no time can possibly be 
wasted that is applied to such research. The only method in 
which such an assertion can be rebutted is by the absolute 
anda priort declaration that the way is barred, and that nothing 
ever can be learnt by investigation of the question of survival. 
Have we any right to make that assumption? We believe 
that we have not. On the contrary, we hold that to make it 
is to indulge in an act of obscurantism analogous to that of 
those who forbade the investigations of science in the Middle 
Ages on the ground that man had no right to peer into the 
secrets of Nature. It is no doubt open to men of science 
and others to declare that investigations like those conducted 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs. Sidgwick, and other members of 
the Psychical Society are not conducted in a scientific spirit. 
To argue that those investigations cannot be scientidcally 
conducted because of their object is surely a negation of the 
trueattitude of mind which ought to belong to men of 
science. No inquiry can be too great for science, just as none 
can be too small. 

Granted, as we have said, that the question of the survival 
of man is a proper subject for scientific investigation, we 
believe the impartially minded man must agree that as a rule 
the investigations of the Psychical Society have been and are 
conducted in a scientific spirit. Though they will admit no 
limits to their right of inquiry, and patiently sift and weigh 
every grain of dust, they have kept their minds clear both from 
negative and positive superstition. For himself, the present 
writer holds that though no verdict of “proven” can yet be 
given, there is very considerable ground for believing that if 
investigations are pursued in the future as bravely and as 
patiently as in the past, proof may be achieved. But even if 
it is not, the work of the investigators of the Society for 
Psychical Research will not have been in vain. By their 
efforts they have already increased our knowledge of the 
working of the human mind, of the will, and of the personality, 
Take, for example, the matter of telepathy, which is now 
very commonly regarded as proved. Curiously enough, 
telepathy has come to be used so much as an instrument 
with which to combat the more sensational suggestions of 
psychical research that it is often looked upon as the chief 
resource of the anti-spiritualists, and the chief difficulty 
of those who give a non-material explanation of the 
phenomena. The researches of the Psychical Society have 
given its critics their chief weapon. In any case, what an 
astonishing discovery telepathy is, and how entirely contrary 
to the teachings of old-fashioned mental science! No doubt 
there are still a certain number of people who deny that 
telepathy exists, or at any rate deny that its existence has 
been proved. That view, of course, is one which people are 
entitled to hold; but we may point out that those who hold 
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it will find extraordinary difficulty in accounting for many 
of the facts connected with automatic writing. Without it 
they will, in our opinion, be very hard pressed to explain the 
trance phenomena of mediums like Mrs. Piper. 

We cannot enter into the details of Sir Oliver Lodge's 
argument; but there is one small but curious point 
which we should like to mention. It is concerned with 
the question of what bas been termed “fishing.” Investi- 
gators of Mrs. Piper’s automatic writing and of the writings 
of the other automatists have often been unfavourably 
impressed by the occasional habit, on the part of the 
intelligence which is alleged to be using the medium's 
band, of making “ fishing” inquiries. The communicating 
intelligence appears to be somewhat naively picking up his 
facts from the investigators who are asking him questions, 
or commenting upon his talk as it comes forth from the 
medium’s pencil. Per se this habit of “fishing” and 
catching at stray hints is: unquestionably suspicious, but 
a very remarkable fact has been noticed in regard to it, 
and one on which Sir Oliver Lodge rightly lays stress. 
Occasionally the habit gives confirmation rather than the 
reverse of the suggestion that there is a real intelligence at work 
behind the medium. While the medium can be seen to be 
“fishing” because she is ignorant of what she writes, the sitters, 
better instructed, catch the real meaning. It is like what 
happens when one sometimes hears a not very well-instructed 
reader puzzling out a passage in a badly written letter. 
The reader, misled by a mental suggestion of his own, or of 
some ignorant person who volunteers a remark, concludes 
that the words are so-and-so, whereas the better-instructed 
reader sees atonce that what is being boggled over and 
distorted is an allusion to some Latin or Greek or French 
phrase. Something analogous has happened on one or two 
occasions with Mrs. Piper. For example, in one of the early 
cross-correspondence sittings at which Mrs. Sidgwick, the 
best of psychical investigators, was making inquiries from a 
“control” which purported to be the late Mr. Myers 
the following incident occurred. The hand—i.e., the hand 
of Mrs. Piper, who was in her usual trance—began to 
write “Abt Volg.” It was pretty clear to any one who knew 
Browning that what the intelligence controlling Mrs. Piper 
was attempting to make was an allusion to the poem of “ Abt 
Vogler.” But at the same time there were indications that 
the medium thought that the name was that of some “ Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman” whose surname was “ Yolger,” and 
whose first name, “‘ Abraham” or “ Abe,” was being wriiten. 
When, after some assistance from the sitter, the hand at last. 
managed to get down “ Abt Vogler,” there was one of those 
curious expressions of delight which are often seen in the 
controlled hand. The “fishing” was there, but it certainly 
was not fraudulent, for it misled the medium. 

A still more extraordinary example of this is to be found 
in a case which we may quote verbatim from Sir Oliver 
Lodge's book :— 

“ With regard to ‘fishing’ and making use of indications given 
by the sitter, it seems likely that with the most transparent 
honesty this would be likely to happen: because ‘ Rector,’ or any 
other scribe, is evidently in the position of receiving ideas by a 
sort of dictation, and need not always be able clearly to dis- 
criminate their source, whether from the ultra-material or from 
the material side. For instance the Myers control attempted to 
speak’ about the Odes of Horace, and did so; but ‘ Rector,’ after 
writing ‘Odes’ without difficulty, appeared doubtful about the 
word, and wrote ‘Odessus,’ ‘ Odesesis,’ etc., and fiually half accepted 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s suggestion ‘Odyssey ’"—a good instance of how 
ready ‘Rector’ is to accept a misleading suggestion, even when what 
he has independently written is right; and also of discontinuity 
of consciousness between ‘ Rector’ and the real communicator, who 
in this case was obviously trying to talk about the Odes of Horace 
in order to connect them with the quotations from Abt Vogler just 
previously made.” 

Those who remember the full passage to which Sir Oliver 
alludes—it was given ina recent number of the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research—eannot fail to admit 
that he has not in the least exaggerated the result of the 
“script.” What appears to have happened was this. The 
person who directly controlled the hand did not understand 
the meaning of “ Odes,” and therefore “fished” about for 
some other word. “ Odyssey,” being a word often associated 
with Mr. Myers, owing possibly to his fondness for the quotation 
about the ghosts in the Odyssey, seemed to the medium to 
make better sense, and therefore she had a good try in this 
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direction. Yet from the broken remarks which preceded and 
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followed the word “ Odes” it was quite clear to persons better 
informed than “ Rector” that the allusion was to the Odes of 
Horace, which was being very subtly and ingeniously woven 
in with the allusion to “Abt Vogler.” The “fishing”—the 
attempt of the medium to improve a communication—was 
clear enough; but here it does not tell in the direction of 
fraud, but suggests in a very remarkable way that there was 
an intelligence at work behind the entranced medium, and 
behind also that piece of her subliminal consciousness which 
has received the name of “ Rector.” 

We are far from saying that this incident proves that 
the intelligence was that of a man who had died, but whose 
personality survived beyond the grave. It does, however, in 
onr opinion, go a good way to overthrow the conclusions that 
have been based upon the act of “fishing,” and, further, it 
proves how exceedingly important it is, not only to investigate 
minutely and patiently, but to keep an open mind. The folly 
of those who rush off with the conclusion that “the whole thing 
is a swindle” because of one or two previous examples of 
“fishing ” is, at any rate, strongly exhibited, as is also the 
wisdom of those who refused to be put off by “fishing” 
incidents, but merely noted them, and continued their 
investigations undisturbed. 





MR. BALFOUR ON BEAUTY.* 

Mr. Batrovur’s Romanes Lecture has two advantages over 
most other studies in aesthetics. It contains no technicalities 
to bewilder an uninitiated reader, and no assumptions 
offensive to his common-sense. Mr. Balfour begins by 
pointing out two questions which criticism used to ask in 
the past, but which it now no longer asks. These questions 
are: (1) “ What rules must an artist obey in order to produce 
a beautiful object ?” and (2) “ What is the use of a particular 
work of art?” The critic, to put it in another way, has 
realised, first, that it is as impossible to define the word 
“beautiful” as it is to define the word “red”; and next, that 
the state of mind of a person contemplating a beautiful object 
is valuable for its own sake. To say that this state of mind 
is a means to some further end may be important as a guide 
to conduct, but is irrelevant to a consideration of the 
object’s beauty. These two questions being no longer 
possible for the critic, he is reduced to asking simply: 
“Is this a beautiful work of art?” The remainder of 
his essay Mr. Balfour devotes to showing how difficult 
it is to know when we have arrived at the right answer 
to this question, owing to the fact that opinions differ 
enormously, and that there is no logical reason for preferring 
one opinion to another. He feels dissatisfied at this 
apparent uncertainty of our aesthetic judgments; but we 
may point out that an apparent difference of opinion can 
often be explained by the fact that the opinion is in reality 
held about different objects. A savage ignorant even of the 
laws of perspective who judges a picture by Velazquez ugly 
is surely contemplating a different object from that con- 
templated by the educated Englishman who judges the 
picture beautiful. If the Englishman could perceive the 
same confused mass of colour as the savage, he would 
probably agree with his opinion of its beauty. Still, it can 
hardly be contended that this will explain the whole of 
Mr. Balfour’s difficulty. And he has a further one, which be 
does not altogether distinguish from this,—namely, that there 
is “no philosophical or logical method of attaching aesthetic 
emotion to the moving wheel of the great system of which 
we form part.” If this is a psychological question as to the 
origin of aesthetic emotion, we agree with Mr. Balfour that it 
has not been satisfactorily answered. It is probable, however, 
that he is raising the more interesting question why it is 
that we should consider aesthetic emotion valuable. But this 
question can no more be answered than the question why it 
is that we see the grass green. Most people would be 
content to reply :—“It is so. We see that the grass is green. 
We know that there are few human experiences better than 
the aesthetic emotions. That is enough for us.” 





SICILY.+ 
Mr. Monror’s Sicily is put together in a very businesslike 
manner. Any one who reads it through and contrives to 
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retain in his memory a reasonable proportion of 
will have a good working knowledge of the past 
of the island. Sicily has a history crowded with incident 
has assuredly not been the happier for it. We , "0 
, - , may take the 
history of Enna, now Castrogiovanni, as an example. The 
is, indeed, a curious significance about it. The ey 
Proserpine and Pluto is a parable; wesee the intrusion of th 
power of darkness into the fairest of earthly scenes, Sikel, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, and Normans come 
and pass away in a gloomy succession of conflict, treacherous 
and cruel. And now the flowery meadows where the maiden 
Proserpine played have ceased to be. All that iis latest 
visitor has to say of the delightful Enna is that it is “a dirty 
mediaeval town with a tawdry Cathedral,” keeping only the 
one beauty of which nothing can rob it, a splendid Jand. 
scape. And Enna represents Sicily as a whole. There aro 
prosperous places in it, chiefly the towns, whose harbours are 
busy with its trade of exports and imports; but the general 
condition of the country is deplorable. It is greatly ovey. 
populated; more than three millions and a half of people 
where there are but few and trifling industries other than the 
agricultural are manifestly an excess, for the area is little 
more than a seventh of thatof England. And the distribution 
is, we may say, unwholesome. The inhabitants are not spread 
over the country; they live, or starve, in towns. The figures 
of crime are correspondingly bad. The condemnations for 
murder are eighteen times more numerous than in England. 
The taxation is most burdensome, three times as heavy in 
proportion to income as that of England, and far worse for 
the poor than for the well-to-do. The tariff is of the strongly 
Protective kind, and while wages are very low, the price of 
necessaries is very high. The remuneration of labour in one 
of the best-paid industries, the tanneries, varies from 3s. 6d, 
to 1s. 6d. per day. In some purely agricultural employments 
it is lessthan Ils. We are not surprised that one hears all 
day long the mournful cry, “Sir, I am dying of hunger,” for 
flour is not less than 2d. per pound, bacon 10d., and sugar 7d. 
It must not be supposed that Mr. Monroe fills all his book 
with these melancholy details. He gives excellent descrip- 
tions of the things that Sicily has to show the traveller, as its 
antiquities, its art, and its scenery, for in such matters it is 
rich indeed. And he gives some useful hints as to the way 
by which the enjoyment of these things may be most economi- 
cally secured. One of the most interesting chapters is that 
which describes the earthquake at Messina. He was in the 
island when it happened. 


its contents 
and present 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Sir Francis CHANNING in his paper on “Mr. Gladstone 
and the Crisis of 1909” in the Nineteenth Century is chiefly 
concerned to prove that “the general principles of the 
Free-trade Budget of to-day have their natural and logical 
forerunners in the two great financial schemes of 1853 and 
1860 just as much as in the great Finance Bill of Sir 
William Harcourt in 1894,” and that Mr. Gladstone, as 
a loyal Constitutionalist, would have fought this Constitu- 
tional revolution to the death. We have not space to follow 
Sir Francis Channing’s argument step by step, but may 
note that he discovers the nucleus of the Lloyd-Georgian 
gospel in Mr. Gladstone’s master-stroke—in the Budget of 
1853—of extending the principle of Legacy-duty on personal 
property to succession to landed property. At the same 
time, Sir Francis Channing, always a fair-minded and 
courteous disputant, as readers of the Spectator will readily 
acknowledge, admits that “you can take no man out of his 
own time and atmosphere and assume that under other 
conditions he would be exactly what he was.” Mr. Glad- 
stone might have sanctioned Lloyd-Georgian theories. We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that he could ever have 
sanctioned Lloyd-Georgian methods.——Sir Roper Lethbridge 
devotes fourteen pages to indicating the soundness of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s position as a Tariff Reformer. We have 
searched the article in vain for any reference to or explana- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s unfortunate remark that 
“Protection was not only dead but damned.” Colonel 
Pilkington, starting with the assumption that Irishmen of 
all parties have more confidence in the Conservatives than 
the Liberals, urges on the former, should they triumph at 
the polls, to seize the opportunity of settling the Irish 
question on the Devolutionist lines sketched by Lord 
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J] in a memorandum addressed to the executives of 
the Irish Reform Association and the Imperial Home-Rule 
Association. He admits the existence of two serious 
obstacles in the way of Irish reform: the power of the 
‘ests, and the domination of that “wholly immoral 
oe ic the United Irish League. To counteract the 
en the more serious danger, the Trish character must 
be disciplined by the grant of Devolution. The article 
strikes US as well-meaning rather than convincing. 
M. Adam Nowicki, writing from Vienna, traces a curious 
arallel between the policy of expansion pursued with 
disastrous consequences by Poland in the eighteenth century, 
and that of Russia to-day. According to his view, Russia 
js likely to share Poland’s fate unless she returns to a 
Buropean policy and resists the Drang nach Osten. In the 
recent rapprochement with Italy he perceives signs of a more 
jadicious tendency in Russia’s foreign policy. Mr. Archi- 
bald Hurd discusses the manning of the Fleet in an optimistic 


Macdonne 








irit -— 

Tes truth is that the Navy is manned without difficulty, and 
the explanation is only in part due to the better food, higher pay, 
and improved prospects of promotion. One of the main causes of 
the change must be found in the officers. ..... The phrase, ‘a 
band of brothers,’ has a wider and deeper significance to-day. The 
Navy is all one, as are the seas.” 

Mr. Hurd’s pleasant picture of the perfect solidarity of the 
Navy is indeed most reassuring. But he is not only satisfied 
with the present;he declares that there is no cause for 
anxiety as to the future manning of the Fleet. “ The 
Admiralty can obtain as many men as Parliament votes.” 
The Bishop of Madras deals with the future of “the Out- 
Castes of India” in a remarkable article in which he 
maintains that the most potent influence in their elevation 
is, and will be increasingly in the future, their conversion to 
Christianity. ‘“ When the whole 50,000,000 of the out-castes 
are brought under the elevating influences of the Christian 
Church they will become a new ‘force in Indian politics,—a 
valuable asset from a military point of view and a great force 
in the religious development of India.” We may also 
mention an opportune article on Leonardo da Vinci as a 
sculptor, and Mrs. Frederic Harrison’s excellent paper on the 
progress of Feminism under the present Administration. 

The National Review gives prominence to a caustic but, 
unhappily, not unmerited “study in deterioration” of the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith, the writer contends, “ plays 
the part of the heavy father almost to perfection” in the 
House of Commons. Throughout the Budget campaign 
“his rble was to assume moderation and to minimise the 
facts,” while without let or hindrance from him “ members of 
his Ministry were allowed to preach class war and a general 
attack on property.” There is only too much in the history 
of the past Session to justify the transference to Mr. 
Asquith of the phrase originally applied to Lord Salisbury 
by Bismarck, “a lath painted to look like steel.” Mr. 
Christopher Turnor writes on “A Constructive Agri- 
cultural Policy ” from the point of view of a Tariff Reformer 
who holds that it is a fundamentally unsound theory to 
suppose that England cannot be a great agricultural as well 
as a great manufacturing country. We are glad, however, to 
observe that Mr. Turnor prescribes caution in regard to 
creating peasant proprietors. “It is to be hoped that the 
principle of small ownership will not be pushed unreasonably, 
and without due care. There must be elasticity ; tenancy and 
ownership are both necessary.” These and other salutary 
provisos are, however, seriously neutralised by his wide claim 
that “any system of Tariff Reform should be so framed as to 
grant the agricultural industry the advantages demanded for 
it."——Mr. Joseph Longford contributes some interesting 
reminiscences of Prince Ito, whom he knew for forty years. 
The most prominent feature in his character was indomitable 
courage, moral and physical. But he had other fine qualities, 
jo are summed up in the concluding paragraph of the 
article :— 











“He was honest, unselfish, and grateful. With unlimited 
opportunities of acquiring wealth he was comparatively a poor 
man. He never grudged to his subordinates their share in his 
own glory, and never forgot those who helped him. History may 
give him a place among the constructive statesmen of the world 
no less distinguished than those of Washington, Cavour, or 
Bismarck. He will be enshrined in the memories of his con- 
temporaries as a brave, modest, kind, and courteous gentleman.” 


operatives is not agreeable reading, but we fear there is only 
too good ground for her indictment of their improvidence 
and extravagance :— 


“The so-called poverty would be reduced 80 per cent. if all the 


money spent on unnecessary luxuries were properly utilised. 
Football, music-halls and roller-skating, gambling and drink, 
dispose of a disproportionate amount of the worker’s wage. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds are squandered every year at 
holiday time by the operatives who leave home with all they can 
draw from the holiday fund with the intention of spending every 
penny before they get back. 
every week or deducted from their wages to be drawn at the 


The money is paid into holiday clubs 


beginning of the holiday season. It is typical of the improvidence 


and lack of foresight of the Lancashire operatives that a family 


will cheerfully spend forty or fifty pounds on their summer holiday, 
whilst owing a large doctor’s bill, even when scarcity of work and 


poverty later in the year are almost certain to come.” 


Professor Hobhouse’s paper on “The Lords and the Con- 


stitution” in the new Contemporary is very much on the same 


lines as that of Sir Francis Channing in the Nineteenth 
Century. He, also, lays special stress on the significance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s last speech in the Commons, and holds that 
by declining the conflict to which their leader summoned 
them the Liberal Party “sterilised” Liberalism for years to 
come. Professor Hobhouse is a supporter of the Referendum, 
but he strongly demurs to its application to finance. ‘‘ We 
have long enjoyed single-Chamber government in finance, and 
we shall maintain it.” We may note that Professor Hob- 
house observes that a stage will probably arise in the 
course of the present conflict when the creation of 
a sufficient number of Peers to secure a Ministerial 
majority will become necessary. No Liberal Govern- 
ment, he holds, can again take office without reasonable 
security that they will be able to fulfil their legislative 
pledge. This involves the abolition of the absolute power of 
veto on legislation, for which purpose a Bill will be necessary 
to which the consent of the Lords will be required. “To 
secure the passage of such a Bill, and of such a Bill only, the 
wholesale creation of new Peers would be justified.” But 
such a creation will in practice never be necessary. “It will 
suffice, in accordance with the precedent of 1832, that 
Ministers should have the power, and that this determina- 
tion to use it at need should be fully appreciated.” What- 
ever may be thought of Professor Hobhouse’s views, he is 
never deflected by partisanship or acrimony into exaggeration 
or violence of expression. M. Vandervelde, the well-known’ 
Socialist leader in the Belgian Chamber, who for ten years 
has been an unsparing and outspoken critic of the Leopoldian 
régime, writes an instructive article on “ Belgium and the 
Reforms on the Congo.” He submits the proposals of M. 
Renkin to a careful scrutiny, and while admitting that in 
some respects the declarations are satisfactory, in others 
finds them lamentably inadequate. To Mr. Morel and the 
Congo Reform Association he pays a handsome tribute of 
recognition :— 

“ What, indeed, strikes one in reading the correspondence on the 
subject of the Congo which passed between the Belgian and the 
British Governments, is the extreme cleverness with which, from 
the first, the Belgian diplomatists defended a position which it was 
difficult to defend, and on the contrary the want of precision, the 
softness, the evasions of English diplomacy, giving everyone the 
impression that the Government only acted because a strong 
public opinion obliged it to act. So that it is, above all, to this 
public opinion that the natives of the Congo owe any amelioration 
of their unhappy fate: and I would proclaim on the housetops 
that if Morel had not devoted ten years of his life to their defence, 
if the missionaries and the English or American Consuls had not 
declared to the world the abuses of which they were victims, we 
should not be where we are, and we should not have obtained from 
the Belgian Government the concessions it has just made.” 

In conclusion, M. Vandervelde strongly deprecates the 
injudicious attempt to excite prejudice against Belgium as 
a whole. Herr Rudolf Eberstadt, the Berlin Professor of 
Town-planning, sends a paper on “The Problems of Town 
Development,” to which the passage of the Town Planning 
Bill lends special opportuneness. He does well to warn 
people that the success of Port Sunlight, Bournville, 
&e., must not be regarded as establishing a precedent. 
“These plans were carried through on one estate by one 
owner for public utility, with a mind to exclude professional 
speculation and rise of land values. These examples cannot 
be applied to town planning in general; not to towns where 
the land belongs to several private ground-owners who look 
orward to a rise, and who wish decidedly to raise their 
land in value.” Mr. Frank Schloesser’s article on “ Siege 
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resident in Paris who kept a record of the menus at a 
Peters’ restaurant in the Passage des Princes. It is a most 
interesting record, redeemed from painfulness by the un- 
conquerable gaiety of the French temperament, and Mr. 
Schloesser’s additions, notably the quotation from M. Dumon- 
teil’s “L’Apothéose de l’Ane,” will render it specially 
engrossing to students of gastronomic curiosities. Milton’s 
tercentenary affords Mr. W. F. Alexander the occasion for 
an altogether admirable appreciation of the poet. His essay 
abounds in happy phrases, as when he speaks of the “ gamineries 
of iconoclasm ” indulged in by writers like Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
or accounts for the mood of disparagement by noting that 
“the deeply rooted English habit of praising the great for 
what they are not leads necessarily to a reaction which decries 
them in spite of what they are.” Mr. Alexander does not 
spare the shortcomings in Milton’s character, but he has 
a lively sense of his transcendent qualities,—above all, his 
“secret of fundamental calm,” which lived on with Words- 
worth, and may be said to have died out with Tennyson. The 
declining popularity of epic poetry, again, prompts a passage 
that is worth quoting :— 

“In epic poetry those passages which have intensity and charm, 
the passages which we intuitively fasten upon and which we 
remember, are in reality thrown out on a background of narrative, 
which runs very likely in the same metre, but which is not in the 
came final and compelling way, poetry—which is, in fact, rather 
what in opera recitative is to song. In reading Milton, especially 
in the full illumination of the present day, we have always to 
remember this, and to perceive, if we have the grace to perceive, 
that in great art recitative makes the atmosphere for song. Mean- 
while, human nature, as we have it, craves for brevity and for that 
subjective sincerity which leaves off with the moods, ending 
perhaps at the fourth stanza. If one were perfectly courageous, 
perhaps one would say that the more intense effects of poetry 
really depend for us on their alternation with impressions of the 
kindly, commonplace things of life. Itis wonderful, if one glances 
through Charles Lamb, to note with what jewel-like splendour his 
quotations from Milton flash out on a background of quite a 
different order, closely contiguous, in fact, to the ham and beef 
shop in Drury Lane. That Lamb admired Milton so profoundly is 
a curiously happy touch of completion to the nature, let us boldly 
say, of both.” 


In the Fortnightly Mr. William Archer gives an account of 
the publication of the first drafts of Ibsen’s plays. The 
dramatist was during his lifetime very reticent about his 
writing, his wife even not knowing what was in hand when he 
was composing his plays. All the same, he seems to have 
preserved carefully his various notes and drafts, and to have 
left no instructions showing that he did not want them 
published. The difference between the first and final form 
of a play was sometimes considerable. For instance, Little 
Eyolf was not originally a cripple, and that haunting and 
apparently essential touch about the “vine leaves in his 
hair” in Hedda Gabler was an afterthought. Mr. Archer 
cqnsiders that to the student of the technique of dramatic 
writing these studies of the master will be of the utmost 
value.—— “‘ Excubitor” describes “The Renaissance of the 
French Fleet” under Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére. We are 
given an insight into what is possible under thoroughly bad 
administrative methods by means of a table comparing 
the money spent on their Navies by France and Germany 
during the last ten years. France has epent one hundred 
and twenty-nine millions and Germany only one hundred and 
twenty-one, although the latter has so greatly increased her 
strength over the former.——The description written by 
“ Eulenspiegel” of the German Emperor's theatrical activities 
is amusing. Especially so is the account of the mounting of the 
ballet of Sardanapal. The Emperor bad his imagination 
fired by reading about some excavations at Nineveh, and 
determined to revive an old ballet, and in it to “make the 
mueeums live.” The Opera House at Berlin was closed to 
ordinary performances so that rehearsals might be numerous. 
Professor Delitzsch, with a staff of archaeologists, arranged 
the scenery, dresses, postures, and dances. “The Kaiser 
himself presided over all. He attended no fewer than four- 
teen rehearsals, bringing with him stacks of portfolios laden 
with sketches and notes with which his work-table in the 
parquet was strewn.” But, alas! after such efforts the result was 
a failure, and the public refused to be loyally bored. Indeed, 
the grumbling was considerable, for “the mounting (scenery 
and dresses) is said to have cost from £175,000 to £185,000, 
and to this enormous sum must be added about another 
£15,000 which represents the estimated takings of the evenings 
when theopera remained closed for urgent rehearsals of the new 





ballet.” To make good the deficit the prices of seats ent 
perially engineered performances were raised.— Sir Gi . 
Parker writes on “mall Ownership, Land Banks ae 
operation.” It is the union of these three forces which ie Co. 
for the development of English agriculture. Here om 
examples of the advantages of Co-operative Societies. ea 
to buying :—“ A manufacturer of oilcake, whose consignment of 
1,000 tons had been rejected by a private combination ‘ 
farmers, when asked what he would do with the condem: Ms 
stuff, replied: ‘Send it to some place where they know nothi 
of analysis.’” Then as to selling :—In Herefordshire “g = 
who received from the Society 288. per cwt. for some aa 
came to the office to ask if there was not some mistake as “ 
had previously been selling the same pears at 2s, 64. rm Se. 
ewt.” In 1907 there were one hundred and sixty-seven societies 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society ; in France 
there are nearly sixteen thousand like institutions —M, 
Sydney Brooks recapitulates the terrible failure of America a 
produce decent civic government. At the same time, he regards 
the position in New York as rather more hopeful. The forces 
of good government have gained a victory at a time when 
Tammany had not exposed iteelf by any particularly 
scandalous proceeding——Mr. H. M. Paull’s modern morality 
play in two acts is decidedly refreshing in the plainness and 
directness of its moral. It is called The Painter and the 
Millionaire. The conversation between the abstract characters 
—Porerty, Conscience, Good Luck, and Pleasure—and the two 
real men is extremely well managed. 


The story from the outer marches of the Empire which we 
rarely seek in vain in Blackwood comes this month from the 
wild country along the North-West Frontier of India. A 
cattle raid and its punishment by the local Militia are the 
occasion of the narrative, but the interest is chiefly centred in 
the study of the character of the Subahdar Haider, withhis 
strange mixture of ferocity, cunning, and fidelity. Sir Robert 
Anderson continues the reminiscences of the lighter side of 
his official life. We cannot avoid the thought of how much 
greater the interest of these papers would have been if the 
author had taken us a little more into his confidence. It is no 
doubt delightful to the writer to record his pleasant intercourse 
with acquaintances and friends, but this pleasure sometimes 
seems rather tame to the reader. Incidentally there are some 
good stories, as, for instance, that relating the circumstances 
which led to Sir Robert Anderson obtaining a highly desirable 
set of rooms. A house-agent offered these to him, and they 
were taken at once. The puzzle was why any one who livedin 
so excellent a house should wish to let lodgings. It turned 
out that the landlord in question was Charles Reade. The 
novelist, to escape from the threatened visit of importunate 
relations, put his spare rooms into the hands of a house- 
agent. Lodger and landlord eventually became friends 
on account of the capacity of the former for making buttered 
eggs over an Etna, 


Professor Gilbert Murray’s article in the English Review, 
“A Pagan Creed,” is an interesting study. He begins by 
pointing out how little we know of Greek or Roman religion 
as it affected the daily lives of men. Our chief knowledge 
hitherto has been derived from the poets, who naturally 
dwelt on the mythological element. But there is great 
difficulty in estimating the effects of spiritual forces in 
ordinary life from dramatic and poetic, and even philosophical, 
sources. Professor Murray thinks that one of the most helpful 
documents available for this purpose is the treatise written by 
Sallustius, About the Gods and the World, for the Emperor 
Julian. Here we get a highly spiritualised form of the older 
paganism. Comparing the Christians of the fourth century 
and the party of Julian, Professor Murray says that the latter 
“were a little like cultivated and ultra-devout Catholics, whose 
lives were full of mystic ceremonies and observances; the 
Christians, like some fierce early Protestants, who despised all 
Popish superstition, and did, from time to time, see the Devil 
with horns and tail, and stick pitchforks into him.”——M. Leo 
Mechelin, the late Finnish Premier, writes a scrupulously 
moderate statement of the case for his country, “ Les Intéréts 
de la Russie et les Droits de la Finlande.” He only claims 
that the fundamental laws of the Constitution should be 
observed. Professor J. N. Reuter writes on the same 
subject, with the aim of showing how entirely irrelevant as 
regards Finland is M. Stolypin’s statement that “Might 
cannot dominate Right in Russia.”——“ Histoire de ls 
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Princesse Zulkais et du Prince Kalilah” is a hitherto un- 
published story by William Beckford. In it we have a good 
deal of description of Oriental magnificence and mystery. 
An Emir who seeks to penetrate into the secret arts of the 
ancient Egyptians is the theme. 

The United Service Magazine for this month might almost 
be called a canal number. It begins by an interesting article 
on “Static Aids to Strategy,” and incidentally points out how 
greatly our strategic strength would be increased were the 
proposed canal for connecting the Clyde and Forth in exist- 
ence. — Another article, “‘ The Navy’s New Canal,” is a strong 
plea for the making of the Clyde and Forth Canal, and points 
out not only the great amount of public support that has been 
obtained for the project, but how the Government, if they made 
the canal, would be able to save a great deal of money at 
Rosyth. lf the canal were in existence they would, it is 
urged, only want docking accommodation at the rew naval 
base for making repairs to ships so greatly damaged as to 
need instant attention. Other ships in need of help could be 
sent on through the canal to Greenock. In a word, the canal 
would for military purposes bring the East Coast in touch | 
with the great repairing plant of the Western port. We 
cannot on this occasion pronounce any definite view, but we 
are bound to say that, granted the considerations we have 
just noticed are true, and that the canal would save a great 
deal of expenditure at Rosyth, a very important factor is | 
introduced. Strategically the ability of the Government to | 
send ships of war by so short a route from East to West, 
a route which could not be used by our enemies, is un- 
questionably a matter of importance. The advantage of 
bringing so considerable a piece of inland Scotland to the 
coast, which is, in fact, what the canal would do, pleads strongly 
for the project. Again, the convenience of ordinary mercantile 
shipping being able to proceed East or West without having 
to go round by the Channel or by the North of Scotland would 
be very great. As our readers know, we have no great love of 
Government works, but in a case like the present it seems to 
us that the Government might very well calculate what 
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amount of use they would be likely to make of the canal, | 


supposing it were constructed, and then to undertake to use not 
less than that amount each year, and therefore to pay a fixed 
annual sum as a canal-rent. This promise to pay a fixed sum 
every year for the use of the canal ought greatly to facilitate 
the financing of the proposal. The matter at any rate is one 
so important that we sincerely trust it will be more fully 
examined by a competent authority. 





NOVELS. 
IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN.* 
Mr. WILLIAM DE MorGav, like Mr. Joseph Conrad, reminds 
one of the saying of a scientific lecturer (who knew no Greek, 
but vaguely understood the meaning of the term Gat Acyduevor) 
when he referred certain types to the order of “ hapaces.” They 
can never happen again. And Mr. de Morgan’s “ hapacity,” 
if we may be pardoned tbe barbarism, was never more signally 
displayed than in the production of his fourth and longest 
romance, which is fully three times the length of an average 
modern novel, and, with all its drawbacks, more than three 
times as good. Les meilleurs auteurs parlent trop, and Mr. 
de Morgan’s exuberance is truly amazing. As we read his 
book we seem to see him pouring it out like an improvisatore, 
and are moved to wonder how his pen could ever have kept 
pace with the march of his imagination. 
culture and naiveté which is revealed in these pages is 
most curious. 
subtle, steeped in modernity, and yet in many respects 
an early Victorian. For although he has a marked and 
wayward individuality of his own, and “drinks in his own 
glass,” there is a strong family likeness between him and 
Dickens. His pseudo-philanthropists and reorganisers of the 
universe—Mr. Wraxall, Mr. Brownrigg, and Mr. Ramsey 
Tomes—remind one of that satirical portraiture which runs 
through the whole of Dickens’s work, from Mrs. Leo Hunter to 
the Veneerings. His love of the Cockney is not only shown 
in a number of Cockney types; it overflows into the narrative 
or reflective passages. Like Dickens, too, he is a fervent 
democrat, and his pity for the obscure manifests itself in a 





* It Never Can Happen Again, By William de Morgan, 2 vols. London: 
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passionate humanitarianism. “Oh the tragedies Life's 
records have to show, that remain unpublished, and must 
do so!—all but a chance one or two, such as this one just 
outlined.” 

Mr. de Morgan's novel is not only very long; it penetrates 
into almost every stratum of society from Mayfair to the 
slums. On the whole, his pictures of high life are far the 
least convincing. Of the excrescences and eccentricities of 
fashionable life Mr. de Morgan gives us a very lively and 
entertaining representation,—the would-be intellectual smart 
people, or those who seek to enliven their existence by excur- 
sions into philanthropy or arts and crafts or Bohemia. In 
handling the normal type of aristocrat he is not so happy. 
The beautiful Miss Judith Arkroyd has plenty of selfish 


insolence, but no distinction; her sister is a petulant shrew ; 


and there is not much to choose in breeding between 
them and the bourgeois Wimbledonians whom Mr. de 
Morgan draws with such remorseless fidelity. Judith, 


partly out of a mere love of experiment, partly for selfish 
ends, drifts into a protracted flirtation with a clever, 
underbred novelist and playwright named Alfred Challis, 
who has married deceased wife's half-sister, and 
it ison the complications which arise out of this marriage, 
before the passage of the Act of relief, that the plot is largely 
The Judith-Challis episode is neither attractive nor 
engrossing. Judith herself an odious young woman; 
Challis is mean rather than ill-conditioned, and our sympathy 
with his neglected wife is in great measure impaired by her 
vulgarity, her tactlessness, ber want of spirit, and her 
reliance upon her meddlesome friend Mrs. Eldridge. 
But it another when we get down to the 
region of the mean streets. Here Mr. de Morgan is an 
inspired cicerone. Lizarann, the little seven-year-old daughter 
of the blind sailor, to whom she is passionately devoted, is 
an altogether touching and delightful figure, and the history 
of their mutual devotion is full of moving touches and gleams 
of delicate romance. Sentimentalist and idealist though he 
is, Mr. de Morgan does not shirk the horrors and squalor of 
his theme, but his realism is redeemed by compassion and 
humour. There is nothing of the cold researcher in his 
recital of the sufferings of his little heroine and her patient, 
uncomplaining father. The only fault we have to find with 
the tragedy of Jim Coupland is that the persistent cruelty of 
mischance which besets him amounts to a positive monstrosity, 
and that the rescue of so unworthy a creature as Challis 
from disaster and disgrace at the cost of Jim’s life excites 
resentment rather than resignation. 
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The Blindness of Dr.Gray. By Canon P. A. Sheehan. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—This novel is not very artistically constructed. 
There are parts of it which might be retrenched without loss, and 





The mixture of | 


Mr. de Morgan is at once childlike and | 


even with advantage. The smuggling of Dr. Wycherly’s eldest 
son, for instance, has no important place in the plot, and does not 
even develop into picturesque scenes ; smuggling, too, is somewhat 
out of date, though Tariff Reform will probably revive it. But, 
whatever its defects, the book is profoundly interesting. Dr. Gray 
is a parish priest of the old school; a Nationalist, but deeply 
disgusted with the greed for which Nationalism is made to furnish 
a cloak. We see the inner meaning of the difference that now and 
then reveals itself between Irish politicians and Irish ecclesiastics. 
Another vivid picture is that of the young priest who seeks to 
| harmonise faith with modern culture. There are power- 
| ful scenes, pathetic and humorous, of humbler Irish life. 
| Nothing could be better in its way than the examination of the 
mother who complains of the schoolmaster’s ill-treatment of her 
son,—his real offence is that he is nephew to a land-grabber. And 
Dr. Gray himself, as his character is brought out in relation with 
the orphan niece whom he unwillingly receives, is a figure to be 
remembered. We have seldom come across anything finer. 

The Florentine Frame. By Elizabeth Robins. (John Murray. 
The situation in which a mother and daughter are in love 


his 


American in character and the scene of which passes in and near 


6s.) 

| with the same man is never very attractive, and it needs 
| consummate tact in the handling. Miss Robins takes this 
| for the theme of her new book, a book which is purely 
| 


New York. Whether any man could misunderstand the woman 
he loves so seriously as Chester Keith did may be doubted. It is to 
be hoped, however, that most men if they did so would not 
contract a marriage with the daughter for the sake of keeping 
Miss Robins solves the problem in the only 


near the mother. 
but the reader 


possible way—by the death of her elder heroine 
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will not feel very sanguine as to the prospects of happiness which 
lie before the Chester Keiths. 


Reapaste Novets.—The Agony Column. By C. G. Dawson 
Scott. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—This clever story of a wife 
who is supposed to be an idealist makes rather dreary reading, 
and the author is content to leave her heroine in a hopeless 
plight. Lady Elverton’s Emeralds. By Dorothea Conyers. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A lively modern story the subject of 
which is fairly described by the title, the emeralds in question dis- 
appearing in apparently mysterious circumstances. The Man who 
Stole the Earth. By W. Holt White. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The 
story of a man of determination, with a convenient genius for a 
friend, who invents mechanical marvels for his benefit. 
Influences. By Paul Methven. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The 
story of an unsophisticated country clergyman’s daughter whose 
head is a little turned after her marriage by the pleasures of 
London. The God of Love. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—A tale of mediaeval Italy in which Dante is 
a prominent figure. Great Heart Gillian. By John Oxenham. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A very vivid picture of Breton 
life. Gillian and the curé are admirable figures. The Trader. 
By Cecil Ross Johnson. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—The sceue is 
laid among the islands of the Pacific, and we see something of the 
devious ways of commerce in those regions. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_—o—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other “orms,] 


Egypt of Yesterday and To-day. By Perey Withers. (Grant 
Richards. 6s. net.)—Mr. Withers does not take account of 
Herodotus when he says that “ Legend was the only means known 
to antiquity of explaining the yearly doings of the Nile.” If he 
will turn to the Second Book of the “ Histories” he will find that 
the Greeks had various theories of the cause, one of them not very 
far from the truth, except that for rain in the African interior it 
put snow. Homer may be said to have guessed right when he 
speaks of the river as dumrerfs, “ fallen from heaven,”—i.e., swollen 
by rain. Herodotus, it is true, complains that the Egyptians could 
give him no information; perhaps they put him off with the 
legend about the tear of Isis which Mr. Withers mentions. This 
is not a very good start for the book; but as we proceed we are 
better pleased. The author has the gift of observation, he 
can describe effectively what he sees, and he has a satisfactory 
knowledge of Egyptian history to make a background for his 
pictures of the present. Thebes, its temples and its tombs, is 
in particular a good piece of description. Then he does not 
forget that his title commits him to deal with things more 
recent even than the Ptolemies. “Yesterday” refers better to 
the Egypt of our era. Accordingly we have an account of the 
monastery of St. Simeon. One chapter is given to Philae. From 
this we gather that the place with all its beauties is to be, in fact 
is already, sacrificed to the general interests of the country. The 
great reservoir will increase incalculably the comfort of the people. 
No work of the kind can be compared to it. No one can say that 
the price ought not to have been paid; but it is certainly high. 
This is a book which any one may read with pleasure, and which 
the traveller in Egypt who is not wholly occupied with thinking 
about his lungs will find particularly useful. 


The Minister and his Work. By William Henderson Harrowes, 
M.A. (Andrew Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Harrowes is a 
minister of the Scottish Free Church. This fact will be found to 
affect in some particulars the application of his counsels. The 
most important of his subjects is the sermon. This, as we all know, 
occupies a place in the economy of the Presbyterian Church 
which is not conceded to it in the Anglican. Mr. Harrowes 
counsels the devotion of the whole morning, for four hours must 
mean this, to study, and the ultimate end of this study is the 
sermon, This is not the Anglican ideal; indeed, with the practice 
of frequent services now becoming more and more general, it is out 
of the question. Then the subject of pastoral visitation is 
differently treated. We do not say that it is not an excellent plan 
to send postcards intimating the intention to call at a certain 
hour ; but it is alien to our ways. We might find other points of 
difference ; but we have nothing but praise for the spirit in which 
the book as a whole is conceived and written. Any minister who 
may read it cannot fail to learn much. 


The Bible for Home and School: Genesis. By Hinckley G. 
Mitchell, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—Dr. Mitchell treats the 
book with much freedom; we do not say too much, but in a way 





is 
which shows him to be remote from the traditiona} standpoint 
He accepts the theory of various documents, J, P, E, &e. which 
have been edited and combined. He doubts whether this or that 
detail is historical. In fact, he assumes the critica] Position ag 
distinct from the traditionary, according to which the whole book 
was written by Moses and is of uniform authority. This prin. 
ciple being accepted, the work seems to have been done ina 
moderate and reasonable way. If the treatment is free, it is not 
destructive. Then comes the question—if it is conceded that all 
the narrative is not of equal value—might it not be well, in view 
of the fact that the book is intended “for home and school,” to 
make a selection? To take an instance, would any one read in 
either place Gen. xix. 30-38? It is, as the editor remarks, “not 
without value.” It “reflects the ethical condition of the Hebrews 
of the period in which it was written.” It shows the race-hatred 
between Israel amd its neighbours, while it proves the relationship 
of the nations. But these considerations do not remove the 
objection. 


Going Down from Jerusalem. By Norman Duncan. (Harper 
and Brothers. 6s.)—The travellers “went down from Jerusalem,” 
not to Jericho, as one might expect—whatever the direction, it is 
always a going down—but to Hebron, and thence to El Arish, and 
so to Kantara on the Suez Canal. The reader will not find any- 
thing that resembles the usual narrative of travel in Palestine, 
Here is nothing about sacred sites and the like themes. We are 
introduced, indeed, to a missionary in Hebron, and Mr. Duncan 
speaks most respectfully of him, though he is not sanguine about 
the success of his work ; but, for the most part, we are occupied 
with the Bedouin. The travellers lived on intimate terms with 
them, heard their stories, and told storiesto them. We hear also 
about camels and the buying and selling of theni—there does not 
seem to be much difference between the camel and the horse as a 
moral influence on man—and about other details of Eastern 
life. Other miscellanies are introduced. One picturesque personage 
is the “ Bookseller of Damascus.” One hears that there are book- 
sellers there with something of the same surprise with which 
the Younger Pliny heard that there were booksellers in Lyons. 
There are then, as may be supposed, many things good to read 
in the volume. Perhaps there is something specially pleasing in 
this little story. An Arab who had suffered some wrong—his land 
had been taken from him in a negotiation between his tribe and 
some neighbours—begged the intervention of the traveller. He 
had been seen in a tent over which the English flag was flying,— 
and the English, the man was sure, would do the thing thatis right. 
But even with them it was well to have a friend at court. The 
same feeling was everywhere. The man who passed from the 
dominion of Abd-ul-Hamid to the English protectorate had made 
a change for the better. Here is another incident which one is 
glad to hear. A man who professed himself an infidel was passing 
through the Arab country. Again and again it was said to him: 
“Say—there is one God and Mahomet is his prophet! He 
refused: ‘ No,’ he answered, ‘I am the son of a Christian, and I 
would sooner die.” One thinks of the rough English soldier at 
Peking who suffered death rather than prostrate himself before 
a Mandarin. 


Weather Forecasting. By Francis 8. Granger. (H. B. Saxton, 
Nottingham. 2s. 6d. net.)\—We may allow that Mr. Granger has 
done useful work by accumulating and arranging the observations 
made during a considerable period of time. The wise man said: 
“ He that observeth the clouds shall not reap”; still, it is a good 
thing to be instructed as to what different clouds mean, and this is 
one of the things which we may learn from this little treatise. Of 
course our insular situation makes weather forecasting specially 
difficult. Everything may be upset by some rapid change in 
oceanic conditions. Hence the value of the official forecasts ; even 
these, though far more accurate than they were, are liable to error, 
if the word ought to be used when the prediction is justified by all 
that is at the time within reach of the predicter. Anyhow, this 
book will be found well worthy of notice. 


The Book of Friendship. Arranged by Arthur Ransome. (T.C. 
and E. C. Jack. 6s. net.)—It has been said, and there is a certain 
force in the contention, that friendship is a lost possession of man- 
kind. It has been driven out by the rise of woman to her proper 
place as the companion of man. However this may be, it is @ 
good thing to have this admirable tribute, whether we are to 
count it an encomium or an epitaph. Mr. Ransome has collected 
many testimonia, ancient and modern, and arranged them in a very 
attractive way. First come the passages which tell of the love 
between David and Jonathan; then follow some passages from 
Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, and after this we have a translation 
of the “De Amicitia” of Cicero, Cicero is followed by some 
aphorisms from the “Hitopadesa,” and others from Montaigne. 
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pass on, commonly in chronological order, though there 
n fit occasion. Lyly, Bacon, Richard Burton of the 

my” are near neighbours, as also are Ben Jonson and 
— Of course we have “ Lycidas,” though, as a matter of 
fact, John King was rather the occasion then the subject of that 
os lid poem. Matthew Arnold’s “ Thyrsis,” which comes later, 
er aeut matter. King is but a name, as, indeed, Keats is in 
= Adonai,” but Clough lives for us in “Thyrsis.” We need not 
follow Mr. Ransome any further. It will suffice to say that he has 
made an admirable collection of wit, wisdom, and pathos, and has 
set it off to the best advantage by his arrangement. 


And so we 
gre departures 0 


Beaumont. 








re. ExRaTUM, —We much regret to have erroneously described 
k’s issue “Two Empires,” by Bishop Westcott (Mac- 
As a matter of fact, these 
ago, are now 


in last wee 
millan and Co.), as @ new edition. 


jectures on Church history, though delivered long 
published for the first time. ] 
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Abbott (L.), The Temple, cr 8vo ..... sesceeseeees(acmillan) net 
Ballyfrench (M.), The Lighter Side of War, ¢ cr 8v0. sesceeseeees(Century Press) 
Barclay (F. L.), The Rosary, cr 8vo . * ‘ (Putnam) 
Baron (D.), The Shepherd of Israel and his Scattered Flock, cr 8vo 
(Morgan & Scott) net 
Berenson (B.), A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend, 8vo (Dent) net 
Black (G.), The Way of Understanding, 12mo............... (Simpkin) net 
Butler (A. G.), Birds’ Eggs of the British Isles, 4to (Brumby & Clarke) net 
By Divers Paths : the Notebook of Seven Wayfarers...(Gay & Hancock) net 
Dadd (G. H.), The Ame rican Cattle Doctor, 8vo ao (K. Paul) 
Dale (H. M.), Religion : its Place and Power, cr 8vo ... (Allenson) net 
Douglas (Sir 'G. ), The Border Breed, 8vo (St. Catherine’s Press) net 
Duret (T.), Manet and the French Impressionists, 4to (Richards) net 
Fighteenth Century Literature, cr 8vo ... (Clarendon Press) net 
Pairbairn (A. M.), Studies in Religion and Theology, 8vo 
(Hodder & p Steaiton) net 
.. (Bickers) net 


26 
60 
2.6 
10/6 
3/6 
10/0 
36 
3/6 
126 
40 


12/0 
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15/0 
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Flace (J. M.), City People, folio : 
Flick (A. C.), The Rise of the Mediaeval Chure h, 8vo...... ‘(Putnam) net 
Fox (L. W.), Practical Treatise on Ophthalmology, roy 8vo0 (Appleton) net 
Gerhard ( W. P.), The Sanitation, Water Supply, and Sewage Disposal of 
Country Houses, er 8vo . (Lockwood) net 
.), Orders and Unity, cr 8vo0 (J. Murray) net 
A.), History ¢ of Sarawak under its Two 
..(H, Sotheran) net 15/0 
(Putnam) net 3 


86 
3/6 





Gore ( 
Gould (S. B.) and Bampfy] lde (C, 

White Rajahs, 1839-1908, 8vo 
Green (O.), One Thousand Salads, 12mo 











Grunwald (J.), Enamelling on Iron and Steel, roy 8vo (C. Griffin) net 6/0 
Hardy (T.), Time’s Laus ghingstocks, and other Verses......(Macmillan) net 46 
Hawke (N.), The Invasion that did not Come Off, cr 8vo : (Drane) 3/6 
Hedin (S.), Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, 2 vols. 
8vo (Macmillan) net 30/0 
Hertz (A. F.), Constipation and Allied Intestinal Disorders (H. Frowde) net 10/6 
Howden (J. R.), The Boy’s Book of Railways, cr 8vo........... (Richards) 6/0 
Huckel (O.), Mental Medicine, cr 8vo .................0.00. .(W. Rider) net 3/6 
Jackson (J.), Iambica, er 8vo .--»..(Maemillan) 7/6 
Jackson (L. E.), The Finding of Camilla, er 8vo.. ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
James (A. L.), Housekeeping for Two, 12mo ....... ....(Putnam) net 5/0 
E. C.), Bologna, its History, Antiquities, ‘ke. . AH. Frowde) net 12/0 
.): a Memoir, by his Wife, cr 8V0 ................c0ce0000 ..(Skeffington) 3/6 
Kingon (W. A.), A Trader’ s Daughter, or Ovo......... ..(J. Ouseley) 6/0 
Lant (A. C.), Canada, the Empire of the North, 8vo (Ginn) net 7/6 
Lejars (F.), Urgent Surgery, Vol. I., roy 8vo ........ .{Simpkin) net 25/0 


Long (W. J. ), English Literature : its History, &e., cr 8vo. (Ginn) net 6/0 
Macdonald (A.), Historical Plays for Children, First Series, er 8vo (G. Allen) 3/6 
Mack (L.), Theodora’s Husband, er 8vo... .. (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Mackay (W.) and Robert (W.), John Hoppner, R. A., 4to. (Bell) net 105/0 
Maclaren (A.), E xpositions : ILC orinthians, Galatians, and Philippians, 8vo 








(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 

Macnamara (F.), Marionettes, cr 8vo ~~ athews) net 5/0 
Maurice (W.), The Shot-Firer’s Guide, .(Electrician) net 3/6 
Memorials of Old Staffordshire, 8vo sesseeee (@. Allen) net 5/0 
Mine of Faults (A), translated by F. W. Bain, Toy ‘8v0. (J. Parker) net 5/0 
Modern Journalism, by a London Editor, er 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Naville (E.), The Old Egyptian Faith, er 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Normandy (F. ), Practical Manual of Sea Distillation, cr 8vo (C. Griffin)net 6/0 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, Vol. I. (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Palmer (G.), Word Pictures from Che rry Tree Land (Gardner & Darton) net 3/0 
Pearce (C. E. ), Love Besieged, cr 8vo (S. Paul) 6/0 
Petrie (W.M.F.),'The Artsand Crafts of Ancient Egypt, cr8vo (Foulis) net 5/0 
Potter (T.), Buildings for Small Holdings, er 8vo ... (Batsford) net 3/0 
Poulton (E. B.), Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species (Longmans) net 7/6 
Poulsen (A.), Cement in Seawate r, 8vo ; (Spon) net 3/0 
Quick (H.), American Inland Waterw: ays, ric BN siseraioes (Putnam) net 15/0 
Reid (J. E.), Sir J. E Millais, roy 16mo ednanintiianiatenisibiniag (W. Scott) net 3/6 
Robertson (A.), The Papal Conquest, 8vo ........ (Morgan & Scott) 6/0 
Round Our C ‘caste, folio is (Newnes) net 10/6 
Samson (G. G.), How to Plan a House, 8vo. (Lockwood) net 3/6 
Samuelson (J.), The Human Race, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) net 3/6 


See: md Problems Book (The), from the W’ estminster Gaze tte, cr 8vo 


Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 

— ne (J.), Memories of Sir Walter Scott, er 8vo be oa J. Murray) net 7/6 

- Soltan (R. iH. ), The Duke de Choiseul, er 8vo... (Simpkin) net 2/6 

tanton (F. W. S .), Erosion of the Coast and its Prevention, er 8vo 

(St. Bride’s Press) net 3/0 

a ad | (F. H.), How Old-Age Pensions Began to be, er vy (Methuen) net 26 

— a (C.), sus, roy 16émo . H. Blackwell) net 5/0 

ord (a ), The Life of James Hi: urrison Rigs, 1821- inte, ‘8vo0 (R. Culley) net 5/0 

= nee (W.), Big John Baldwin, er 8vo ... E : (Arrowsmith) 6/0 

W urner (A, B.), Susan Warner, 8vo...... (Putnam) net 10/6 

Ww ee | (C, A. F.), The Rhythm of Modern Music, 8v0 . (Macmillan) net 5/0 

w odiska (J.), A Book of Precious Stones, er 8vo (Putnam) net 10/6 
ba (C. T. Hy), ae | Index of the London Library, St. James's 

quare, imp Pe nennss sedees selena & atetasttind net 31/6 
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THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 


not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
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JURCHASE of LADIES’ SCHOOL—A lady with 
University Degree and excellent experience as Mistress in‘a Finish; : 
School and later as Principal, wishes to hear of a School, strictly for the 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTER 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMELFORD COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER in January to teach MATHEMATICS 
SCIENCE, and ENGLISH SUBJECTS. A Graduate in Science with experience 
essential. Sports a recommendation. Salary £140, rising by annusl increments 
of £10 to £200.—Apply on or before the 9th December, 1909, to the HEAD 
MASTER, County School, Camelford, 

Education Office, Truro, F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary to the County Committee, 
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{OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED for the commencement of the next Term a FORM MASTER 
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For Application Forms apply to, 
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TAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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HEAD-MASTER. 

He ae ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

ACTON, W.—WANTED in January, a FORM MISTRESS with 
English as a special subject and Latin as a subsidiary subject. A good degree 
and experience are essential. Salary according to qualifications. 


Q CHOLASTIC.— ASSIST A NT MASTER WANTED 
kK for SHANGHAI; University Graduate looked for ; Form subjects up to 
Cambridge Senior Locals required ; salary about £225 per annum, non-resident, 
and first-class passage.—For detailed particulars, apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING, & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
OUSE-MISTRESS.—A capable, practical, and tactful 
_ Gentlewoman, of good presence, REQUIRED as House-Mistress in a 
large GIRLS’ SCHOOL on South Coast. Churchwoman. No teaching. 
Control of pupils out of study hours, and of servants. Married lady preferred. 
Address by letter, giving full particulars, with copies ouly of testimonials, to 
HEAD-MISTRESS, c/o Street, 8 Serle Street, London, W.C. 
T ADY, with 7 YEARS’ TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
4 in BOYS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT after 
Christmas. Strongly recommended by the Rev. E. H. Kempson, Principal of 
King William's College, I1.0.M., Dr. Selwyn, late Headmaster of Uppingham, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of Birmingham University.—Reply “ W.,” at 
2 Grove Park, Liverpool. 


ADY, experienced Teacher, DESIRES ADDITIONAL 

4 LESSONS, oral or correspondence, in English Language and Literature, 

Latin, French, Italian, German. Cambridge Higher Local Ist Class Honours, 

3 distinctions. Coaches for examinations; every pupil sent up has passed 
Excellent references and testimonials.—‘‘ M.P.,’’ 66 Sydney St. Chelsea, 5.W 


As PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Old Public School man 
IX (28), married, DESIRES POST as above, or position as Confidential 
Clerk. Shorthand, Typewriting, fair knowledge French and German. Excellent 
references.—Address, ‘‘ SECRETARY,” care of Birchall’s Advertising Offices, 
Liverpool. 

A LONDON JOURNALIST WANTS A COLLEAGUE, 
L University man preferred; good note and leader writer; some 
knowledce of Colonial affairs advantageous. Good remuneration. Apply 
**IMPERIALIST,” care of Clarke, Son & Platt, Ltd., 317 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 

\ ANAGER 
5 (Oxford First-class Honours, afterwards M.A. Columbia, 
SEEKS APPOINTMENT. All round experience works (power 
stills, &c.), research, office and sales management. Age 28.—Address “'¢ 
Box 61, TAYLER’S Advertisement Offices, 30 Fleet Street, E.C 
7 j\NGINEERING AS A PROFESSION.—PA REN T's 
'{ WISHING TO PLACE THEIR SONS in the ENGINEERING PRO- 
FESSION, and seeking advice as to prospects, best course of training, boys 
suitabilities, &c., may have the ADVICE of EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS. 
Interviews arranged at any distance.—Applications to the MANAGER, Inter 
national Engineers’ Agency, Trafford Chambers, South John Street, Liverpool. 


or WORKS MANAGER CHEMIST 


plant, 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
: have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for 4 FE 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No yu 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


COLLEGE, Haruixy Srreet, Lonpon, W. 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A, 
Warden—Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 


UEEN. 
JONDON, 


SEPARATE COURSES of Lectures in any Subject can be attended. 


LENT TERM for COLLEGE begins on 


(Head-Mistress, 
« erticulars of both and BOA 


eo 


JINEHURST, 
above OPENED 





HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


CROW BOROUGH, 
in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 


ANUARY 12th; for SCHOOL 
et Hall, Oxford JANUARY Ith. 
JSE from the SECRETARY. 


EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 


SUSSEX. — The 


GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
ke, Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Usterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


Qt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 


‘Excellent Education on modern lines. 
extensive grounds ; 


Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Healthy situation; gravel soil; 


Head-Mistress— Miss 


WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 


Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


Q FELIX SC HOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Se —— 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lsr. 


]{IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22np to DECEMBER 20rx. 


Waa 
CHESHTRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. 


GRANGE SCHOOL, 


Beautiful healthy situa- 


WALLASEY, 


tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 


by rail from Liverpool. 
the Wallasey High School). 
Telephone : 381 Liscard. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, 


the School. 


Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 


Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. 


on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 


Thorough Education 


Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 


required. 





_ Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 
, oe ae fo 





RIPON. 


h Head-Mistress, Mise F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 


Senior of St. Leonards School, St. 
repared for examinations. S 


Upper Forms 
soil, Two Scholarships awar: 


grounds, grave 


Thorough modern education. 
»lendid record of bealth. Large 


ed annually, 


EASTBOURNE.— 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 


() Peissints: Min CHUDLEI 


and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


/ lee 





Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Special care given to individual development. 





Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 








QIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON contcentty Recommend 


\O “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delight 


ul Home School, 


with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 


from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 





S71. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 


For Pros 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


With Title of L.L 
pectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 


A 
L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Excellent education on modern lines, 
well-being.— For 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, 


Every care taken of the pupils’ 
ly to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 








\ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 


Holborn, W.C. 


Speciality. 


Holl Established 10 years, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. 
y. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Advice on TRAINING a 





()UTDOOR LIFE—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, 


Practical, Theoretical. 


(Gold Medallist R. H. S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 


LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S, See Prospectus. 





Tas CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
a WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarshipe, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s.a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 

Kindergarten, £3 38. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Mise CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
—— with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—-Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, X&c. 
eS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 





e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining ; Special Terms for 


Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


)}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Limited. 
yr onnaen 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for two BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, JANUARY 5th, 1910.—For particulars, apply before December 15th, to 
Miss LOVEDAY (Headmistress), Arnold Lodge, Leamington. 
“T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
___ Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS, ages from 6 to 
‘ 14 years. Individual educational care, home comforts, resident trained 
nurse, ‘The house stands nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has light and airy roome, 
and a large garden.—For Prospectus and references address The Misses 
HOOKER and Miss ROGER, “ Hookstead,’’ Crowborough, Sussex. 

2 eCAsw sees HALL, WORTHING. 

with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 

Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 

arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILE and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 20th, 1910. 


PEECH AND  LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
kK Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Mies BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


TIVHE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. . 
: OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 
to six, by Seottish Minister (M.A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A Lond.), 
both Experienced Teachers. Careful individual training. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Bracing climate. Modern houre in country, garden, playing- 
field. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Prospectus, with full informa- 
tion, from Rev, T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs, LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencckirk, 
Scotland. 
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TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after atoring forty a. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT AND REMINISCENCES FA 
STAMMERER,” post-fre. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. B. T 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


‘arrangower, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &e. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS. For Gentlemen’s Sons only. 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. ‘ 

A staii of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a ni. mum of 
35 pupils. A small “Home Farm" worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. a 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, checing, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, salting, budding, gardening, &. Good Engineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 


DPoorHaAM SCHOOL. 
B 


Head-Master:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. 
CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
LEISURE-HOUR WORK. 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


NASTBOURBNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


{RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £15 annum for Boarders on 9th December. 
Classes for Army and Indian Police. London Matric. without extra fee, Recent 
successes: Woolwich Entrance 29th, Sandhurst Entrance, 3 London Matric. 
Fees 50 gs. Boys under 12, 45gs.—Apply WILLIAM S. LEE, M.A., Head- 
Master. NEXT TERM BEGINS 2lst JANUARY, 1910. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER lst to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January lith, 1910. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Live 1 
University and King William’s College in May, 1910, when two Scholarshi 
of £50, one of £15, and two of £10 will be offered.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


Rt 24s MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 


For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
OC HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 


Heap-Masrer :— 
FP. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LANDOV ERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


A AY PLACE, MALVERN WELLS. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE. 


For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ERKHAM™MSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. up » without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


(\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Teapitalan~ dente, The BURSAR, 


Epsom College. 
SSSe0Se2 PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
yoctioutons, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
iouse, Sherborne. 


¢ 1NG’s SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUYWIOR 
HOUSE (8-12).—For illustrated prospectus apply to D. E. NORTON, ¥o 
Head-Master. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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FOREIGN. 


TEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppinghan, 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University bow Leet 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holidee = ™™iuations, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. ¥ pupils received — 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An BNGLiGG 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards ; LISH 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special Pn 3 ‘ 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sk ‘cilities for 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of health etching, Art 





” PhD, 





ol 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef Se emlorment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Mis. con, a ~ 

Dt st Sera ee ian ’ pe, 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss MeTHERETT 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and 4 SLL 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Onl Pret 
oo. a ae with a yy in Auteuil, the healthion = 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.— ; re 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. nded.—Apply, 46 Rue du 


——- MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys)—Modan 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional = 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 23 = 
= annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ ¢ _ 

‘rite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. er 


PEBRICH.WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU -COLLEGE— 
Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Withelmj. For German Boys: Vorha.e 
tung f. d. Einj.-freiw.-, Fahnrich-, u. Maturitats-Ex. For Enzlish Boys: oa 
First-class resuite 








ration for all Home Examinations and Commercial Affairs. 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM. 


{ ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and eyclin; t 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. iy 
TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High. 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O"MOORE, at above address. 2 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, ‘ 


NIFTED FOREIGN FINISHING GOVERNESS 

J (Certificated). English, Mathematics, French, German, Latin, Greek 
some Music, Painting, Drawing, Dancing, Cycling.—11099, F. HOOPERS, 13, 
Regent Street, London. Others. Particulars free. English and Continental 
Schools recommended. Choice of prospectuses and reliable information gratis, 
State pupils’ ages, fees limit, district preferred. Established 1881. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
12th Edition. 1,176 pages. Red cloth, post-free, 2s. 6d. 

The QUEEN: “ This work has now for many years occupied a foremost 
position amongst books of its kind.” 

STANDARD: “ A useful compilation that has fought its way to the front as 
an accurate finger-post to parents in their choice of schools.” 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: “This annual is so well known that all we 
need say of it is that this is the twelfth year of its publication, and that it 
increases each year in bulk till it now extends to over 1,100 pages.” 

YORKSHIRE POST: “ Contains all the features which in the past have 
established it as a safe guide to schools.” 

SCOTSMAN: “‘The work is too well known to need either description or 
recommendation.”” 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER: “ Easily maintains the place it has won as an 
excellent guide.” 

STAMFORD MERCURY : “ In ita unique circulation, as in other respects, it 
maintains its foremost ition amongst books of its kind.” 

SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS: “ Maintains its foremost position among 
books of its kind.” 

GUARDIAN : “ An important and useful publication.” 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ An extremely useful reference book.” 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS: “ Ever since its first publication it has been 
looked upon as the standard of its subject.’’ 

The LADY: “ With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 
popularity.” 

BOMBA Y GAZETTE: “It is a most useful publication, particularly for 





pareats away from scholastic centres. 

LIVERPOOL COURIER: “ Parents who are puzzled where to educate their 
children would do well to consult ‘ Paton’s List.’ ”’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ Parents who consult the book should see at 
a glance the kind of school they are in search of.” 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS: “ The parent who cannot find a school to 
suit his offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must be 
hard to please.”” 

ABERDEEN , JIURNAL: “ The 12th edition is fully up to the high standard 
of the work an@ the reputation it has acquired.” 

Speimen copy sent free of charge to Principals. 
J. and J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea.of the fees to be id. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp» 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 64d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CINT AGENCY FOR WOMBN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. cual 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Fecsegiom, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been blished for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work W OUT U SCESSARY CO; All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 














When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Peon Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 
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ts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
4d Pare SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
CHOICE OF fy upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
*- Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
an 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 








more th 





who for blishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
edncations So inte Head-Master of Upping 
Nephe 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
__ 
TDYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
= advice and assistance without ch: to Parents and Guardians 


Graduates) gives *Cchools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
in the selection of _—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
at —_ L. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
10 HOO LS 
Prospectuses and 
to parents sending 
‘ .) to 
foes, be.) Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


’ sonally inspected. 
navy OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
S ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
vesired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 123 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


71) INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
‘Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 








and TUTORS. 


reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT. 
SRaDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
b MATLOCK. 

EstaBuisuep 1853, 

One of the Largest and Most Complete in the Kingdom, extensively 
patronised all the year round by Pleasure-seekers as well as those requiring 
Hydropathic treatment. 

Daily average of visitors, 230. 

Unrivalled suite of Hydropathic Baths, including up-to-date Electrical 
Appliances. 
ting and Resident Physicians, 

Large Winter Garden. 
Extensive Pleasure Grounds, commanding lovely views. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply 








H. CHALLAND, Managing Director. 





QouTH DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 
~ _ AN IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE. 


EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 
The late Dr. W. B. Canrrnrer, C.B., F.R.S., wrote :—“ As a winter residence 


I feel sure that Huntley may be safely recommended, on account of the shelter 
it derives from the high range to the north of it, and the warmth of its 
southern exposure.” 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
PROPRIETOR, Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Tei 








A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
I. Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


HAnGo DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
miss BISHOP’S SPRING TOURS— 
4 January 28th, THE RIVIERAS, ono month; March 23rd, ITALY 


(Easter in Rome), one month; April 22nd, THE ITALIAN LAKES, three 
weeks; June lst, HOLLAND, two weeks. Inclusive fees. References exchanged. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 
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RB EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
> (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
In response to numerous Requests, the Performance of 
SOPHOCLES’ “ELECTRA” IN GREEK 
will be repeated at the ALDWYCH THEATRE, Aldwych, Strand, on 
nadie . Ee SA aes S- at 8.30 p-m., 

“ ion of the sixtieth year o' e College, and in aid of the Buildir 
and Endowment Fund. The Pinay will be produced under the a - od 
G. R. Foss, The Music has been specially composed by Mr. Granville Bantock. 

Tickets, at usual Tpentoe yetes, may be obtained from Miss ALLEN 
Bedford College, York Place, W., betwéen the hours of 10 and 1, or by letter, 
and also, after December 6th, at the Box Office, Aldwych Theatre. ‘ F 

An ACTING VERSION OF THE PLAY, with a Translation by the late 
Professor Lewis Campbell, is now on sale at the College, price 1s. 


PAlNLEss KILLING OF ANIMALS. 


An earnest appeal to Superintendents of Public Slaughter-Houses through- 
out the World to kill cattle—oxen, sheep, and pigs for food purposes—painlessly 
with Pistol, for killing with poleaxe, knives, and daggers inflicts great pain and 
suffering on animals. 

In 700 Public Abattoirs of Germany animals are slaughtered with Pistol. 
Death is instantaneous. The animal drops to ground without pain, cry, or 
struggle. The subsequent bleeding out occurs faultlessly, and quality of meat 
is as good as that obtained with older methods. 

Full particulars will be found in Scientijic American Supplement, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1908. Please also see Spectator, October 2nd, 1909, ps ge 526. 

_All lovers of Dumb Animals in 7 part of the world are requested to 
kindly co-operate in this humane work by agitating mblicly in Press and on 
Platforms and Public Meetings for enactment of bylaws enforcing humane 
killing of Cattle in all Public Slaughter-Houses with Pistol, and making it a 
penal and punishable offence to kill them with poleaxe, daggers, knives, or any 
other painful method.—M.D. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 

of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 

NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James's 
Street, S.W.—Address The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 

j)}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

d for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


H°wW 7 WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 





erected and equip 


BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
8 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
AUTHORS. 
JEYWOOD & CO., LTD. PUBLISHERS, 
150, HOLBORN, E.C., 
are prepared to UNDERTAKE the PUBLICATION of TECHNICAL 
WORKS on terms to be arranged. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.-—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


A YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from all those who appreciate really good Coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib., 4/-; 6 1b., 7/6, CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground Coffee, jd. per Ib. more. Special terms for large Consumers. 
Sample and testimonials free on application. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


cid a” 




















JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

52 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report, APPLY for £1 SHARES; 
5% paid since 1899. ; 

P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


DRITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


iu UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
4 af NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 


ost-free. 
P’London Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
The Court Stationers, 74-78 Oxford Street, London, W. 




















£' 7s.—SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING TOURS, 
Cw including Second-class Return icket and accommodation HOTEL 
AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 
BEATENBERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, &.—SECRETARY, 5 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
#12 12,—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 58.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
IBBY LINE.—WINTER TRIPS. 
These Fast Twin-Screw Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 
and MARSEILLES for 
EGYPT, CEYLON, AND BURMAH. 

The Best of Accommodation and Comfort with Moderate Return Fares. 
: First-Class Passengers only carried. 
Apply to BIBBY BROS, & ¢ O., 26 Chapel Street, Liverpool; and 10 and 11 

Mincing Lane, London. 











PEN ERIFE,| ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. NO 
ee |COLD WINDS. GRAND HOTEL QUISISANA, 400ft. 
CANARY | high. Extensive grounds. Every modernduxury. Passage 
ISLANDS. | 4) a: Passages booked, rooms reserved, and all informa- 


tion free from CANARY AGENCY (S.), 11 Adam St., Strand, W.C, Gerrard 8616, 











YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 








NISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variety.—Parcels at 
Qs., 2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rail or o, Dressed 
for Cooking. The Best Variety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed. rite first 
for Descriptive List and full particulars. , 
MITRE FISH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 

JELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 
W NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer, 
Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertaken, 
and all carriage paid. Special terms to large consumers. Further particulars, 
stamped envelope.- BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Merionethshire. 











USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
N ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C. ; and Branches. 
YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. 
J der to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. c 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, t 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 446.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd.,Sheitield. 


Supplied b 
Guaranteed by FE. 
1898. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 
Re W. J. BLUNDELL, Deceased. 
Removed for Convenience of Sale from CROSBY HALL, CROSBY. 


HE FIRST PART of the Contents of this OLD 
HISTORIC MANSION will be offered for Sale by Auction by 
JOHN R. OWEN, 


On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
DECEMBER Next, commencing at Eleven a.m., no at the LAW 
ASSOCIATION ROOMS, COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Amongst other articles briefly comprised are :— 

JEWELLERY. 

Gold gem rings, brooches, lockets, pendants, bracelets, necklets, valuable 
gold-mounted medallions, watches, chains, and pendants, and a large mis- 
cellaneous collection. 

SILVER. 


Valuable antique centre-pieces and table decorations, Corinthian column 

candlesticks, teapots, trays, entrée dishes, hot-water dishes and_ covers, 
vedestal, spirit and other lamps, tea caddies, silver and tortoiseshell sugar 
an and cream jugs, cruets (table and breakfast), silver-handled cutlery, 
cake baskets, apostle spoons, patch and comfit boxes (part in enamel), spoons, 
forks, and all table accessories of various periods, 

PLATE. 

Old Sheffield complete set of cutlery and plated ware in oak cabinet, fish, 
dessert, and fruit sets in cases, and all requisites for a well-appointed mansion. 
CHINA. 

Very valuable examples of Satsuma and Imari vases and plaques, Dresden and 
Sevres figures and vases, chocolate cups, Chelsea, Crown, and Bloor Derby tea 
and dinner ware, 00d, Coalport, Oriental, Davenport, Mortlock, and 
other examples from all the most famous factories and best periods. 


GLASS. 

A ruby Mortlock vase, 5ft. 6jin. in height; Bohemian tazzas, diamond-cut 
service comprising decanters, finger bowls, &c.; cut finger bowls, ice dishes 
and plates, silver-mounted cut frosted and engraved goblets, Black Forest and 
Damascened Venetian flagons and perfume bottles, and all necessary tumblers, 
wines, liqueur glasses, custard cups, &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mezzotint etchings, bed and table linen, crockery, and sundry household 
necessaries. 

The above will be on view at the Law Association Rooms, 14 Cook Street, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, December 14th, from 11 to 4 o'clock. Admission by 
Catalogues only, which will be charged for at Is. each, to admit one person. 
Further particulars and information can be obtained on application to the 
AUCTIONEER, 145 Dale Street, Liverpool (Tel. 7585 Central), or from Messrs. 
GUSCOTTE, WADHAM, BRADBURY, & TICKELL, Solicitors, No. 19 
Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPEALS. 


T)\R. BARNARDO'S HOMES.—Patron: Her Majest 
jesty 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. President: DUKE OF SOMERSET. THE 
S 8,595 now in residence. 1,500 are 


LARGEST FAMILY IN THE WORLD. 
Babies, 1,209 are Crippled and Afflicted Children. 69,369 Children Rescued 
in 43 years. 21,638 Emigrated, 93 per cent. successful. £16 maintains one 
healthy child for one year. £30 maintains one ailing child for one year. 
Cheques and Money Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes” Honorary 
Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26, Stepney 


Canseway, 
‘Ae ert evss JACK 
a APPEALS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
*ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOR 
BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER. 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received, 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 4, St. Helen’s Place, 
London, E.C. 
80 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy ; 6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 
The Society is a National one, receiving Boys from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Full particulars sent post free. 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN (Incor. 1904.) 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Bankers: The London and Westininster Bank, Ltd., 214, High Holborn, W.C. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 





Joint Secretaries 


OOK BARGAINS.—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols., 
£5 5e.,for £2 10s,; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and Present,10s. 6d.,for 4s. 6d.; 
Goncourt’s Mistresses Louis XV., l5s., for 88. 6d.; Clinch Handbook English 
Antiquities, 6s. 6d., for 3s. 6d.; Scott’s Autograph Collecting, 5s., for 28. 6d. ; 
Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d. ; Cust’s Authentic Portraits 
Mary Queen of Scots, 63s., for 18s. 6d. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; 
Scottish row and Life, 42s. net, for 18s, 6d.; Harmsworth Encyclopedia, 
half-calf, 37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s, 6d.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s. ; 1908, 
24s. ; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., 
for 10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 
Books in Stock. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
{REAT SALE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.— 
J All Books New as Published, but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
December Supplementary List and a Special Catalogue of Children’s Books 
snitable for Christmas Presents, now ready, post-free on application, 
H. J. GLAISHER, 5 and 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ 8s. d, 
25 0 6 | members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literatur 
Members ea ow wi Bn eS and Journal ... an ‘on 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








Hon. Vice-Presidents 





WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years, 


ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON, 


DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 


PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED py 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 


ELKINGTON £¢° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Si., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.c, 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
RANGOON MADRID 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 

We weave Linen Cambrie in our Banbridge factory, employ sewers 
and hemstitchers in making up handkerchiefs, laundresses to 
impart that lovely white finish, and offer them to the public 
direct. Can we give a stronger reason why it should be worth 
your while to examine and compare our prices ? 


Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 2,9, 4/8, and 5 6 per doz. 


Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 5/11 and 7/11 (any letter). 
Gentlemen’s Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Hemstitched, 4/11}, 5/114, and 8/11 per doz. 
PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST-FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Litd., 
40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
ALSO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 





‘PLAYER'S 
“WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 


4. 
Per oe Oz. 


LABEL” NAVY CUT is manu- 
factured only from ripe Virginia Tobacco, and in the same manner 
which has earned for the original PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 4 


N.B.—PLAYER’S “WHITE 


world-wide reputation. 


PLAYERS NAVY 
CIGARETTES (sttinern 
3* per packet of 10 


CUT 


These Cigarettes have an immense sale, due entirely to their high 
quality and excellence of manufacture. “Beautifully Cool and 
Sweet Smoking. 


” 
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A distillery may have the most scientific 
plant and expert distillers, but without 
pure water it cannot produce good 
Whisky. It is the pure water springing 
from the heather-clad hills of Orkney 
that gives to O.Q. its great superiority. 


0.0. is the Whisky which excels in 
quality, age, and flavour. We guarantee 
this because we bottle every drop of it 
ourselves, and in our own bonded ware- 
houses we always hold a 10 years’ 
supply. 


Write for beautiful Booklet, 
entitled ‘‘ Farthest North,’’ 
0.0. Agent, 
sent post-free from - + « 


and nearest 


McCONNELL’S DISTILLERY, Ltd. 


DACRE HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., W.C. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


STROMNESS DISTILLERY, ORKNEY, SCOTLAND. 
P.C.B ] 


TADDY’S 
“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 





A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 
Price 6)}d. per 1 oz. Packet 
mE «2 Oa Te 
2s. 2d. ws 45 ” 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 
Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


One of the Largest Stocks in the West End. 
Catalogues FREE. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


STARVING AND SHIVERING 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


238-241 





PRAY HELP THE CHURCH ARMY 
TO PROVIDE CHRISTMAS CHEER 
for thousands of poor households who would otherwise spend the 
day in HUNGER, COLD and MISERY, and to bring Yuletide 
GLADNESS to thousands of poor men, women and lads in our 
Labour Homes, Labour Relief Depéts, &c. 
Gifts of groceries, materials for dinners, coals, blankets, toys, 
clothing, &c., or funds to buy the same, most gratefully received by 
Mr. COLIN F. CAMPBELL, Hon. Social Secretary, Church Army 


Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. Telephone | 


Paddington 3440. 

3 heques crossed “ Barclays’, ale Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. 
HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer. 

LEVE RSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
tb / ls PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 

¢ EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Establi:he d 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


Water and Whisky 










































“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Cap be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M s’s we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”’"—The Queen, 

5 tl Eoraituse, Beets, Patent 

and ail Varnished & ee te P Oo L i S H. 

_ MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 


NOVEMBER TO APRIL, 


SPECIAL 


R.M.S.P.—_THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C,, and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 


Gratis and post-free. 





HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


‘“Aillenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2, MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

rms, hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 

‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. . 


The 


| ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxgr. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to THE PuBLisuER, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 





London,W ¥» 
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ARE YOU COMING 
INTO MONEY LATER ON ? 


If you have others dependent upon 
you, it is dangerous to muke no pro- 
vision by insurance in the event of 
your death occurring before this. 

Say you are 30 next birthday and 
have reasonable prospects of your 
inheritance in seven years’ time, 
you only pay an annual premium 
of about 


10 Guineas for each £1,000 
Assured. 


arranged for 


any period. 


can be 
age and 


This 


any 


Write for prospectus containing 
full details at other ages to the 


Scottish Widows Fund. 


London ( 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
Offices { 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








The Whisky that will agree with you. 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distitiers, Epinsureu. 


London and Export Agents :-— 


FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 





The Standard of Excellence. 





LAMLEY & CO., 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 & 7, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 

Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Interesting 
and out-of-the-way books, both old and new. Christmas Catalogue 
sent on application. 

H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpoy. Codes: Usicopse and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxznrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarm 3601), W., LONDON. 


ee SS BUOK S. BOOkS. 
) Our New List, containing the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of the 
year, and including a large selection of Books for young folk, will be sent you 
st free, on receipt of name and address.—A, & F. DENNY, 147, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. Orders executed by return. 





BURBERRYS’ URBITOR 


appeals irresistibly to the scholar and politician 
aches to Health and Comfort which this here 
proofed Overcoat confers on all who go out of doors, regardle y 
of weather conditions. Everybody—especiully if hig vocation 
be sedentary—requires a Weatherproof which is q reliable 
sufeguard, satisfying the most fastidious standards of ioe 
and physical ease. 


“Proof without Heat” 


is a primary axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 
Urbitor is provided an agent of protection which resistg 
rain-storms, however severe, and maintains a healthful bodily 
temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 
easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Burberry processes 
the Urbitor is both smart and comfortable. ; 


Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a negligible burden in temperate weather, and 
yet, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
fatigue or tendency to perspire. In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick—this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
unobtrusive, has proved itself by its ubiquitous adaptability a 


Matchless Overcoat. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst remaining 
permeable by air. An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a superb Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF 


BURBERRYS 


30 to 33 Haymarket, LONDON; 
10 Bvd. Malesherbes, PARIS; and BASINCSTOKE. 


“URBITOR COATINGS.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


SUSE O BUSHY. 


W. A. ALLAN. 


“ Written in a graceful manner, without affectation." 
“ A well-written and interesting story of bucolic life and love and hate in the 
Quantock country.''— Bookseller. 


BIG JOHN BALDWIN. 


WILSON VANCE. 


American Press Notes. 
* Artistic and convincing." “The love story is charming." q 
“A striking likeness between John Baldwin and the big hero of ‘Lorna 
Doone.’ si 
“* Absorbing and elevating in tone.” 


WOODHAYS. 
TRUE TILDA. 


Clarion. 





6s. 


A. T. QUILLER.COUCH. §s, 


[Fourth Impression. 


E. F. PIERCE. 





Bristol: ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & C0. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.’ . 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 


London. 
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TONDON_ LIBRARY, 
JAMES’S SQUARE, 


ST. S.W. 


a—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
"its -FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C B.; The Right Hon. 
feo Prt ® HALDANE, M.P.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., 0.M., F.R.S. 
Right Hon. the EARL of BOSE BERY, K.G.; the Right Hon. ZORD AVEBU RY, F.R.S.; 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 
»—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D., A. C. Bradley, Boa. LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., 
2S. Ingram Bywater, Esq., D.Litt., Austin Dobson, oy. LL.D., Hon. Arthur Eliot, D.C. L., 
Poe Kelly, Esa., Litt-D., Sydney Gedzo, Eoq., Sir'A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.B.S., Sir B. Giffen, 
FB. Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Green, Hogarth, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, 
gir C *."p. Ibert, K.C.B., K.C.S I., Walter Leaf, Esq, cD. Gide Lee, Esq. Litt.D., W. 8. 
‘J wt Esq., Dr. J. F. Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., .D., Prof. J. G. Robertson, 
iy 5 , A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 
The Library ceanaian about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
‘ous Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s. ; Life 
Hombership. according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to ay and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Haif-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1.526 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 
one of the most sagaci and j liberal men I have ever known, 
late a Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
= could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the Sg at ro al 


a T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Parrors—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Parsipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cummay—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
SecreTanr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. Annual Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

soe ation is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

ery Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


ret 


Co 

LD 
; ims, 
: . B., 


ict ty 











LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 
NEW AND SPECIAL 


IES. 
f WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES, 


ate—during first ten years. 
2 , PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Congount Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age, Option to commute for C 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No “Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office. 2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, Westuinster, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 





Per Dosen, | 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/8 


is the 


COCOA 








bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. . 

The appreciation this wine meets made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 








cy es we A under ideal conditions. 
8, gives us additional con- 
submitting it to those 
pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





who | l ike p 


for 


The 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 
JAMES SMITH AND CO. - 


WINE AN > . ‘ rN 
AkD SMT MESENGER SEED |THE UNION SANK OF 
: ort onn reet. 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


_ Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


beverage to-day and 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,270,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are ¢ 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


nt write 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 

14 KING WiLLt AGENTS (Established 1881), 

~! — a1 LLIAM STREET. STRAND, W.C., 

— rtisements at the lowest * possible 

prices Special terms “to Institutions, Publishers 
ufacture rs, &c., on application. 


For nearest Age 








ranted | 





SWIFTHAND. 


A NEW, SIMPLE, AND RAPID 
METHOD OF WRITING. 


Invented by the Right Hon. 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
“ Extremely ingenious and clever.” 
—The Road. 
“A modified shorthand with some advan- 
tages of its own, particularly in regard to 
legibility.”.—Birmingham Daily Post. 
“ Easily learnt by any person of ordinary 
ability.”—Newcastle Weekly Journal. 
“It is certainly a simple system that 
may be mastered in a very short time.” 
—Colonial Printer. 


ONE SHILLING, of all Booksellers. 


LETTERS FROM GEORGE 
ELIOT TO ELMA STUART. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





* All admirers of George Eliot will surely 
join in a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Roland 
Stuart for publishing this little volume of 
letters addressed to his mother by the great 
novelist.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Every admirer of the writings of George 
Eliot will be delighted with these charming 
letters.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


London : 
MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Ltd. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
DECEMBER. 


SIMPKIN, 





Mr. GLADSTONE ayD THE Crisis oF 1909. By Sir 
Francis A. Channing, Bart., M.P. 

Lornp Bracowsrrep a8 4 TaRiry REFORMER. By 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C 

Ins POLICY AND THE CONSERVATIVES. By Colonel 
Henry Pilkington, C.B. (‘ Patrick Perterras’). 

Cay Russia Escape tae Fare or Potanp? By 
Adam Nowicki. 

Tue Ceysonsure or Stace Priars. By Bram 
Stoker. 

Or Turves TmeatTrical ty GERMANTAND ENGLAND: 
a Comparison. By Gertrude Kingston 

Tus Trursa ABOUT THE Manwine OF THE Fizger. By 


Archibald 5. Hurd. 
Tae Ovct-Castes or Inpta. 
Bishop of Madras. 


By the Right Rev. the 


Savi. aMONG THE PrRoPHETS: a PuILOSOPHER'S 
Piza ror Rettoiovs Epvcatioy. By Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.L 

Leowarpo Da Viyct as Scutrrorn. By Edward 


McCurdy. 
Tuen anv Now. 
A Traysatiaytic Invasion oF 1516. 

Stirling. 
Psrcuo-Pursicat Forces. 
Tus Derrectation or CoNsoLs, 

By Mackworth Praed. 
Unionist on Sociatist Layp Rerornu ? By J. Ellis 

ker. 
London: Srorriswoope & Co., 
5 New Street Square. 


By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
By Mrs. 


By F. Carrel. 
aND a RemMepr. 


Lrp., 


TO LOVERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


oe § 
20 NEW ANN su “BSC RIBERS 
of 10s. 6d. or 2ls. 4 the work of the 


HOMES FOR LITTLE ‘bors, 


Farningham and Swanley Kent 
Will you help us in this grand work 
TRAINING THE NATION’S 


FUTURE MANHOOD? 


Epaunp S. Hansvrr, Esq., Treasurer. 
J. Drx Lewis, Ueq., J.P., Chairman 
Percy Rorerts, Secretary 


Offices: 100 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 


be addressed to the Eprror, but 
Street, 


should not 
the PUBLISHER, 
Strand, W.C. 


to 


1 Wellington 
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The Best New Books. 





THE MERRY PAST. 12/6 net. 


Rautru Nevi.u. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


7/6 net. Price Couurme. 


THE HILLS AND THE VALE. 6/- 


RicHARD JEFFERIES. 


BEGGARS. 6/- W. H. Davis. 


The Best Fine Art Books. 
LONDON. 


25/- net. 


HISTORY OF AQUATINT ENGRAVING. 


15/- net. 8. T. Pripgavx. 


LIVES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


20 Photogravures. 
A. L. Copurn and H. Betuoc. 


7/6 net. E. B. CHANCELLOR. 
THE SCHOOL OF MADRID. 
7/6 net. Bervustse y. Morer, 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 7/6 net. 


CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
The Best Theological Books. 
FAITH. 26 net. W. R. Inez, D.D 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


2/6 net. A. 8S. Peake, D.D. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


2/6 net. H. Rasupauy, M.A., D.L. 
THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 

6/- Hvau Fatconer, B.D 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


8/- net. EmiLe Bovrrovx. 


The Best Plays. 
THREE PLAYS. 6/- Mrs. W. K. Currrorp. 
PLAYS. 6- 


The Best Novels. 
VILLA RUBEIN. 6/- 
THE TRADER. 6/- 
MARGARET HEVER. 6/- 


ELIzABETH MARTINDALE. 


Joun GALSWORTHY. 


Joun GALSWORTHY. 


Crcit. Ross Jounson 


ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA. 
6/- Evinor Gyn. 
The Best Boys’ Books. 
A SCOUT’S STORY. 3/6 
OLD FIREPROOF. 6/- 
A SON OF THE SEA. 3/6 


Joun A. Barry. 


PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 3/6 


J. A. Srewarr. 


The Best Children’s Books. 


Ask to see Duckworth’s New Books for 
Children at any good Bookseller's. They are the 
Best Books of the Season. Illustrated in Colour. 

Write for Prospectus. 


OwEN VAUGHAN. 


Owen Ruoscomy.. 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Books make the Best Presents 
and 


THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
of 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUuUp 


is the Best Guide to the Best Books, and is an index to the 
wonderful Christmas Exhibition of all the World’s Books at 
the World’s Largest Bookshop. 

This Catalogue of over 380 large quarto pages, profusely 
illustrated, will be sent post-free on request. 

The Catalogue contains, not only the Gift-Books of the 
season, but all that is most attractive or important of 
the publications of the year, classified under subjects ; with 
a Supplement giving particulars of hundreds of Books in 
sumptuous bindings, and of Bibles, Prayer Books, and 
Books of Devotion in a variety of beautiful styles, 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


The Largest Book Shop in the World, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL BOOK, 
Demy 8vo, 304 pp., BS. net. 


BROAD LINES IN SCIENCE 
JUST OUT.) TEACHING. JUST OUT, 


Edited by F. HODSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., Senior Science Master of Bedales 
School. With an Introduction by Prof. M. E. SADLER. 


THE BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
a SIDESHOWS. 


By J. B. ATKINS. 
“ A more delightful Christmas card it would be impossible to imagine.” 








3s. 6d. 
net, 





Lonpox: CHRISTOPHERS. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GQ.’s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 
THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, inclading 
the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, & 
MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, dc 
a. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief Works of this Artist are copied 
Permanent Autotype. 
ROSSETT!I, BURNE-JONES. 
these Painters. . 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMERANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be se 


u 


A Representative Series of Works by 


mnt free on application, 


“You cannot do better than present a few Autotype reproductions from 
favourite masters,’’—The Outlook, 

Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in THE 
FINE ART CATALOGUE, En tarcep Eprriox, with Hundreds of Illustra 
tions. Post-free, One SHILLING, 


The Company undertakes Copying and Enlargements of 
own Photographs, in Monochrome or Colour, and the 
Reproduction of Oil Paintings in Private Collections. 


A Visit or Inspection ts Invirep. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
THE REPORTS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
POOR LAW AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 
A Paper Read at the Church Congress, Swansea, October, 1909 
by C. S. LOCH, on the points at issue. 


Copies can be obtained from the CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 








187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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TC. & E.C. JACK, 1xrox an 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


: ONE HUNDRED PLATES IN COLOUR 


General Editor—T. LEMAN HARE 
font Authos—PAUL G. KONODY, F. W. LIPPMANN, MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 























\f Just Completed in Two Quarto Volumes, cloth gilt, 2is. net the set 


1 “It is a model of the way in which a series of colour-plates can be combined 
l with a critical text, and the colour-reproductions are like those to which the firm 
has accustomed us, a model of tasteful and careful modern printing.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“It may be doubted if there is any other popular guide to the history of 
painting which gives such an admirably condensed account of a subject which has 
given birth to a whole library.”—Athenzum. 


BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN 


IMMORTALISED BY THE MASTERS 
By C. HALDANE MACFALL 


illustrated by a Selection of Fifty Masterpieces of Child-Painting 
Reproduced in Colour 
“A volume that presents a half-hundred of the daintiest, most lovable little 
creatures that have sat to the greatest masters of four centuries, and presents them 
in form as perfect as it can be made by the latest improvements of modern colour- 
printing, is sure-of enjoying the widest popularity.”—Observer. 








This charming Gift-Book is handsomely bound, the Plates 
being on Grey Mounts. The price is 2is. net. Size, 8 by 10; 


A Series of Volumes on the Artistic Handicrafts beginning with 


OLD CHINA 


' The Author is Mr. EGAN MEW, well known as a writer on the fine and 
applied arts. The volumes are written in a popular vein, and contain lucid and 
accurate accounts of the main divisions of Old China. 

Each volume contains 16 Pilates (8 in Colour) taken direct from more or less 
historic examples. The ‘‘ Marks” are aiso fully illustrated in the text. 

The series is planned to meet the need of all who care for, or desire to inform 
themselves in regard to, the arts of the past. The volumes are issued for the 
many, therefore at a low price,—viz., 2s. 6d. net per vol. Size, 6 by 8. The bindings 
have been designed in handsome and artistic manner, so that the volumes may 
be used as gift-books also. The first Six volumes now ready are: 


1. Chinese 3. Japanese 5. Royal Sevres 
2. Dresden 4. Old Bow 6. Chelsea and Chelsea-Derby 


“Got up in the charming style characteristic of all Messrs. Jack’s publications."—Liverpfool Courier. 

“The coloured plates must be pronounced as magnificent.”"—H eslern Maid. 

“The = ice is 2s, 6d. each, and without doubt they are of equal merit and as useful and important as most of 
nes published at 21s."—Z onden Opinion. 


eh ed 


vol: 
ve 


The Publishers will post their Colour List of Beautiful Books on application. 





London: Tv. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Standard Books. 


LORD MACAULAY. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay|A Memoir of the Right Hon, 























By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0, TREVELYAN, Bart. William Edward Hartpole Leck 
ae eRTTEOM. lenge | SEUDERTS EDITION. Cues By his WIFE. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. y 
crown 8vo, 3s, 


*,° An Enlarged and Complete Edition, CABINET EDITION. 2 vols, post 


= a Ne od gage and an Addi- 8v0, 12s. History of England in the 


“ EDINBURGH " EDITION, 2 vols. 
PO 
a ia EDIitoN. a LIBRARY. EDITION. 2 vols, Svo, 368 Eighteenth Century. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Ang =~ VE is on II., 1700-1760, 368. Vols. II, 
and IV., 1760-1784, 368. Vo an ‘84-1793, 36s, Vols. Vi. an 

Complete Works. § «arsany” eprrton. with | 1793-1860, S8s. oe 

12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set. CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 


IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
Ristory’ of Epgland, from the| Democracy and Liberty. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 5s, CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


pee S, Pog Lays or Ancient) Leaders of Public Opinion in Ire- 
° e) DI" N. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
“SIL VER pe —_— EDITION, or" reread and 4 ae a to land : Flood, Grattan, O’Connell, 


e“‘ Lays."’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢ 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches | History of European Morals, from 


and Poems. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,.” A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on History of the Rise and Influence 


Ronan sal of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Cee eee ie, Ss a 
History of England, from the Fall Historical and Political Essays, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 


» 5a. net each, 












Armada. 12 vols. crown 8yo, 38. 6d. each. The Map of Life. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Short Studies on Great Subjects.) georae MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown Sve », 3a. 6d. each 


POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each volume ; leather, England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


3s. net each volume. 









8vo, 6s. net. 


The English i NINTH THOUSAND. 
Siettoanth OF Ege hel —_ Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 


” Republic. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth sical: daleaiains 
Century. crown seo, s.0a. Garibaldi and the Thousand. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for presentation, 6s. net. With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHE-; OCEANA; or, England and her 
— OF ARAGON. Crown 8yo, Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 


3s. 6 crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. pi igge THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST 
THE, SPANISH. sTony. or) THEENGLISHINTHE west] A History of England, sr: 0m 






or, The Bow of Ulysses. 
















Crown vo, 3s. 6 With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, Period I. MEDIZ VAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. Period II. PERSONAL MONARCHY 1485-1688. 5s. 
CESAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8v0, 8.64. THOMAS CARLYLE: 2 History Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 64. 
THE COUNCIL, OF TRENT. of his Life. 1795-1835, 2 vols. er. 8vo, Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1890. 6s. 
Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d 7a. 184-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. Period V. IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s. 64. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF WRITINGS of JAMES ANTHONY 


ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. FROUDE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


A History of the Papacy, from 
— RAWSON -aler~eamianagay the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 
History of England, from the | 4378-14527. | ¢ wois. crown sro, 5s. net each. 


Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 





the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols.crown 8vo, 5s. net each. JOHN STUART MILL. 
History of the Great Civil War,|A System of LOgic. crown ovo, ss. «a. 
1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8r0, 5s. net each. Political Economy. 

History of the Commonwealth NEW EDITION. Edited and with Introduction by Prof. Cok published” 
and Pp otectorate, 1649-1656. LIBEABY EDITION. 2 vols. vo, 30s. 








Prof. Firth’s continuation of this work (which was left 
unfinished by Dr. Gardiner) is just published under the PETER M. ROGET. 
ttile of “The Last Years of the P otlectorate, 1656-58." Thesaurus of English Words and 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
. Phrases. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
The Student's oa of England Expreesion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER 
th 378 Dlustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Enlarge a and Improved by the Author's 








Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8v. , 93. net. 


GEORGE G. CHIGHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 
lity and its Sur- 
Handbook of Commercial Geo- me sa eg oo ay Death 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


ace phy. With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster isi London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW LIST 


“This is the book that many were hoping George Tyrrell would write.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


CHRISTIANITY ATTHE CROSS-ROADS 


By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 


INQUIRER. 
“One of the most remurkable books dealing with religion that our genera- 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


tion has see. 





“Through the whole book there rings a note of optimiem, of a courage 

that will not be broken, that clings to its old faith and its old devotion, 

ih the oficial guardians of that faith and devotion would hurl him from 
oe Church.” 


OUTLOOK. 
‘All this is brilliantly worked out, and n ‘thing that Tyrrell has written 
previously is to be admired in comparison with it for sheer brilliance.’ 


THE TIMES. 
t there is another and a far larger class of readers to whom Tyrrell’s 
1ent makes its a. That ape ] will, we believe, prove 
class to which we fer is innu , for it consists of 
e their attitude y 44 = n ay existent expression of 
lthat ‘spiritual religion, far from being outgrown like a} 
and mm re of an exigency with the deepening of man's | 


tual life.’ 








ha 
till fe 





“No living man knows more 


“Tn this most interesting 
ability by Miss 
a word of recrimination or 


Petre, 


Roads,’ gives a clear indicat 


* Every quality of Father Tyrre 


conspicuous in this volum e 


the development of the 
insight than is 1 this beak, 


reug 


ther 


(Inland postage 5d.) 






SPECTATOR. 
book, edited, we may note, with great care and 
s no vulgar cont - ywersy. It does not contain 
com plaint. The ti “Cc ‘hristianity at the Cross 
m of its aim and scope.’ 
DAILY NEWS. 
i's rare genius asa religions teacher is doubly 
Few competent jud res will deny that never has 
rious ‘idea’ been sketched with a finer religious 


what sense religious development is possible at a. 


CHURCH TIMES. 


and that never has it been more clearly shown im 





“When Father George Tyrrell lay dying, there were laid upon his writing-tablé 
the shects of a book which he had barely completed, and a part of wh 
not yet revised. As it was left, with some care only for its form, his 
have given it to the world, his last utterance. It is worthy of being th 
here his mordant and s arching criticism, though still in full evidence, gives 


way to constructive work.’ 


about animals than Mr. 


imagine a more absorbingly interesting book than his ‘ Beasts and Me... 


999_ 


BEASTS AND MEN. 


By CARL HAGENBECK, 
Being his Experiences for Half a Century among Wild Animals. 


With Introduction by P. CHALMERS 
With 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" A lifes 
productive of much interesting experience. 


. - 
observations. 


The Last Years of the Protecto- 


Relating his own story, 


pate. By C. H. Fmrun, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford “Vols, Land IL, 
1656-1658. With Plans, 8vo, 24s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

This work is a continuation of the “ History of the Commonwealth 

and Protectorate,” undertaken and left unfinished by Dr. S. R. Gardiner. 





12s. 


MITCHELL, D.Sce., 
Gd. 
spent in the buying and selling of wild animals, in the busine 
the author is full of anecdote and romance; full, 


F.RS., 


net. 


of Pet 
8vo, 1 

*.* Th 
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Secret 
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lit 


Sophia Dorot!} 


tions) are ere for the 


ary 


on 


of the Zool gi 
postage 6d.) 


r capture, training, 


a Series 


contains 


and preservation, 
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MAIL, 


al S ciety. 


too, of wise and ; 


A. W. Warp, 


i. 


y 


(laland postag 


of Letters be! 


a and Kénigsmarck, which (with tu 


first time. 


Carl Hagenbeck, and it is difficult to 
-DAILY 


Ma 
C 






is naturally 


2ent 






The Electress Sophia and the 
Hanoverian Succession. 
New Edition, Revised avd Enlarge 


ter 
rown 
j 
i.) 


the 
rcep- 


n 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray. * The handie nd most compendious account of a period of great portance 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Author of “My New | in the history of ob it wad, ond ta, bestien, Mor —_ P y for the broad echelae- 
Curate.” “Luke Delmege.” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. ship and saunit h whic " it is written, ornu j rst 

“*The ess of Dr. Gray’ is a powerful story. No epitome, such as that 
which w yen, Can reves al the strength and depth of its pur) Be, ’ 7 roe Darwin and the Origin 
“ Sa. of Species. Addresses, &e., in America and England in 
P - e the Year of the Two Anniversaries. By KE. B PouLTow, I Rs 
ar, . itl strations, 7s. 6d. net nland postage 5d.) 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net, Claland postage 5d.) oo oe a wl. -_ 
Anna van Schurman was the leading feminist of the seventeenth 

century, and advocated the right of woman to equal education and Old Criticism and “New Prag- 

one eal eames matism. By J. M. O’Sursrvay, M.A. (B.U.L), D.Ph., 

P 4 (Heidelberg), Fellow of Royal University of Ireland. Svo, 


“ This story was worth telling, and Miss Birch’s monograph does full justice 
toit. There is a note of distinction in “4 ee which adds greatly to 
the pleasure of reading.’ — Westminster Gazet 








An a Trek from India, 
by Side-Saddie, Camel, and Rail. The Records 


ota Journey irom Baluchistan to Europe. By Epirn FRAser 


Benn. With &0 Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 15s. net 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
“So interesting a b ok cannot but appeal strongly to the wide circle of 
general revlers interested in Orientai travel.”—Scotsman, 


“Ev pak are witness that Mrs. Benn had eyes to see and ears to hear, 
Every line reveals the gifted writer who can describe what has been observed.’ 
—Dundee Advertiser, 





“The book is full of noteworthy things.” —Spectator. 


A NEW EDITION OF MILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Principles of Political | 
Eccnomy. By Jonun Srvuarr Muu. Edited by W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 

*,* It is a main purpose of this New Edition to indicate with the 


text which show any variation or develop- 


os. 


es all those chi unges in the 


e 


i ’s opin 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY. 


A wa._-t of Architectural 
Development. By F. M. Simrs Professor of Archi- 
tecture, University of London. 8 vols. 

Vol. I. Ancient, arly Christian, and Byzantine. 

180 Llustrations, me di um Svo, 12s. Gu. net. (laland postage 6d.) 

Vol. iL, Mediseval. With 257 Illustrations, medium Svo, 21s. 


ON, 


With 





-_ (laland postage Cd.) 


~ LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
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7a. 61 


History of Medieval Philosophy. 


By M. 
Translated 
Maynooth Colleg 


Modern Siemans in Outline. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 


Essays Relating to Ireland: 


Pat 


. net, 


‘* An Introductory 
ALsTon, Litt.D., 
Economics and HI 


6d 


ernoster 


in Political 
Director of the 
istory, Cambridge. 
net. 


Study 


Wayside Wisdom: 


Quiet People. 


By E. 


Row, London, 


Nor 


M. Marri. 


(Inland post 


DE WuLF, Professor at the University of L 
by e. Corrrey, D.Ph. Professor of PI 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. (inl land post 


Sei 
1-Co 
Second Ed 


(Inland pos 


nee. By | 
llegiate Siu 


(/nland pest 


a Book 


Crown 8v 
(Inland px ¢ 
Adv anu 


Aw 


ige 


tion. i 


Biographical, Historical, and Topographical. By C. Li 
FALKNER. With a Memoir of the Auth or by Epwarp 1 
LL.D. 8vo, 9a. net. ge 


ConTENTS.—Old FTlouses and Odd Dreams—The 
Poverty—On Living in the Country—Some Old Superst 
Travelling—The Vanity of Learning—The House of W 
Death and Transfiguration, &c. 

“A volume which all will be glad to meet; its delicate and syny 
treatment of themes ly within the experience most of us is d 
light a touch that it miyhe allure the more hardened novel sender to px 
the end—-wkich comes al! too 1 .. 

“On ‘old Miss Martin writes ip a cha poet 

Mr. ANI I the M 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing 123 
Illustrations and a Reproduction of Cruchley'’s Map of London 
in 1835. Cloth. Price 30s. net. 





SPECTATOR. 





NATURAL AND SOCIAL MORALS 


By Professor CARVETH READ, M.A., Author of “The Meta- 
physics of Nature.” Cloth. Price 7s. 6d, net, 


THE IDEA OF THE SOUL. By 


A. E. CRAWLEY, M.A. Cloth. Price 6s. net. 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF 


LIFE. By Professor RUDOLF EUCKEN. Translated by 
Boyce Gipson and Lucy Gipson. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


PRIMER OF STATISTICS. By W. 
PALIN ELDERTON and ETHEL M. ELDERTON. With a 
Preface by Sir Francis GALTON, F.R.S. Cloth, with many 
Diagrams, Price 1s. 6d. net. 


MONTAIGNE & SHAKESPEARE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS ON COGNATE SUBJECTS. 
by JOHN M. ROBERTSON, M.P., Author of “Trade and 
Tariffs.” Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


DUDLEY HARDY, R.I., R.M.S. 


(Brush, Pen, and Pencil Series.) 
Edited by A. E. JOHNSON, Containing Examples of the 
Artist’s Work in Brush, Pen, and Pencil, 8 being Full-page in 
Colour, Price 3s, 6d. net. 





























THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


OF LIFE. Reflections on the Truths of Religion. Trans- 
larei from the German of TILMANN PESCH, 8J., by M. C. 
M‘LAREN. Demy 8vo, 637 pp., 16s. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By B. J. WOLFERSTAN, 


CHINA. From 1860 to 1907. 
S.J. Wich Map and Table, demy 8vo, 532 pp., 10s. 61. net. 


In this work, the result of four years’ study, the information given is taken 
entirely from non-Catholic sources, and is divided under three headings—The 
Chaos of Creeds—China and the Christian Nations—Catholic Missions as seen 
by Protestants. Four years’ work and 400 works of reference have been laid 
under contribution, Authority for every statement is explicitly given. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THOMAS 
OF ECCLESTON. Newly done into English, with Preface 
and Notes, by Fr. CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


An aceount of the coming of the Franciscan Friars to England and their 
establishment in Britain, 


MOTHER ERIN: her People and 


her Places. Described anew for Children by ALICE 
J}EASE, Author of “The Beckoning of the Wand.” With 16 
Fu!l-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

“Written with sympathy and insight, and one gets some understanding of 


the Ireland of to-day from the story of the people and the description of the 
laws.'’—Edinburgh Evening News. 


FRENCH IDIOMATIC EXPRES- 


SIONS WITH THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 
By F. ROTHWELL, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





FICTION. 
A DAMSEL WHO DARED. By 


GENEVIEVE IRONS, Authoress of “A Maiden Up to Date,” 
“A Torn Scrap-Book,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KNIGHT OF GOD: a Romance of 


the Elizabethan Persecution. By E. M. POWER. Crown 8vo, 
23. 6d. 


A 





London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden. 





[December 4, 1999) 


EPITAPHIA. 


A collection of 1,300 Epitaphs, grave and gay, historical , 

annotated with biographical notes, anecdotes, &c. By E. R, Sure 

Demy 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d, NG, 
This work forms a most interesting permanent record of i 
curious memorials in our Churchyards. the quaint ana 


Of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. 

A complete guide to Connoisseurs and Collectors. 2nd Edition entire} 
revised, and beautifully illustrated with some 200 examples of representatiy, 
pieces. By G. OWEN WHEELER. Full crown 8vo, in cloth gilt, gilt te ’ 
price 10s. 6d. net, by post 10s. 10d. PB 

This is a magnificent and standard work on the subject, and is thorough) 
practical throughout. With a chapter on Values of Old Furniture. 


Ss 
Of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centurics. 

A handbook for the Collector. Splendidly illustrated with over 150 examples 
of pieces. By DAISY WILMER, Full crown 8vo, in cloth gilt, gilt top, 
price 6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. 9d. . 

Drinking glasses, plain and inscribed, in their variety of styles and 
moulding, of necessity take the largest part of the book ; but there are 
also chapters on sweetmeat glasses, Bristol glass, cut glass, miscellaneoug 
pieces, and the values of old glass. 


A HISTORY or HAND-MADE LACE 


With fine illustrations of old ang valuable laces and their application to 
dress. By Mrs. E. NEVILL JACKSON. Crown 4to, in cloth gilt, price 1%, 
net, by post 18s. 6d. Edition de Luxe, a very fine volume on large paver, 
with 12 specimens of real lace, in full leather, gilt, price £4 4s. net, by post £4 5s, 


ENGRAVINGS anp THEIR VALUE, 


A guide for the Print Collector. 3rd Edition, revised. By J. H. SLATER, 
Crown 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. 5d. 
Describes the origin and methods of engraving, the identification, values 
and preservation of prints ; and includes a dictionary of all the greatest 
Engravers, with prices realised at auction for their works. 


THE LIBRARY MANUAL. 


A practical guide to the formation of a Library and the valuation of books, 
3rd and Enlarged Edition. By J. H. SLATER. Crown 8vo, in cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


nner 




















Including pene per on the cleaning and repairing of books, and a wealth of 
other practical information. 


London: L. UPCOTT CIL 





BAZAAR BUILDINGS, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’ PUBLICATIONS 


Recently published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 8s. 64. net. 


THE STORY OF IONA, By the Rev. Evwarp 
CRAIG TRENHOLME, M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. With 40 Full-page Plates from Photographs, and other Illustra. 
tions from Drawings by FRANCES M. RICHMOND. Also Maps and 


Plans. 
“No one should be so fascinated with Iona as to neglect the effort to 
understand it. To that end this volume is a real help.’’—Times. 
“The untiring industry and cautious judgment of the writer is well exhibited 
in his thorough knowledge of all that has been written on the subject and the 
balanced way in which he sets forth his conclusions...... The book is a most 
admirable example of what a local history should be.” 

—Scottish Historical Review, 

AN IMPORTANT WORK ON FAMILY HISTORY. 


= me . 
THE SCOT’S PEERAGE. Edited by Sir 
JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, Lyon King-of-Arms. It is expected that the 
work will be completed in about eight volumes royal 8vo, of about six hundred 
pages each, with numerous Full-page Illustrations of the heraldic achieve 
ments of all the principal families treated of in the book. Vols. I.-VI. 
now ready, Vol. VII. in the Press. Price to Subscribers, 25s. each Volume 











net. Edition limited to 500 Sets. Single vols. 30s. net. : 
* No future historian of Scotland will be able to neglect this important work 
when he attempts to trace the history of any noble family...... important 


addition to peerage literature.”’—Athenzum, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, New Edition, price 10s. 64. 


TALES FROM THE NORSE. By Sir Groros 
WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. With an Introducto ssay on the Origi 
and Diffusion of Popular Tales. With a Memoir by A UB Iz 
DASENT. 

«As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, so, as heirlooms of the 

whole Aryan race, they must survive to an indefinite future.”"—Times. 

“May claim to rank as a classic....... A book of stories which has been & 

perpetual delight to manhood and to youth.”’—Notes and Queries. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ ESSAYS. 

Books of Nature, Animal Life, and Literature. 
Choice Edition. Revised by the Author. Six vols. 

Lambskin, 12s. net, or in smooth ornamental wrappers, 6s., or separately at 


1s. each vol., or 2s. net. 
WINTER SUNSHINE WAKE-ROBIN 
PEPACT' 


ACTON BIRDS AND POETS 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY FRESH FIELDS 
** Burroughs has no peer as a writer on nature wage eye nd authors. 
When we read his pages we are brought face to face with the country, we drink 
in its balmy air, we summer in ite light, we hear the wash or ripple of the 
stream, we hear the song of the birds, we feel young again if we are old. 
—Literary World. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 














0O0KS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or on Ameria, 





And Edinburgh. 


Coloured Engravings, Au’ bh satin, &c. Any quantity for mimetiate cash, 
Buyers sent any aietnee  HECTOR'S BEAT SOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO. 'S LIST 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG NEW NOVEL,: 


FACES IN THE MiST. 


By JOHN A. STEU AR’ l, Author of * The Minister of State,” 
“ Wine on the Lees,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by T. H, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, Gs. 


RoBIXSON. 
ress. —“' Mr. J. A. Steuart has never done better work......well 
Daily a pee tten. The adventures in the East are also interestingly 


anned ant 
jd by an author whose 


LIFE IN HIS NAME. 


A Dev tional Volume. By DAV ib M. M’INTYRE, Author 

of “The Hidden Life of Prayer,” &. Handsomely bound 

in cloth boards, gilt edges, with’ headband and marker, 
$s, 6d. net. 

Scotsman. Nothing could be better. Throuzhout the whole volume 

the woder fecls “that he is following a sound, safe, well-balanced thinker 


upon spiritu al life. 


EVANGELICAL HETERODOXY. 


By J. MORGAN GIBBON, Author of “The Epistle to the 
Galatians.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 

3s, 6d. net. 
* The Feet “Mr. Gibbon’s name in itself is aguaranteeof good quality, 
and in this book our expectations are not disappo jinted. The sermons have 
and vigour. The book abounds im helpful suggestion and 


work shows constant improvement.” 


a freshness 
illustration.’ 


A CHALLENGE TO MONISM. 


PROBLEMS OF IMMANENCE. 


al and Constructive. By J. W ory UER, 
Author of “The New Evangel,” “Jesus: 
Seven Questions,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boar is, 2s. 61, net. 
Rev. Princijal Garviz, D.D., writes :—‘‘ You have very clearly seen and 
very Aon stated the moral and religious dangers which lurk in many 

e theories of to-day. The philosophy which lies 1! me p 
ch the Christian faith in its absolutely Evangelical 
can make acc rd.” 


Studies Critic 


M.A., D.Phil., 








sm is one with wh 








BOO. KS F OR 


J. B. PATON, M.A., D.D., 
EDUCATIONAL "AND SOSIAL PIONEER. 
By JAMES MARCHANT. Photogravure Portrait and 
Illustrations on Art Paper. Large crown 8vo, clot: boards, 
gilt top, 4s. 6a. net. 
United Methe dist.—** Mr. Marchant’s thrilling story of this nob le man is 
& roimane > of redem ptive service which is surely without an equal. 
dvertiser —*‘ Mr. Mare hant’ 8 syinpathctic, informed, and well- 
wntttes biography should be popular.” 


INTERLUDES IN A TIME OF 


CHANGE: ETHICAL, SOCIAL, 
THEOLOGICAL. 
By JAMES MORR!S WHITON, Ph.D. (Yale), Author of 
“ Divine Satisfaction,” &c. Cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. G4. net, 
Methodist Recorder.—* Dr. Whiton writes with vigour of thought and 
lucidity of expression.” 


SCULPTORS OF LIFE. 


A Book for Young Men and Women. 
YATES. Crown Svo. clorh boards, 23. 6d. net 







By TIIOMAS 








Christian.—“ Readera will feel that they are being taught by one who 
has studied his fellow-men to some purpose. Throughout there sounds a 
note of earnest sincerity as the author expounds the inspirations and 
influences under chars cter is shaped. His style is of ‘th at arresting 
order which comj att< m, and commands acquiescence by the sheer 


ls at 
force of his reasoning. Th se studies are helpfal in a marked degree. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEXT 
GENERATION. 


By RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

23. net. 
British Weekly.—** No Sanday-school worker—we might add no Christian 
a and no minister—can aiford to neglect Mr. Roberts’s examination of 


a grave problem. The details of his scheme are most interesti 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 





THE CHILDREN’S PAUL. 
A Life of St. Paul specially written for the Young. By 
Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, Author of “The Christ of the 
Children.” “The Challenge,” &c. 8 Illustrations drawa 
by WAL PaGet. 4to, cloth boards, 12 Illustrations, 2s. 
[Lieady in a few days. 


THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN. 
A Life of Jesus for Little People. By Rev. J. G. STEVEN- 
SON. Cheap Edition, 4to, cloth boards, 2s, 

[ Reudy in a few days, 


STORIES OF OLD. 
BIBLE STORIES RETOLD. 
By C. D. MICHAEL, Author of “Noble Deeds,” “ Deeds 
of Daring,” Xe. 8 Full-page Illustrations specially 
drawn by Il. Ropinsoy, Cheap Ejition, 4to, 288 pn., 
cloth boards, 2s, [lady ina few nad 








THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 


1910. 


The Idea! Book for the Nursery. 
and one-half of the pages in colour, 
boards, varnished, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s 


Four Coloured Plates 
Coloured paper 


* This is a charming book for the little ones. The letter 
press is excellent, and the scores of illustrations are artistically excellent 
and distinctly funny. We heartily commend it.” 


HOLIDAYS IN ANIMAL LAND. 


Contains Funny Pictures by J. A. SHEPHERD, LOUIS 
WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSON, &c., with ay in Verse 
and Prose. Coloured paper boards, varnished, 
Daily Mail.—“* Mr. Louis Wain's cats are too well notecticap to need any 
recommendation. In ‘ Holidays in Animal Land ’ little children will find 
plenty to amuse and interest them.”’ 


A copy of our New Iliustrated List of Autumn Books 
will be sent, post-free, on application. 








THE LATEST WORK OF REV. a. BRIERLEY, B.A. 


ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL. 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Large crown 8vo, 


Scotsman.—‘ He handles everything with up-to-date and informing 


f st Times.—"* Marked by breadth of view and depth of spiritual 
insight, . . . the book throughout is as scholarly as it is devout.” 


Other Works by the Same 


tirmingham Post.—*The tone of joyons wisdom and wise joy that per- 
vades Mr. Brierley’s hook justifies its title. His essays are as companions 
who stimulate our thoughts while they win our affections, They are 
pervaded by so sweet a reasonableness that they caunot irritate.” 


Author. 





SIDELIGHTS ON RELIGION. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 





Spectator.—“* The book as a whole is full of surgestion. It iNuminates 
® bscure subjects which most of us are content to leavealone. Perhaps 
We y say that itis a book for those whose business it is to teach, and 
w have a fairly well-ass ad standing ground of belief. These it canon 
fail to strengthen, while it broadens their outlook. We would speci: 
recommend fo mr car ul stady the last but one in order of these thirty 
three st —_ s, ‘Religion and Labour.’ The Christian Socialist will get 
a0n from it.” 


OUR CITY OF GOD. 


. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘ Westy + ter Gazelle.—‘* We say without hesitation that this is a most 
nspiring book.” 


RELIGION AND EXPERIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
» Daily News.—“ This book is quite worthy to be placed alongside of 


iT. Brierley 8 best work.’ 


THE ETERNAL RELIGION. 


Second Edition. Crown Bro, cloth boards, 3s. 64, 
Times. ~ Well written and helpful.’ 
hanna estive of a wide knowledge and scholarship.” 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 


13 and 14 Fleet Street, EC; 


THE COMMON LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 


Times hin nt, but thougchtfal, essays On Tuany as pects of life, written 
from a Christian st andpoint—‘ Life’s Positives, mits,’ ‘Rest and 
Unrest,’ &. 


OF LIVING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


PROBLEMS 


Third Edition. 


Outlook.—*“ Get the book at once and enjoy it 
Hibbert Journal.—‘* These beautiful and charming essays.” 


OURSELVES AND THE UNIVERSE. 


Studies In Life and Religion. 
Fighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


Daily News.—“ We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheericr, or 
wiser book.” 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL. 


Ninth Edition. Ss. 64 


Mrs. Humrurr Warp says :—“ There is a delicate truth and fragrance, 
a note of real experience, in the essays that make them delightful reading? 


and of all Booksellers, ‘ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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From WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S > LIST. 








An Original Book ona new plan. The Illustrations 
are all mounted on Art Brown. “ 
A capital book.’’— 
11 by 8], fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. aad 2." - Fe. 


The Animal ind Book. THE SEASON’S “COLOUR BOOK.” 


A.L.S. Illustrated in Colours Everyone buying a book for a boy or girl 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z 
by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A 
A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines. should ask to see this book. 
32 Pictures painted in a bold and original style, beauti- 
fully produced in chromo-lithography, besides others in 
black-and-white. 


8 by 5}, cloth, 5s. 8 by 5}, printed on Superfine Paper, cloth, Ge. 


Seeing the World. "Yonewoumancrr.’| Bellerophon. «2he sravest ot the Brave 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With Illustrations in Colour from By EDWARD FRASER. 
Drawings by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. “ Better than half the stories of adventure.” 
“ Broezy and captivating. An exccilent gift-book, well| “jn every way most interesting.’ — YORKSHIRE Post, 
bound, printed, | and itiustrated. - SCHOOLMASTER. = “NA VAL inp MILITARY RECORD, 


DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by Popular Artists, 
bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8: by 5], price Gs.; calf, 10s. Gd. net. 


A WONDER-BOOK OF BEASTS. 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by MARGARET CLAYTON. 
AMONG THE VOLUMES INCLUDED IN THIS SERIES ARE: 
ANOTHER BOOK OF CHILDREN’S VERSES. Selected by E. V. Lucas. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. Selected and Edited by E. V. Lvcas. 
FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. Lucas, 


[2nd Edition, 
RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. By E. V. Lucas. 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS. By Anv= and Janz Tartor and Apevame O'Kerrrr, 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. [2nd Edition. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. By Many Mactzop, 


4th Edition, 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macteop. ‘ae Edition. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. By Mary Macreop. [4th Edition, 
TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. By F. J. Hanvey Darron. [3rd Edition, 
A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE, By IF. J. Harvey Darron. 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By 8S. R. Crockert. [4th Edition, 
ChILDREN OF THE DAWN. old Tales of Greece. By E. F. Bucxkrey. 


&c., &e., &e. 








Messrs. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and co, 


will send, post-free on enattontien, a large Illustrated 
Catalogue, together with a list of this well-known Series. 


For Home, Parish, or Schoolroom Acting. 7h by 5, cloth, 3s. 


4} by 7}, cloth, ts. 6d. T 
wo Tapleby Boys. 
A Perfect Cure, and other Plays. By Mrs. NEVILLE CUBITT. [Illustrated in Colour frem 


By MILLICENT COOPER, Author of “ Oar Girls’ Bouk of 
lays. Drawings by PAUL HARDY, 
Pe... ca volume to the popular “Dialogues and * 
Duofogues,” by M. H. Debenham. A List of Volumes of Plays A capital tale of Public School life, and of the influence 
and Recitations will be torwarded on application. 





boys have over each other. 


1, cloth 
% Op Sey Se Oe 7} by 5}, cloth, 2s. 


Afloat on the Dogger Bank. Friarswood Post Office. 


Ey HENRY CHARLES MOORE, Author of “ Britons at Bay,’ 
&c. ilascrated by W. PRATER. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrated in Colour by A. @ 


The adventures of one En ~~ Boys and a Chineso Lad, WALKER, Scuiptor. 


first on a trawler int fh Sea, and afterwards in 
China at the time of the > Boxer rising. ba new sssue or one or Miss Yonge’ s best-known tales. 


NOW READY.—Four of the Best ane Most Popular Annuals for Children of the Empire. 


SUNDAY. CHATTERBOX. 


416 LARG2 PAG-S. G COLOURED PLATES. /|416 LARGE PAGES. 12 COLOURED PLATES. 


SUN DAY. ~ SUNDAY. oven AT TERSOX. 


“SUNCAY,” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth ILLUSTRATIONS. LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


Beveled, Gilt Edzes, 5. Wookly, id.; Monthly, 3d. Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth Bevelied, Gilt Edges, 5s. 
pune Pow = vaphnoee » Weekly, id.; Monthly, 3d. 


* A ditiicult problem svlved as well as it can be anywhere,.’’—Spectator, 


“We can imuzine nothing better."’—Times, SCOTSMAN.—“ Still holds its own as first favourite.” 


The SCHUOL GUARDIAN said :—*'The most popular volume for chi! 
ever published. Both pictures and letterpress are very good.” 


EA, as 
LE EADING STRINGS. ll THE PRIZE. - 
BASY’S ANNUAL. TYPE. WORDS. heme + ) eee 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; Miustreted Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 1s. 2d., Paper; 1s. a= 6d, cloch ue 28., Cloth; 


“ Full of stories such as the y« anges cam untae stand. It makes oue of the “As a present for young children it would be dilicult to —s- a hetter } ik.” 
prettiest of cift-books. No thi ng could be better.’’—Daily Telegraph. -Westminster Gaze‘te 


WELLS CAR@NEH, DARTON & @@., Lid., 3&4 Paternester Bulldings, E.C., and 44 Victoria St., $.W., London 
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In Four Volumes. Price 42s. per Vol. 


A 
HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. 


By 


PERCY MACQUOID. 


With Plates in Colour after SHIRLEY SLOCOMBE, 


and numerous Illustrations. 





The Most Corseplete and Exhaustive Work 
on English Furniture ever published. 





In every case the Illustrations have been made 
from the objects themselves, and are faithful in detail 
and colour, carving and natural grain being vividly 
set forth. 

This magnificent work places England once and 
for all as pre-eininent in the Art of Cabinet-making, 
and it is now possible, for the first time, to realise 
the wealth of treasure England possesses in her own 


turniture, 


THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO FOUR PERIODS: 


Vol. |. comprises The Age of Oak 
“| The Age of Walnut 


33 
sli. ,, The Age of Mahogany 
slV. 4, The Ageof Satin Wood 


Illustrated Prospectus can be obtained from 
the leading Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 


A Selection of Volumes eminently 
suitable for Presentation ; 


By RICHARD SOUTH, F.E.S. 


THE BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 


Complete in three volumes, each 63 by 44 in. Bound 
uniformly in cloth gilt; round corners, marbled edges, 
in a neat cloth case, 1 Guinea net. Giving descrip- 
tions and more than 1,900 accurately colourcd 
examples figuring every species and many varieties. 
Also drawings of Eggs, Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Food Plants. This set of volumes contains the whole 
of the British Butterflies and all the Moths included in 
the groups formerly known as Macro-Lepidoptera. 


By EDMUND DULAC. 


LYRICS, Pathetic & Humerous ‘3° 


A limited number of copies of this unique work are 
issued in portfolio form, in a solid Art VeHum Cloth 
Case. Each Coloured Plate tastefully mounted to the 
size of 10 by 12}in., 10s. Gd. net. 

“Mr. Dulac's pencil and brush have rarely been more success- 
fully employed.”"—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 








“To all who are on the look-out for a new Joy fora chitd, 
a ‘Leslie Brooke’ book is a safe investment.” 


—BOOKMAN. 
WORKS ILLUSTRATED 
By L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
AND OTHER OLB 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD Fain ‘Stones 


With beautiful Colour Plates and Black-and-White 
Drawings, 3s. 6d. net. 


Who can interpret the “ Folk of Fairyland ’’ so sympathetically 


and clearly as Mr. brooke? Little readers will envy him his 
acquaintance with them all—fairy princes, gnomes, aud goblins— 
so delightfully depicted are they. 


Let every child take a trip to Fairy- 
land under Mr. Brooke's guidance. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK 


Illustrated throughout with Coloured Plates and Black- 
and-White Drawings, 5s. net. 
"We could wish that the Goose Book went on for ever, and 


that every child throughout the kingdom might find a copy 
under his pillow on Christmas moruing.”—DAILY MAIL, 


THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK 


With upwards of 100 Drawings and an Introduction 
and Notes by Andrew Lang. 3s. 6d. net. 
“While affording huge delight to the little people, may also be 

enjoyed by their art and humour loving elders.""—TIMES. 

Of Miss S8eatrix Potter’s work PUNCH says:—“ The 
pictures are a vision of delight, so graceful are they, 
so fanciful, so charming Sravo, Beatrix! the nurseries 
of the United Kingdom salute you.” 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 


GINGER AND PICKLES 


Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Piates and Black- 
and-White Drawings by the Author. Art boards, ts. net. 





A delightful story of a little cat and a little dog who kept a 
shop and sold “nearly everything except what one wants in a 
hurry, like bootlaces, bairpius, and mutton chops.” All Miss 
Potter's charm of pen and brush is here. 


The TALE of the FLOPSY BUNNIES 


Fully Illustrated with Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
net; art boards, ts. net. 

The countless children who have made the acquaintance of 

Mies Potter's other little characters will receive this new 

* Peter Rabbit ” Book with enthusiastic delight. 


OTWER TITLES IN THE SERIES. 
6 The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy-Winkie 
7 The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher 
8 The Tale of Tom Kitten 


9 The Tale of Jemima 
Puddledaeks 





1 The Tale of Peter Rabbit 

2 The Tale of Squirre! Nutkin 
8 The Tailor of Gloucester 

4 The Tale of Benjamin Bunny 
5 The Tale of Two Bad Mice 


— 





The Publishers will have much pleasure in sending Illustrated 
Prospectuses or Catalogues immediately on request. 





LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd, 
1 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


15 BEDFORD -STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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FROM CONSTABLE'’S LIST 
THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Memorial Edition 


In 25 or 27 Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net per volume. Limited 
to 1,500 copies. Subscriptions taken for sets only. Including nineteen chapters 
of ‘‘Celt and Saxon,” an unfinished novel, besides numerous poems and prose Pieces 
never before printed. One volume will be devoted to the alterations made by the 
author in the texts of his writings. A specially attractive feature will consist of 


ABOUT 60 ILLUSTRATIONS in PHOTOGRAVURE. 
FOUR VOLUMES will be published BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


S H E RI DAN.|HOGARTH’S 
o_o LONDON. 

















‘A brilliant achievement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. W 
‘Two admirably written and finely illustrated volumes.”—Outlook. By H. B, HEATLEY, F.S.A, 
* Two handsoms racy volumes.”—Observer. _Tilasteated, 21s. net. 














WANDERINGS IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


Illustrated, 21s. net. [NOW READY. 












RITAIN AT BAY. THE 
B / SPENSER WILKINSON. 6s. tet. BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX 


“A mast - presentment of the dangers that beset the British State.” 


— By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


Illustrated, 5s. a 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN) “222 soncottetotan 7 


ENGLISH POETRY. ORDINARY PEOPLE. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Deny 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. A New Novel. by UNA L. SILBERRAD. & 


“The most interesting book that has been placed in my hands for a long | —__ 
time. "Satur da » Game PU. 



























----- — ——|THE GIRLHOOD OF 
THE BOOK OF CUPID ‘QUEEN ELIZABETH. 














Being an Anthology from_the_ English A Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. 
Poets. With an Introduction by HENRY NEW- MUMBY. With an Introduction by R. S. RAIT, MA 
BOLT, and 25 Illustrations by The Lapy Hyuron. Crown Illus tr: ated. Der my Sv: 10s. 6d. net. 

S¥o, 4s - Gd. net. * An exce edin gly intere «por ractive narrative.’’—Globe 





GRIMM’S FAIRY-TALES. “3 “ ARTHUR RACKHAIL 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. 
N.B.—* QUITE IN HIS BEST FORM.”—Guardian. “THE BEST of Mr. Rackham’s work.”— Westminster 
Gazette. “HIS BEST WORK.’—Daily News. “THE MOST IMPOSING of the books — 
this autumn with drawings by Mr. Rackham is ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales.’”—Literary Wor 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


y OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Drawings in the Text by 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 
Ato, cloth, 15s. net. W. LEE HANKEY oF nag Fagg 
“ Messrs. Constable offer an illustrated edition of Goldsmith’s famous poem which has 3 pro bably never been surpassed f r the 
quality of “its ilustrations...... The illustrator brings to the work much more than me rely ‘artistic skill ant d taste. He has sieeped 
himself in the quiet charm of that imag ginary but very real little English village, and in the tou hing s mplic city of the little events 
that mean so much to its inhabitants......NO DAINTIER CHRISTMAS PRESENT COULD BE GIVE N TO ANY ONE THAN 


THIS.” —Daily Telegr mph. 








CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 
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BLACKIE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


*.* MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON HAVE PREPARED A CATALOGUE CONTAINING PARTICULARS OF GIFT- 
KS FOR GROWN-UPS, BOYS AND GIRLS, AND PICTURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. THIS LIST, 


BEA 


a 


TWO NEW STIRRING STORIES BY 


CAPT. F. S. BRERETON. 


is an impetuous story-teller. 
adventures. 
1 his spurs as 


“Captain Beessten 
- jong thr *h a eeries of startling 


sptaia  Breret on has long since wol 


A HERO OF SEDAN: 


[ustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. Large 


JOHN BARGREAVE’S GOLD: 


Illustrated by CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


Reviewing “A Hero of Scdan,” the Spoctator says:- 
slong to past history in the sense in which the Crimean War so 


an cra of which we have not by any means seen the end. 
We make it 


Wor does not ~ 
ss it began 


—s a state rent which it does not concern us now to prove. 
for the special interest which a really good story of 
such a story we have here. Captain 
We follow the adventures of his hero, who is not 
stock firures which serve this purpose, and at tho 
Aitogether, it is an excellent 


THis 
because it accounts 
the campaign is bound to 
Brereton knows his subject. 

¥ ony means one of the 


raise ; 


same time get a clear idea of the campa2ign. 
. tory without a word about love in it,—a feature very much to be commended.” 


He seems to take one by the hand and rush one 
"—Sat urday Review. 


a skilful writer of boys’ stories.” 
— Westr 


crown Syo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


CAPT. 


Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 


7“ OF THE FICHTING SCOUTS. 


Warfare in South Africa. 


Crown 8vo. 





THE DRACON OF PEKIN. 


» cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


2 


the Boxer Revolt. LIlustrated. 3s. ¢ 





“a ALEXANDER 
THROUGH THE HEART OF TIBET. 


4 Tale of a Secret Mission to Laasa. LIllus- 
tr by W. Raney, R.l. 6s. 


THE HIDDEN NUCCET. 


MACDONALD. 


Goldfields. 
3s. 6d. 


the Australian 
W. Raryey, B.L. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE CRUISE OF THE THETIS. A 
le of the Cuban Insurrection. MIlustrated by 





How and Popular 
Edition of 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. A Tale of 


e Spanish Main. Crown &8vo, cloth, olivine 


dges, 3s. 6d. 


ORANGE AND CREEN. A 


the B and Limerick. Crown 
I is. Gd. 


+} 


Tale of 
8vo, cloth, 
e¢ agen, 3 : 
By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 
THE RIVAL TREASURE HUNTERS. 


ef the Debatable Frontier of British 
Gunea, Mlustrate ye 3 Cunzo. Crown 
th extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


By Dr. GORDON STASLES, R.N. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLESHIPS. 


With ss Full-page Coloured Drawings, and 
many in Black-and-White, by CHaRLes Rozin- 
80N, 2s. 6d. 


By DOROTHEA MOORE. 
THE LUCK OF LEDCE POINT. A 


le of 1805. IMustrated by Cuarites HoRRELL. 
», clot m extra, Se - 6d. 


NEW BOOKS 
By WINIFRED JAMES. 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. A Story 


ay. Tustrated by Frances Ewan. 
A, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
=o QUEST. A Story of 


London. iis trated by Frances Ewan, “Large 


crown Syo, gilt top, 5a. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
THREE CIRLS IN MEXICO. A Story 


of Life in the Interior. [lustrated by W1LLIAM 
aa, R I. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 


} Sve 





G. A. HENTY’ 


HARRY ESCOMBE. A 


Adventure in Peru. 
Provur. Ss. 6d. 


§ WORKS. 


A FINAL RECKONING. 


Bush Life in Australia. 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


ninster Gazette. 


A TALE OF Tag saaneecure 
R. 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE 
IN THE CARIBBEAN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 
“The Franco-Prussian 


BRERETON’S WORKS. 
A Tale of 


A Story of 
Tllustrated 


Tale 


Illustrated by Victor 


Iilustrated by 
Eminent Artists. 


A Tale of 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


BY RICHT OF CONQUEST ; 


in Mexico. 
3s. 6d. 


With Cortcz 


cloth, olivine edges, 


By STAFF-SURCEON T. 
FORD OF H.M.S. VIGILANT. 


of the Chusan Archi Pelago. 
WituiaM Rainey, RI. Le : eee 
extra, olivine edge s, ds. 

By H. A. HINKSON. 


THE KINC’S LIECE. 


Times of Charles the First. 
A. A. Drxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


By R. STEAD. 


T. JEANS, 


Crown 8vo, 


A Tale of the 
Illustrated by 


KINSMAN AND NAMESAKE. 


Story of the Days of Henry IV. 
by W. B. Hanprorra. 


2s. 6d. 


FOR GIRLS. 


By Mrs. ALBERT G. LATHAM. 
CHRISTABEL IN FRANCE; or, The 


Further Adventures of Three Little 
Hakxpy, 


Folk. Illustrated by Pau. 


8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


By THEODORA WILSON WILSON 
The Story of a 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browse, B.I, 


THE ISLANDERS. 


Family. 
Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
THE NICEST CIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


Illustrated by A, A. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


A Story of Schoo! Life. 


Drxon. 


Illustrated 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


C 


- BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


SIXTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


A hands me volume of 192 pages, with 
PICTURES IN FULL COLOUR BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 


London : 





over 150 FLLUSTRATIONS, includ 


Picture boards, 


BLACKIE & SON, Lid., 


50 


R.N. 

A Tale 
istrated by 
», cloth 


by 


of 


or, 


A 


0 
Bd UTIFT ULLY ILLUST RATED IN COLOURS, ON ART PAPER, WILL BE POSTED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE ARABIAN NICHTS. Selected 


and Re stold for Children by GL ADYS DAVID. 
SON. Illustrated by Hrven Srrarrox. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


STORIES FROM CRIMM. Fully 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. éd.; picture 
6d. 


rds, 2s. 
MATTHEW AND THE MILLER. A 
VIOLET BRADBY. 


Tale for Children. By 

With Coloured and Black-and-White Illustra- 
tions by H. R. Mizian. Square crown $vo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


LUCY MARY; or, The Cobweb Cloak. 


By Aones Gno zier Herverrson. Illustrated 
by Mancarer W. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d, 


LITTLE FRENCH PEOPLE. Written, 


and Illustrated with 24 Full-p age Pictures in 
Colour, by KATE J. FRICERO. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d 


GREAT - CRANDMOTHER’S BOOK: 


The Daisy,” an Old-fashioned 


TARRANT, 


Picture Book for Children. With 16 
Full Pages in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Drawings, by RUTH A. HOBSON, 3s. 6d. 


HOW THEY WENT TO THE SEASIDE. 
By S. R. PRAEGER. With 2 Full-page 
Pictures in Colour. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; picture 
boards, 2s. & 


TALES (AND ‘TALKS FOR NURSERY- 
Dilustrated in Colour and in I 
HASSALL,; RB.I., and HELEN 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, Js. 6d.; 
picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 
] 


BABES AND BIRDS. With nearly 
70 Illustrations by Coartes Rosson, and 
Verses by Jessiz Pore. Bound in Japanese 
style. 2s. 


SIMPLE SIMON. With 12 Full- 
age Coloured Drawings, and Black-ond-White 
Jorder _ signs, by Frank Apans. 2s. 


THE (FROG WHO WOULD A- WOOING 
Vith 12 Full-page Coloured Drawing 
| Black-and-White Border Designs, by 
Frank Apams. 2s, 


GUR CARAVAN. A Book of Nature 
Stories. By Atice Tauwis Morers, Fully 
Iilustrated by Goxpon Browne, RI, Cloth, 


gilt edges, 2s, 
TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 


Told by Eprra Ronarts. Llustrated by T. 
Heatu Ronsrxsoyx. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 


THE BiG BCOK OF NURSERY 
RHYMES. Selected and Edited by Waren 
JerroLtp, With Illustrations on every page, in 

i 


~y OHN 
STRATTON. 


Colour or Black-and-White (nearly 40 
number), by Cuartes Rortnson. Large 4t 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. Price 7s, 6d, net. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS. Pictures 


by CHARLES yminson. Text by Eve.ry 
Suarr, Cloth ele gant, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HEROIC LECENDS. Retold by Acyes 
GROZTER HERBERTSON. Illustrated with 
16 beautifully Coloured Plates by He.en 
Srratrox. Square Svo, cloth elegant, full gilt 
and gilt edges, 6s. net. 
“The manner of their retelling ° 
The style is throughout in perfect harmony with 
the dignity of its subject.’’"—Athenaum, 


is excellent 





rown 


CRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With 32 
Coloured Plates and many Black.and-White 
Illustrations, Large crown Svo, 5s. 

“A particularly handsome edition.” 
—Educational News. 


THE RHYME OF A RUN, and other 
Verse. Written and Pictured by FLORENCE 
HARRISON. With 24 Drawings in Full Colour, 
beautifully reproduced and mountel on grey 
art paper, and many in outline. Sumptuously 
bound in cloth, 6s. net 

“Miss Florence Harrison’s verses are admurable, 
quite exceptionally so. Altogether a charming 
present for little people." —Outlook. 


MOTHER COOSE’S NURSERY 


RHYMES. By WALTER JERROLD. With 
24 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, and about 
200 Black-and-White Vignettes by Jouwn 


Hassaut, R.I. Feap. 4to, cloth, olivine edges, 
qo 








ng 40 FULL-PAGE 


cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; 


Old Bailey, 


“ An edition which, if solid artistic merit counts, 
should stand out prominently amongst the newest 
and the best children’s books.’’—Standard. 


E.C, 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


htt —_—s 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Write for Messrs. Bell’s Illustrated Miniature Catalogue. 


CHAMBERS' 
CHRISTMAS BOoKs 








NOW READY.—500 Copies only for Sale. Price £5 5s. net. 


The Works of JOHN HOPPNER. 
By WILLIAM McKAY and W. ROBERTS. 
Imperial 4to, with 60 large Photogravure Plates, most of which 


are taken from Pictures never before Illustrated, and three of 


which are reproduced in Colours. 


This work has been in preparation for several years, and the wealth of 
material which it for the first time makes public will surprise those who only 
know of Hoppner’s pictures through the Old Masters Exhibition at Burlington 
House and in other galleries. In addition to a prelimmary chapter on Hoppner’s 
life and friends, there is an exhaustive catalogue raisonné of his works, with 
short ‘biographical particulars of his sitters; sections dealing with unidentified 
portraits aa with pictures and portraits painted under fancy or classical 
titles; contemporary criticisms of both identified and unidentified pictures. 
The letterpress is printed at the Chiswick Press. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





READY NEXT WEEK.—Royal 4to, 25s. net. Also an Edition 
de Luxe of TEN COPIES ONLY on Japanese Vellum, 
£10 10s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 
DINNER SERVICE. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Author of “The History of 
Portrait Miniatures.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 70 Collotype Plates. 
In this Monograph Dr. Williamson traces the story of the famous and long- 
lost dinner service which Wedgwoods made for the Empress Catherine II. o 
Russia. The editions are strictly limited, and should appeal to all lovers of 
the ceramic art. 
lilustrated Prospectus on application. 





THE COLOUR BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS. 


By W. S. GILBERT. 
With a New Introduction by the Author, 32 Dlustrations in 
Colour by W. Russert Fuint, and Title-page and Binding 

designed by the same Artist. 

This volume contains the libretti of ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,” “ Patience,” 
** Princess Ida,’’ and “‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,”” which have been revised by 
the author for the purpose. 

‘This handsome volume will be a source of sheer delight to the many who 
rejoice in Savoy Opera Mr. Russell Flint’s illustrations are throughout in 
striking harmony with the text......We think that few persons have hitherto 
applied themselves to the study of the Gilbertian libretti, but there is no 
doubt that this delightful book will add greatly to their number.”"—Athenzum. 


Prospectus and Colour-Piate sent on application. 


8vo, with numerous Dlustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A LADY OF THE OLD REGIME. 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. 


*,* An account of Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector Charles Louis 
and granddaughter of the Winter King. She married the Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIV. 


“**Madame’ is one of the most vivid and human figures that have come down 
to us from those glittering times.”’—Observer. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of Handy Single Volumes, containing the Finest Passages 
from the Works of Great Writers in Prose and Verse, with full 
Biographical and Critical Introduction and Editorial Connections. 
Crown S8vo, Dlustrated, 3s. 6d. net each, 
SCOTT. By Prof. Grant. 
FIELDING. 
DEFOE. By Joun Maseriexp. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 


‘This series has the admirable purpose of saving the time of those reader: 
whbdse aspirations towards general culture are handicapped by want of leisure. 
Protessors Grant and Saintsbury could hardly have done their work better. 
None of the character-studies and incidents selected can |e regarded as inferior 
to the highest achievements of Scott or Fielding ‘They should be helpful to 
a wide class of readers.’’—Ouilook, 


Write for Prospectus and Full List. 


By Prof. Saintssury. 





With 48 Full-page Dlustrations and a Map, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SICILY, THE GARDEN OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


By WILL S. MONROE, Author of “Turkey and the Turks,” 
“Tn Viking-Land,” &c. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


**The name of Mrs. L. T. Meade is one ove 
girl reader rejoices, and the books which nay 
publish this season will not fail to make tha 
writer more than ever a favourite.”—Glasgow N 


**Raymon 


ich e 
Chambers 
t talented 


ews, 


d J acberns 


**Miss Baldwin’s stories are the | that happy mi Writes 
delight of young girl readers.”— and good fo Xs Incident 
Freeman’s Journal. children so much while kee 

their interest engaged.” bing 
—Spectater, 





3 7 
Ayiwyn’s Friends. By L. T. MEADE, 6. 
at sory of giri-tite, petresting in its naturalness, and 
an atmosphere as per ; 2.” 
) oh p perfectly wholesome as it is charming.”— 
Betty Vivian. By L. T. MEADE, 
A Story of Haddo Court School. 


” Ly chesastere «Se giris whe constitute the 
are drawn with a thorough understanding of girlish lik ’ 
dislikes. Fanny Crawford, the ‘villain,’ is the best study tn = 
book. | She is naturally conscientious, but an incident in her cousin 
Betty’s girlhood prejudices her.”—Spectator. 


Muriel and her Aunt Lu. 


By MAY BALDWIN. 5)- 
A Story of School and Art Life in Paris. 


**One of her best productions, and, though combining instructiog 
with entertainment, always fascinating and attractive.”—Queea, 


His First Term. By J. FINNEMORE. 5) 
A Story of Slapton School. 
“This is a rattling good book for boys; there is not a dull 


page in it, and the boys act and speak like schoolboys.”— 
School Guardian, 


Kit Carson in the Rockies. 
By EVERETT McNEIL. 5)- 


**Everett McNeil is an author who needs little introduction. In 
his latest volume he furnishes a splendid story of trapper life 
in the Great West of America.”—Irish Independent, 


The February Boys. 
3y Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 36 


gly told story is told as only Mrs. Molesworth can 
familiar story. . . . If materfamilias wants a 
book to read aloud, she cannct do better. . . . We can assure 
her that the judgment of the audience will leave no doubt asto 
Mrs. Molesworth’s skill.”’—Spectator. 


The Middy of the ‘ Blunderbore.’ 
sy CHAS. GLEIG, late Lieut. R.N. 3/6 


**This gt of adventure will enthral every boy. The six 
coloured illustrations by Charies Pears add great attractions 
to this volume, which both author and artist may consider one 
of the best productions of the season.” —British Weekly. 


The Attic Boarders. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 36 


“If we say that ‘The Attic Boarders’ is one of Raymond 
Jacberns’ best, that will be taken by large numbers of readers 
as a high compliment. It is one of the most ‘real’ books we 
have seen.”—Daily News. 


Barbara Bellamy: a Public School Cirl. 

sy MAY BALDWIN. 36 
**The story is admirable: it is full of high thinking as well as 
high spirits. Mr. Baumer’s illustrations are worthy of it. This is 
the best girl’s book we have read this year.”—London Morning 


szeader, 


Son Riley Rabbit and Little Girl. 
By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 26 


**As original as anything that has appeared in recent years, 
and bids fair to become one of that select circle of which * Alice 
in Wonderland’ and ‘The Water Babies’ may be regarded as 
the principals.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


The April Fool Twins. 
By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 26 


**Those who understand young folk will follow this amusing story 
with unflagging interest......It is with real regret that one parts 
from the April twins.”—Spectator, 


The Little Tin Seldiecr. 

3y GRAHAM MAR. 26 
“Children of all ages will read this pretty tale with avidivy, 
and love ‘Aunt Alley’ and Jasper Duggan quite as well as di 
the ‘ Little Tin Soidier.’ ”’—Schoolmaster. 


for a complete List of Messrs. Chambers’s Xmas Books 
write for their Coloured and Descriptive List to 38 Sohe 


5). 


* Speciality’ Club 
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York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 








Square, London; or 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
DICKENS 


The Stories of Charles Dickens form 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The Best and Most Suitable Editions are those issued by 


HIS ORIGINAL PUBLISHERS, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


THEY CONTAIN— 



















I, Tue Oxrornat ILiusTRATIONS, III. In Cerrarn Eprrions Brograryican anp Crrrican Inrno- 
I. Tus Noveuis?’s CORRECTIONS AND EMENDATIONS, WHICH DUCTIONS. 
ARE COPYRIGHT. IV. Taos Compiters Works anp Coprricut Votumess. 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU CHAPMAN & HALL’S EDITIONS, 
WHICH RANGE FROM ONE SHILLING hd 10s. 6d. A VOLUME NET. 


The Most ‘Beautifully and Copiously Illustrated Edition of 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS is the Topical Edition 


It contains the 43 Original Dlustrations and 236 extra Pictures, Topical and Topographical, and interesting and valuable 
Introductions. 2 Vols., 2is. net. 


“J yenture to recommend every Member of Parliament, and every candidate for Parliament, and every duke, me arquis, earl, 
riscount, and baron, not to mention public orators, agents, canvassers, leafletters, and so forth, to buy, beg, borrow, or steal a co py of 
the aforesaid ‘ Topic val Pickwick,’ and study it closely.’ ‘Mr. Janes Dovatas. 










3 
Memorials of St. Paul’s Yet Again: a Volume of Essays. 
By MAX BEERBOHM, Author of “ More,” “The Ha Hypocrite,” &c. 
Cathedral. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. PPY a 
Ry WILLIAM MACDONALD S'NCLAIR, D.D., Archdeacon of London, * There is no question of ‘ reserved places’ on Parnassus, but it is my indi- 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hon. Chaplain to the King. With numerous | vidual conviction that where La Bruyére and Addison and Stevenson are, there 
Illustrations by Lours Wrirrer, R.B.A., Plans, Diagrams, and other } Max will be.”"—Mr. Epmunp Gossr, in the World, 


Pictures, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“The book was really wanted a record of which the City of London may A UNIQUE DICKENS PICTURE BOOK. 


well be proud, and for which the author is deserving of gratetal —— Scenes and Characters from the 
Chateaubriand and his Court|Works of Charles Dickens. 


Being 866 Pictures Printed from the Original Wood Blocks engraved for 


of Women. “The Household Edition,” v4 Fkep Baryarp, “ Pury,” J. Manoney, 
= 7"T2 QR > “ . S05 ” Cuar.es Green, A. B. Frost, Gorpox Taomson, Sir Luxe Frupes, B.A., 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “ Madame de Sta#l and her Lovers, ond otha. Imperial 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


“George Sand and her Lovers,” ‘‘ Rousseau and the Women he Loved,” 

&c., &c. With 6 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 15s. net. “The book is as contenting and pleasing a book as I have ever had the privi- 
OMe Cel - : . | lege of praising. It embodies a most ha py thought most happily expressed. 

Mr. Gribble cannot give us too many biographies, for he has a sane and No Dickensian is worthy of the Sect i ai: he Gaiie te ekbeses ih end 


unflinching insight into » the hearts of great men, and can tear their fiction in my gee — - sa? 4 
pieces without belittling their achievements or thar personalities.” place it among his best treasures."’"—Mr. Epwin Puu, in the New Ago, 


—Daily Telegraph, A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


French Vignettes: Dramatic The Literary Man’s Bible. 


A Sele« ti m of Passages from the Old Testament, Historic, Poctic, and 


Episodes, 1787-1871. Philosophic, illustrating Hebrew Literature . Arranged, with Introductory 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, With 12 Portraits reproduced by special Eomye and Annotations, by nee ee 


permission. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

3 ~ : “ The result is delightful, and we defy the most conservative reader not to 
a » - — - \ age Ay ee 7 os a — % —— — admit that new splendours disclose themselves in story, prophecy, and poetry, 
unfaifin Santen Daily Ne —%. on SuSeER, OB . . ay os when the act of reading is made so easy as to be unconscious a large portion 

ed P a of the reading public owes a debt of gratitude to Mr, Courtney.’’—Spectator, 


South Africa. From the Great OXFORD POEMS. 
Trek to the Union. The Minstreisy of isis. 


By FRANK R, CANA, With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. An Anthology of Poems Relating to Oxford and all Phases of Oxford Life, 


















“ An admirable book will be of the greatest service to the student of the Selected and Arranged by J. B, FIRTH. With Illustrations, Crown vo, 
subject, besides being of deep interest to the general reader.’ e 6s. net. . 

—Pall Mall Gazette. An anthology of exc ep ‘tional attractiveness and literary charm.’’— Guardian, 

“ A handsome volum< » full of beautiful illustrations......devoted to the praise 





"—Daily Telegraph. 


The Organ and its Position im | 0% cote wee. 


S ini FAIRY POETRY. 
Musical Art: a Book for Musicians . 
and Amateur The Magic Casement. 
€ S. A Book of Faéry Poems, giving Glimpses of the World beyond the Case- 
By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, Author of “My Thoughts on Music ment. Selected and Arranged, with Introduction, by ALFRED NOYES, 
and Musicians,” &c. Crown &v VO, 7s. 6d. net. Illustrated by STEPHEN REID. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“His book will be read with real interest by all organists, and no doubt that “One is very grateful to the editor and only hopes that this delightful 
interest will be ere atl) stimulated “ the sple ondid enthusiasm of the author | anth 1ology may have a very wide circulation for those for whom the world has 
for all that is best in the music of the classics.”"—Daily Telegraph. yet ‘the glory and the freshness of a dream,’”’—Pall Mall Gazette 
































THE NEWEST NOVELS WHICH ARE BEING READ “AND DISCUSSED ‘EVERYWHERE 
The Sheriff of Dyke Hole. The Agony Column. 


wee. a 7 By C, A. DAWSON SCOTT, Author of “ The Burden,” “ Treasure Trove.” 
By eewE LL CULLUM, Author of “The Watchers of the Plains, “Tt is refreshing to find such a subject treated from so unusual a point of 
view.” —The Globe. 













“A a of high spirits, and it is also one of the funniest and most 
delightful novels we have read for some time,”—Bookman, Paths Perilous. 

By SIDNEY PICKERING, i 
‘One of the best and most de lichtfal stories of the Revolution that we have 


The Glimpse: an Adventure of the Soul read for many a day,"*—Daily Chronicle, 


By ARNOL D BENNETT, has been described by the Press as “ brilliant,” 

“TFemarkable. ‘a tour le orce,” “ original, %, “ stimulating,” ** extra- The : Scree n. a 
ordin ari ly cle bver, ” « astonishm cly vivid,” and “ craftsman’s work of the By VINCENT BROWN. . : We 
best.” It has elready reached a second edition, and is a novel that “Mr. Vincent Brown’g fine novel must be read, It isa piece of work sincere 
__ demands attention. as it i is cleve Be Daily rayl ic. 




















London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
2 vols., fully Illustrated in Colour and from Photographs, cr. 4to, 36s. net. 
AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE,.—Limited to 300 Numbered copies, 
each signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of the Shore Party, 
with additional UWlustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper 
with special water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s, net, 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL, Demy 4to, 25s, net, 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 


By Dr. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Dlustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANS AT MECCA. 


By AUGUSTUS RALLI, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. net, 





MR. RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 

Tilustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM, Crown 4to, 7s. 64. net. 
N.B.—This is the only entirely New and Original Work by 
Mr. Rackham published this year. 

Illustrated by the Same Artist. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 
o an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net, 


ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of “ Apollo.” Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By P. A. KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 
A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE, Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIIL., 1814-15. 


By GILBERT STENGER, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


Mr. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


[T NEVER GAN HAPPEN ACAIN. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
In two volumes, uniform with the Author's “‘ Joseph Vance,” “ Alice-for- 
Short,” and “‘ Somehow Good.” Crown 8vo, 10s. 

“itis indecd a werthy qo»mpanion to ‘Joseph Vance’ and 
Its two succocesers ..in Mr. De Morcan’s new book we 
sould estimate that there arc about 300,000 words, and 
the most cleq * tosti y te his charm is that we 
Go not find it in any way too much. Whether depicting 
tragedy in slumdom, drama in a suburban middic-ciass 
home, or cemedy in a ceuntry mansion, the author shows 
himself master of his matcrials.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 4s. net; or 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“One of the best novels we have ever read, and quite the 
best that Mr. Hichens has written.”—SATURDAY REVIEW, 


LEAVES. 


By VIOLET CLARKE, Crown 8vo, 5s, 








Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction. 


THE HUNGRY HEART. 


By D. G. PHILLIPS. 1 vol., 3s, net, 


THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 

By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. net, 
BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 
By M. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 3s. net, 

A SENSE OF SCARLET. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY., 1 vol, 3s. net, 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE, 2 vols., 4s. net, 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 











Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated List post-free. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HENRY M. STANLEY 


Compiled from Material left for the 
purpose by the Great African Explorer, 


Edited by his Wife, LADY STANLEY 


With 16 Illustrations in Photogravure, Map, and Facsimile 
Letter, medium 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 21s. net, 


Also an imperial 8vo Edition de Luxe of 250 
mumbered copies on Hand-made Paper, 
signed by Lady Stanley, morocco gilt, 
3 Guineas net. 


This work presents THE FIRST COMPLETE 
ACCOUNT of the Great African Explorer’s Life, 
The pathetic story of his Boyhood and the 
tremendous difficulties which he _ encountered 
and overcame provides an inspiring example. His 
experiences in the Civil War, his explorations, &. 
his keen criticisms of men and affairs, anda Diary 
of his first week in Parliament, form an intensely 
interesting and unique narrative. 


Sir HT. M. STANLEY himself wrote: “T believe 
this story of my efforts, struggles, sufferings and 
failures, of the work done and the work left undone, 
will help and give encouragement to others,” 


THE TIMES.—‘‘One of the most moving stories that an auto 
biographer has ever recorded.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘*‘A volume of intense human interest and 
infallibly poignant appeal.” 

STANDARD.—**‘ We hope boys will profit by it; they can hardly 
fail to find interesting this extraordinary story of adventure, 
hardship, failure and success.” 

DAILY MAIL.—‘‘A big and splendid book—a complete story of a 
big and splendid life.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘A life-story of stirring interest.” 

WESTMINSTER.—‘‘A complete story of a career which ts certainly 
a wonderful instance of the triumph over early disadvantages and 
misfortunes.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘“* Nobody interested in Stanley can afford 
to miss this book.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘“‘ The book is only comparable with the 
histories of Oliver Twist and David Copperfield, and is more 
enthralling than these.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ It will be read with profound interest by all.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ His career is from the beginning to the end 
a wonderful romance, and this volume tells its whole fascinating 
story.” 

DUBLIN EXPRESS.—‘‘No more important book will be published 
than this Autobiography.” 

OBSERVER.—“‘ This book is so full of interest......A book every boy 
should read as well as every Englishman.” 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘An extraordinarily interesting study of character 
quite apart from the adventures in it.” 

TRUTH.—“‘ One of the most interesting human documents I have 
read.” 

ACADEMY.—“‘ Let young pioneers read it till they learn it by 
heart.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“‘ A book that ought to be In the hands of every 
boy......the book is one of the most important this year has produced.” 

THE NATION.—‘* The book reveals a sympathetic and winning side 
to his nature that those who did not know him can seldom have 
suspected.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“‘This is indeed a book packed 
with interest.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 23 Eedford Street, W.C, 


Overy House, 100 Southwark Street, S.E. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


INDIAN SPEECHES, 1907-1909. By VISCOUNT MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 
TRANS-HIMIALAYA: Druscoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 


With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by 
the Author, and 10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


New Book by the Author of “The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.” 
iW THE GRIP GF THE NYIKA. further Adventures in British 


East Africa. By LIEUT..COLONEL ¥. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.+“ This stirring volume......Colonel Patterson’s ‘Man-Eaters of Tsavo’ eni*yed, we 
believe, a degree of popularity rarely vouchsafed to a book of big-game hunting, and this latest instalment 
of his adventures will no doubt secure an equally large public.” 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. Being the RALPH NEVILL 
Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth King, Light Come, Light Go. 





together with some Family Letters and a Supplementary Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH 

Chapter by the Editor, Elizabeth Thomson King. With NEVILL. With 0 Coloured Plates and other Ilustrati ns, 

Ilustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. Son Se, ok Puesd 
THOMAS HARDY. 


The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Hanpane MAcFALL. Kidited by 
T. LEMAN HARE. With 40 Examples in Colour and 12 in 


Black, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ A volume to delight the eye as well as | Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Lael 


the m rhe art of colour-printing is shown at its hichest in these : Py - 
reproductions, which are in every wy worthy of Mr. Macfall’s arduous The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 
1200-1600, By Avice Srorrorp Green. Second 


labours.” 
— ‘7 Se tahoe ten ee at Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


| 
|'Time’s Laughing-Stocks, and other 
Verses, By'itHomas Harpy. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. net 


*,* Appendix to Second Edition separately, Svo, sewed, 6d. net. 


Consciousness. By Henry Rutcers MarsHatt, 
M.A., Author of “ Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics,” &c. 8vo, 


17s. net. The Rhythm of Modern Music bly ©. I. 
The author in this work develops in systematic form the ABDY-WILLIAMS. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
psychological doctrines which have formed the basis of | — 
his previous writings. The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
‘ os oo Ag a re er duction and a Commentary, by C.G. MONTEFIORE, together 
Essays on Greek Literature. By BR. Y. with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS. In 
[ Wednesday. 





TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. Three Volumes. Vols. I. and I1., 8vo, 1Ss. net 


Aristophanes and the Political Parties Second and Enlarged Edition. 


at Athens. By Maurice Crorser. Translated| Stonehenge and other British Stone 
by JAMES LOEB, A.B. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Monuments Astronomically Con- 
—" sidered. By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.CB, F.RS, 
Director of the Solar Physics Observatory, &. Second 





Sophocles in English Verse.—Part I. iden en’ ie et 
Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Kolonus, Antigone. By : ssi call a md - Manes a 
ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. : : 
; New 6s. Novels. 








7th Edition Just Published. The Education of Uncle Paul. 


Algernon Blackwood, 


A Handbook of Public International 
Law. By T. J. Lawrenor, M.A., LL.D., ag chet sedan 
Member of tho Institute of International Law. 7th Edition.| Robert Emmet. Stephen Gwynn, 
Globe 8vo, 3s. An Historical Romance. 


The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets.|The Old Town (Ribe). By Jacon A. Rus, 
By JANE ADDAMS, Author of “ Democracy and Social Author of “The Making of an American,” &&. With Dlus- 
Ethics,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. net, trations. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SKENE PAPERS. 
MEMORIES OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 


By JAMES SKENE. Edited by BASIL THOMSON. With 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

James Skene, Laird of Rubislaw, was one of Sir Walter Scott's closest 
fiends for nearly 40 years. His knowledge of foreign lands furnished Scott 
with the materials for “‘ Quentin Durward ”’ and “ Anne of Geierstein,’’ and he 
was Scott's confidant in his financial troubles. 

Among the letters is one of the last which Scott wrote, and the reminiscences 
give a very intimate and amiable picture of the poet’s character. 








A LIFE OF ‘LADY HESTER 
STANHOPE. 


By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. 


crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Lady Hester Stanhope, the niece of William Pitt, was one of the most 
adventurous and extraordinary women of her own or of any time. In her 
thirties she went to the East and began a life of pilgrimage and wandering. 
Mrs. Roundell, in writing the story of her romantic career, has had access to 
material not hitherto available to the public. 


THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 


By F. A. SIMPSON, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. With Dlustration:, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


With MIlustrations, 








THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN 
SCULPTURE. 


By LORD BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.4. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 
2l1s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF CAMPAIGNS 
IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. von HORSETZKY, G.O.C. the 1st Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. Translated 
by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Numerous Maps, 18s. net. 
** We have nothing but praise for General von Horsetzky’s book.” 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 
** Singularly lucid, and presents in the clearest manner the most complica 
campaigns to the student of military history the work will furnish a highly 
serviceable handbook.”’—Scotsman. 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
By Dr. W. E. GEIL. With Illustrations, 21s. net. 


“It is not within our memory that the Great Wall has been so Gay 
and completely explored before......there hardly seems a nook or a cranny whic 
Dr. Geil has not looked into .....He puts before us in graphic and picturesque 
language the history of Chin, who conceived the idea of the Wall; he tells us 
ina manuer which almost persuades us we are reading a romance how the 
great Chin gathered his army of men to fight and work.’’—Daily Graphic. 











MR. NEWBOLT’S NEW POEMS. 


SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“And inaclass by itself stands ‘ Ave Soror,’ which will, we believe, strike 
many readers as among the best things Mr. Newbolt has written for many 
years.’’—Spectator. 

“This, after all, is poetry that stirs the blood and fires the imagination 
If after reading this volume we are left with any permanent feeling of regret, 
it is that a poet who can sing so finely should sing so seldom.""—Daily Graphic. 





SOME OLD-AGE OBSERVATIONS. 


[IN THE EVENING. 


By CHARLES STEWART. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

A volume of observations and reflections from the point of view of a man of 
varied experience on miscellaneous topics, ranging from Sport, Political 
Economy, and other Practical Matters to those deeper subjects which exercise 
the mind as active life draws to a close. 





S. MACNAUGHTAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


US FOUR. 6s. 


The many readers who delighted in “A Lame Dog’s Diary” will cordially 
welcome Miss Macnaughtan’s autobiography, describing her childhood in 
the Western Highlands. The book, written with the brightness and humour 
which characterise this author's work, will strongly appeal to all who cherish 
the memories of their early youth. 


ON THE FORGOTTEN ROAD. 
By HENRY BAERLEIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A remarkable and at the same time engrossing work......Readers cannot fail 
to derive considerable pleasure in accompanying Mr. Baerlein ‘ on the Forgotten 
Road.” He his clothed his subject with a delightful halo of romance, with an 
undercurrent of quaint, old-fashioned ‘touches,’ and occasional flashes of 
humour and pathos.’’— Western Daily Press. 





[iISTORY, AUTHORITY, AND _ 
VHEOLOGY. 


By A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





i 


Christmas Gift-Books. 


A New Book from Walter Crane, 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE PICTUR 

BOOK, By WALTER CRANE. i cE 
Containing SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE—PRIN 

—AN ABC OF OLD FRIENDS. Separately, 1s. each, wi REE ETOILE 

End-papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. Walter Crane's Toy Books, ver and 


BELLES LETTRES. 
THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FoR 1910, 


Invented by VERNON HILL. A Series of 12 Desi inti 
Months, together with a Cover and Title-Page. Folie & re” of the 


3s, 6d, net, 
A OK | OF SATYRS. By Auvstiw Osxiy 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 
POETRY. 


NEW POEMS. By Witt Warson. Crown 
8vo. 
7 ae te , 5s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition of 75 copies on J ' 
af 22 pi m Japanese Hand-made Vellum, 


»0et is to be judged by his power of interpreting the dream i 
of his iiou, then i Watson must stand in a high pines.” atin 


NEW POEMS. By 


Crown 8vo. 
* His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE ONE AND ALL RECITER. Serious, 


Humorous, and Dramatic Selections. Edited by MARSHALL §' 
(Editor of the “ Encore Reciter"’). 2s. oe 


TRAVEL. pi 
THE SOUL OF A TURK. Record of a Trip 


to Baghdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A delightfully written narrative of adventurous travel......We thoroughly 
recommend this book to every one who enjoys following the travels of a plucky, 
entertaining, and exceptionally intelligent woman.’’—Spvctator. . 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. By Mavoz 


M. HOLBACH, With 40 Illustrations by OTTO HOLBACH, and a Map, 
crown 8vo. t. 


5s. net. 
** An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel companion.’’—Pall Mall Gasetts 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM WITH 
RIFLE AND CAMERA. By Capt. F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.L With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations taken bythe Author. Demy 8vo. 

12s. 6d. net. 

“An ef vivacious account of excellent sport......A really informing 
book, and of the photographs it can only be said that they are wholly beautiful. 
—Pall Mall Garett. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
GERMAINE. By H. C. Rowtanp. 


“ From its first pase this novel quickens the reader with its intense vitality 
and individuality.”— World, 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 
REYNOLDS. 
** Deserves nothing but praise......A clever story well told and an endlessly 
amusing caricature of the petty side of life.’"—Punch. 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE. By W. S. Jacxsox, 


Author of “Nine Points’of the Law.” 
“ Sparkling and incisive .....undeniably entertaining.’”’—Evening Standard, 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. By Arian McAvtar. 


“A brilliant tour de force.”"—Athenzum, 


THE ODD MAN. By Arvyotp Hotcomss. 


“One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read for some 
months A book to put on one’s shelves.’’—Morning Post. 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH. 
NOW READY.—A Trauslation by A. W. EVANS of 
WILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Being the Xth Volume of the Uniform Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 6s. 
PUBLISHED—THE WHITE STONE—THAIS—BALTHASAR—THE WELL 
OF ST. CLARE—THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS—THE CRIME OF 
SILVESTRE BONNARD—MOTHER OF PEARL—THE RED LILY— 
MERRIE TALES OF JACQUES TOURNEBROCHE. 


LIBRARY BOOKS. 
GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO. A Biographical Study 


by EDWARD HUTTON. With a Phogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
A Biography by LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photogravures and 
numerous other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER CIRCLE 
IN THE DAYS OF BONAPARTE AND BOURBON. By CONSTANCE 
HILL. With numerous Illustrations by ELtew G. Hci and Reproductions 
of Contemporary Portraits, &c., demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. 
FRANCE. A Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
tions and a Plan, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
Times, 16%5-1719. By C. C. DYSON, 
Illustrations, demy Svo. 

















RicnargpD LE Gatinyw. 


5s net 














By Srepasy 














By ANATOLE 
ith 8 Illustra- 
25s. net. 


Her Life and 


With Photogravure and 16 other 
12s. 6d. net. 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE. by 


A. M. BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illustrations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photo 
gravure, demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, The Bodley Head, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN cail attention to the following Books, all 


of which are of high interest and very suitable for Presents. 





FICTION 
AILORS’ KNOTS. By W. W. Jacons, Author of “Many Cargoes.” Illustrated by Witt Owen. Crown 


[Third Bu.tion, 


Bays not a page without a good healthy, hearty laugh.” —Morning Post, 
oe are works of art ; they are real short stories.’"—Morning Leader. 
THE T YRANT. By Mrs. Heyry pe ta Pasture, Author of “The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square.” 
‘ , 63. : Third Lduti re 
Py amet d charming and truthfal.”—Morning Leader, (Third Edition, 
- tfully written : tears and laughter mingle in it.”—Manchester Courier, 


Deligh 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir Grrzperr Parxer, M.P., Author of “The Weavers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
~ These stories will be read by future generations.”—Morning Post. [Fourth Edition, 
THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Aurrep Sipewicx, Author of “The Kinsman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
harm and freshness of the book are delightful.’’—Morning Leader. [Third Edition, 


“Thee 

« For all-round excellence 
THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Brewivenaw, Author of “ Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Pull of humour, humanity, and real interest. '"— Westminster Gazette. (Third Edition, 
«Ag hilarious # book as you could desire ; witty and rich in the genius of mirth,”—Dauily News. 


‘The Severins’ shows us Mrs. Sidgwick at her best.”"—Spectator. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study of Unrecognized Human Faculty. By Sir 


OLIVER LODGE, P.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
The demand for this book was so great that a Second Edition was called for at once, 
“Tt sums up the existing evidence of man’s survival after death.” —Daily Mail, 
“Strange things in heaven and earth are here set down.””—Daily News, 


“THE YOUNG CARPENTER,” by Crem Haru. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


This delightful gift-book will afford pleasure to every boy. 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Cuesrerroy. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition, 
“There is bubbling humour; there is ripe philosophy.”—Onlooker, 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Third Edition, 


“Anelysium of humour and humanity.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Watrer Dexrer 
and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters, crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. : 
“The soul of Paris is caught and reflected in these pages.’’—Standard, , 


GOooD COMPANY : a Rally of Men. By E. i Lvcas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. This is uniform with “The Open Road.” 


“The title is just; the characters are pleasant companions, the anthology very agreeable.”—Morning Leader, 


ON EVERYTHING. By Hivaree Betioc, M.P., Author of “On Nothing.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“In this delightful book Mr. Belloc has caught the secret of the short essay.""—Liverpool Post. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Hiarre Bettoc, M.P. With 35 Portraits and Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with dramatic skill.’’—Standard. 


REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. By T. E. Crispz, K.C. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book is an excellent one, and makes light and amusing reading.’’—Vanity Fair. 
“Much gossip, plenty of fun, many stories.""—Observer. 


A BOOK OF THE ZOO. By Enric Parxer. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by Henry Irviva. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The author has tried in this book to make a round of the Zoological Gardens, and to show the Animals to a visitor as they appear to one who has speut many 


hours watching their individual characters and habits in captivity. 


. idition, reset in 12 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s Cc 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 

1. LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 3. POEMS (including “The Ballad of Reading Gaol” and “The Sphinx”) 
4 LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. 5. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 6. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 7. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
§ A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. 9. INTENTIONS, 10, DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. (This is the Fourteenth Edition, and 


covtains new matter.) 11. ESSAYS. 12. SALOME, 


SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By A. Crurron Brock. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
- Dene combinati on of penetration, accuracy, and charm.”—Morning Leader, 
THE MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. By C. E. Jernivenam. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“The vivacity of the author never flags.’’"—Daily Mail, 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. With an Introduction and Descriptive 
Notes by G. F. HILL. With 101 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. A splendid book, = 
“ Well-chosen and well-reproduced photographs of characteristic masterpiceces.’’—Scotsman, 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Evwaxp Gisnon. Edited by 
J.B. BURY, Litt.D. In7 vols. Vols. L., LL., and III1., demy 8vo, each 10s. 64. net, 
This isa Completely New Edition, newly set in large type, with many Lllustrations and new Maps, 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. By Atrrep W. Pottarp. With numerous 


Facsimiles, folio, 21s. net. 

BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lorimer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour and 32 other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, iés. net. 

THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Horace Rumzorp, 


late Ambassador at Vienna. With 16 Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
“Its survey is wide; it abounds in personal touches and is never lacking in human interest.”—Daily Telegraph, 


RAPHAEL. By A. P. Orrt. With 200 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art 
“A clear, exhaustive, ‘and well-arranged biography.”’—Glasgow Herald, P 


SOME RECENT BOOKS METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


BROWNING’S PARACELSUS (3s. 6d. net) SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
MARGARET L. LEE anv KATHARINE B. LOCOCK | pug price OF LIS DORIS .. .. ... MAARTEN MAARTENS 

oe a CP Cee. a Cn ae hy |GPLENDID BROTHER woos W. PETT RIDGE 
RICHARD DAVEY | THE COLUMN OF OUST ... see oes -. EVELYN UNDERHILL 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN (10s. 6d. net) ... 
» SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 


MATILDA OF TUSCANY (10s. 6d. net) . .. NORA DUFF | THE BURNT OFFERING ..._... 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS (7s. 64. net) WINNIFRED COCKSHOTT | yye ginsT ROUND .. .. . ws .. ST. JOMN LUCAS 


HOW OL . . | 
2 GSS CORNERS GEGEN ‘vO ae Ce. oe et STEAD | IN AMBUSH . MARIE VAN VORST 
3T. TERESA OF SPAIN (7s. Gd. net) HELEN H. COLVILLE THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER ‘ait nm ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


"ME INCOMPARAGLE SIDOONS (120. Ot met) ep snsons| MAPPINESS.. .. ..  « ww MAUD STEPNEY RAWSOR 
THE COURT OF A SAINT (10s. Gd. net) WINIFRED F. KNOX | GIANNELLA..  .. eve nee nee Mrs. HUGH FRASES 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


MRS. ALLINGHAM’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


Illustrated by HELEN ALLINGHAM. 
With 64 Coloured Plates, 21s. net. Edition de Luxe, 42s, net. 





Since the publication six years ago of “Happy England,” Mrs. Allingham’s art has made a 
noteble advance, and her new book-represents her latest and best work. It is a@ sumptuous volume, 
jor ming a sovely and unique Christmas gift. 





LADY ST. HELIER’S LADY SARAH WILSON’S 
MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS.|SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIES. 


By MARY JEUNE (Lady St. Helier). 2np IMPRESSION. With Mlustrations, 15s. net, 


3np IMPRESSION, With Ilustrations, 15s. net. “These Memories are the expanded diaries of one who, 
belonging to the ‘ruling classes,’ had the good fortune to 
“After many specimens of tho art of the bookmaker | be able to talk to every one worth taiking to in South A 
and the ‘declasse,’ it Is with relief that we turn to Lady | and who was intelligent enough to appreciate the signm. 
St. Helier’s volume. In the first place, it is the work of a | cance of all the events she witnessed and all the conversa. 
acnticowoman, and we have an old-fashioned partiality | tions in which she took part, and plucky enough never to 
for the race, In the second piace, it is the record of a | fet pass an opportunity of being at the heart of things, 
4ifo of most exceptional interest, written by a woman | no matter what the personal risk. Out of such qualities 
with a genius for anaroctntion The story of such a life | and conditions come interesting books, and this book is 
mas well worth writing.” ~SPECTA TOR. certainly interesting." —SPECTA TOR. 








A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. | EDMUND GARRETT (late Editor of the Cape Tima, 


A Memoir. By E. T. COOK. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 64, net, 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C,, Athenewm.—“ A sympathetic and fascinating memoir of one journalist by 
Author of the “ Life of Wellington,” &c. another. In the short time [he was at the Cape] Garrett poowe {fama tobe 


Vol. I., from 1801 to 1832. With Photogravure Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, | % Teally great journalist, and took a large share in moulding the history of 
és. net. | South Africa at a vital period.” 


(The work will be completed in 3 volumes.) TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. Lectures by Hever 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Sir Herbert Maxwell, while embarking upon a literary MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., D.C.L., Master of Trinity College Cam- 
task of great sultlety and elaboration, has made a fine and critical beginning, bridge. Crown 8vo, 6a. not. , 
-_ — te reg eprom -— ig . — = ‘bist ~ — = The Times.—‘It is not for nothing that a man has been Headmaster of 
been econ ‘lished in our own time. lil Senate sacliea Harrow aud Master of Trinity ; and when one whose character and ability have 
- I —*< e. called him to such high places comes forward to speak of some of the greatest 
: 2 of his countrymen, he can hardly fail to say something which will interest, 
ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. Stories of the World's stimulate, and, what Dr. Butler has most at heart, uplift an average audience 
Spring-time, By W. M, L. HUTCHINSON, Author of “The Golden | of Enzlis hmen. No one who reads this book will doubt that the Master of 
Porch,” &c. Lllustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. Trinity does aa these things | in m these lectures.”” 


NEW “BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
TURKEY IN TRANSITION. By G. F. Ansorr, Author | SIKHIM AND BHUTAN: Experiences of Twenty- 


< ae Me ale of a Tour in Macedonia,” &. Mlustrated, demy 8vo, one Years on the N.E. Frontier of India. By J. CLAUDE 
—8. Od, net, , nT , . -_ ay a e . . > , 
Wes minster Gazette.—“ Mr. Abbott's brilliant book deserves to be read not Warts, C. — } cap sane deaaping edie ter modktgiteli nes 
only because it is the work of one of the highest authorities on the politics of | Broad Arrow. This s admirable w« ork on these little-known countries will be 
the Near East, but because it presents a picture of the Young Turks widely , found most interestin 


different from that which is commonly accepted.” 

_ | . . . &. LAN 
HIGH ALBANIA. By M. Evita Dornam, Anthor of “The | HOUSEBOAT ays IN CHINA By J. 0. P. Buaxp 

Burden of the Balkans,” &. Fully Mlustrated, ‘with Map, demy 8vo,| _[/lustrated by W. D. Srraiaut. With Map, medium 6vo, 15s, net, 
14s. net | 
Trut>.—“ Ane xtraordinarily sprightly record of a still more extraor: linarily 
plucky alvent ure | 
Daiiy News. ‘De lis ghtful to read for its many quaint stories, and valuable as | 
a study of a people about whom Englishmen know next to nothing.” | 
| 
| 
| 








Times.—“ A lively and entertaining book.” 
Scotsman, —‘‘ Mr. Bland’s book is excellent.” 
Field,—“* We would commend this book to the attention of our readers.” 


A SCAMPER THROUGH THE FAR EAST, including 
a Visit to the Manchurian Batticficids. By Major H H. 
AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E. With Dlustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
IN THE DESERT: the Hinterland of Algiers. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 15s. net 
JS lL. 


A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By the | United Service Magazine.— An eminently readable account of a tour which 


Rev. C. H. S MATTHEWS, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. | is nm rt yet too w ell cnown; the book k hi 1s a number of excellent photographs.” 








BOOKS ON COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT. 
TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. By Owex Joes. | THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. 


Fully Lllustrated, 10s. 6d. net. econd Impression. By W. L. CALDERWOOD, Inspector of Fisheries to the Fishery Board 
The Observer says :—“ A fascinating book, full of the sense of the open air.’ for Scotland, Author of “ The Life of a Salmon.” With Illustrations and 
a mw Rw "le 3 re. Ps y ‘diti ite 5 

The Referee says:— The charm of the book is that even men who do not | , demy 8vo, 2ls, net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 20 


will find a great deal to interest them. | sopies, & » BES. . : 1 
shoot will fin _" interest the y hook by Mr. Calderwood is an excellent matter. There 


MEMCRIES OF THE MONTHS. Fifth Series. lw sample ro m for this new treatment of the subject, especially by one whose 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With Photogravure | °”” hts no for observ - on have been so great and wh 0 ft se 
Pilates, large crown 8vo, 7s. 64. (U uniform’ with Series L, II IIL. | thee wrtunities so excellent. One con id go on picking out interesting bits from 
and IV. ) * this attractive book eee = tely. 

mK ld.—‘* To say that No. 5 of the series is worthy of its forbears is equivalent IN A VORKSHIRE GARDEN. By Reeratp Farr - 


to unqualified praise. Author of “* My Rock Garden,” &c. W ith Mustr utions, demy' 8vo, 10s. 6d. 2 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRUCIAL. EXPERIMENT. By A. C. Farguuanrson,, THE PASQUE FLOWER. By Jane Wanrpze, Author of 


Author of “ St. Nazarius,"’ &e. “Margery Pigeon,” &c. 
The British Weekly says:—‘‘Remarkable for its high literary power, its The Daily Graphic says :—“ It is a brilliant idea, and both the story and its 
xcellent, firm, graphic style, and also for the feeling, restrained but sufficient, | characters are of a novelty to match the idea.” 


which is thrown into the narrative and makes it a pleasure to read, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. By 
THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART. By Evira Rickert, GASTON LEROUX. 
Autl P ‘The Golden Hawk," &c. The Pritish Weekly says:—“ ‘The Mystery of the Yellow Ro ym’ is the bes 
Th: Mor » Post says:—‘* We hope Miss Rickert will give us many more | lenz detective story I have ever re ui. There is nothing unpleasant 
books as delicate aud delightful as ‘ The Beggar in the Heart.’ |} book, and in every respect it is superior to the best of Gaboriau.” 
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